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the uſual Forms on the like 
Occaſions ; but confine my 


ſelf to the ſubject Matter of 


the following Treatiſe. All 
the Topicks, indeed, which 
are proper to exhibit the J. 
dea of à great Man, have 
been already employed by 
the fineſt Pens: of the Age, 
in this Method of doing Ho- 
mage to your Lordſhip, as 
the known Patron of Learn- 
ing in general: And I ſhall 
not pretend to copy after ſo 
many of the beſt Maſters, 
native and foreign. I was 
principally induced to Re- 
queſt, with all Humility, 


your 


DEDICATION. 
aur \Lotdſhip's:i Patronage 
this Work, from the Na- 
ture and Deſign of it. For 
no Principles, or Rules of | 
any Kind, ever operate with 
ſo great Force, as when we 
confirm, and illuſtrate them 
by living Examples, eſpeci- I 
ally, from-yery high, and 
conſpicuous - Stations; or 
where moſt, if not all, the 
great Offices in civil Life 
bave been ſucceſſively ſuſ- 
tained with a juit, but eaſy, 
Dignity, For ſuch Inſtan- 
ces ſhew, in the beſt Light, 
that the Maxims of Morali- 
ty, which are fo reaſonable, 
and 


" DEDICATION. 


andi beautiful in the 'T beo, 
— — in Fact, truly a- 
dapted to the preſent State; 
and Condition of human 
Nature. N. — under 
ſuch mighty A dvantages, 
can contribute; to render the 
Influence of moral Virtue, 
more powerſul and diffuſi Ive; 
unleſs: here we ſee the 
Authority, the Wiſdoch, 
and Experience of Age, con- 
ſiſtent, ſo far as they can be 
conceived to conſiſt, with 
all the Vivacity, the Good: 
neſs, on d Complacency = 
Youth, 
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dog s ter tied] 
"My Loxp, Ibis 
I ſhall add Nothing more, 


concerning the Motives to 
this Addreſs; but that I 
Was ambitious of acknow- 
ledging, on ſo proper an 
Os 2 late Inſtance 
Lordſhip's Ge- 
Free in preventing m 
A coho, in e for of 
the greateſt, and moſt de- 
ſireable Favours, for which 
T could have been inclined to 
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PREFACE. 


2 HE Author's Deſign in the 
following Treatiſe. — The 


Motives to it. The Defects 
in Tullys Book of Offices, and in 


certain "Chriſtian Writers; with a 
Character of M. Male branch 
and his Works. ---- How far me- 
taphyfical Arguments employed 
by the Author. ---- His Method, 
and particular Deſign in the Pre- 
face. Two Treatiſes which the 
Author propoſes to examine: An 
Inquiry into the Origin of moral 
Virtus, 
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CONTENTS, Oc. 


Virtue, and a Search into the. 
Nature of Society. ---- Anſwer to 


the former. ----- Vindication of 
the Principles aſſerted by the Au- 
thor of the Charad@eri/tidks, in 
his Inquiry concerning Virtue, 
with a Confutation of the Argu- 
ments propoſed by the Author of 
the Search againſt him, and againſt 
the real Diſtinction of moral Good 


and Evil. concerning Polygamy 


and Inceſt. A Recapitulation. 
Concerning public K Affection, 
and publick Good, as oppoſed to 


private Intereſt. . A Difficulty 
propoſed and obviated. An 


Attempt towards a Vindicationof 


Dr. Radcliffe, from the Aſperſi- 


ons caſt upon him in the Fable. 


Remarks on two Preſentments 
by the Grand Jury of Middleſex. 
---- The Concluſion. "8 


* "4? d.'L 


tHE 


8 TEK WT De/ign, in the 
To ww" Ac | following Frea- 
F 7:/e, is to efta- 


55 7 the great 


KY N 


ebe of Mo- 
: EE SW, rality upon their 
| pro and na- 
throl Princitles* bave there- 
Fore conſidered them, Without 
drawings any Proofs in the Pro- 


a ſecution 
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ſecution of my Subject, from di- 
vine Revelation. Hor tho ſeveral, 
Paſſages are occaſionally cited by 
me from the Holy Scriptures ; 
yet they are not propoſed, as ha- 
ving the Sanction 0 divine Au- 
thority, but only, as conveying to 
the Mind certain natural Truths, 
relating to Morality, in a better 
Lzght, and expre{/mg them with 
a peculiar, and more irre/i/tible 
Force. 


2. [ was prancipally induced to 


undertake this Work, upon the tauo 


Following Motives A De ſire of 


obviating ſuch ill Effefts, as might 
ariſe from the dangerous Lenden- 


cy, if not the formed Deſign of 


ſeveral Pieces, that have been 
lately publi bed towards ſubvert- 
zng the very Principles of natural 
* And a Proſpect, at the 
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ſame time, of ſupplying, in ſome 
meaſure, what has been reckoned 
among the things, that are want- 
ing, a general Treatiſe of Mora- 
tity in the Engliſh Tongue. 


For tho' we abound with great 
Variety of practical Diſcourſes, 
and many of them very excellent 
as to. particular moral Subjects ; 
yet I do nos know one Engliſh 
Writer, who has undertaken to 
ſtate the Principles of Morality 
in .one entire Sytem from natu- 
ral Reaſon only, or to reſolve 
them into their diſtinct and pro- 
per Crounds. 3 


. None of the ancient Mora- 
liſts have treated this Subject in 
it s dueextent, or after a manner, 
wherein there is nothing defective, 
Cicero, in his admirable Book of 


a 2  Offees, 
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Sw, 1 


towards e/tabliſbing moral Duties, 


had devoted himſelf much to her 
Service; but he did not follow 

her to the Place of her Habita- 

tion. He ſought her every where 

upon Earth, in ſolitary Life, in 

rwvate Families, and in the pub. 
tick Adminiſtration 'of Affairs; 
it but ſhe is only to be found in 
| Heaven; and by contemplating, 

| there, the moral Perfections of 
4 the divine Nature, the Rule and 

Model of Perfection to all other 
'1 entelligent Beings. 


4. I cannot fay, that Chriſtian 

Writers beer have general. 
bo ty improved this Method of Rea- 
| 8 Joning 
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fo far, as mi 1 have been 


5 Religion 555 afforded 
4% them. But ſome of them have 
fuficiently demonſtrated, to what 
excellent Le it may be employell, 
towards ſerving the Cauſe of 
Morality ; and, in particular, 
the celebrated Author of — 
earch after Truth; 2% b has p 
poſed this A reument, to all 25 
Auvantage, that human lit, ani. 
mated with the moſt lively Sen- 
timents of Piety, could be ſu ”, 
ſed capable of giving to it. That 
aamirableIPriter,in all 22 
has eſtabliſhed this Argument 
; wy ſuch clear and ſtrong Foun- 
ations, ſuited to the beautiful 
Aud magnificent Structure, he 
hath ruſed, as if he deſigned to 
<p Vor Erernitg. . © 


His 
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His Books for the Advance- 
ment of uſeful Knowledge have 
een rendered in Englith : But 
whether it be, that the Engliſh 
Soil is not of itſelf ſufficiently 
adapted, or as yet generally pre- 
pared for the Culture of [o rei- 
ned a Philoſophy, it has not yet 
Faken Root, or ſpread it ſelßf, in 
proportion to thoſe fruitful and 
generous Principles, wherewith it 
zs every where replete : Even his 
excellent Treatiſe of Morality is 
but in few Hands, and among 
thoſe, the Value of it 15 7 

times much better known by the 


Name of the Author, than by a 


roper Uſe of the Book. There 
2 Nel \ Jomething in it, [6 
far out of the common Way of 
Thinking, and his Method of 
aſcertaining the Truths of Mora- 
lity is fo different from that in 


uſe 


”» 
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uſe among our be/t Writers upon 


moral or theological Subj ects, 
that, it has not been without 


poſition,” his Works have found 


here that favourable' Reception, 
they are now thought to deſerve. 
So great is the Force of Prejudice, 
even with pious, learned, and 


good Men, againſt a different 


_ they have been accuſtomed 
that I remember à great 
Prelate, eminent in all- theſe Cha- 
ratters, who made it an Ohection 
againſt one of the greate/t meta- 


way of ; hilof ophiſmg,, ibo 1. 
the moſt ſolid Principles, e 


phyſical Mits, this Nation produced 


in the late Age, that he affected 
to mitate Monſieur Malebranch. 


This which was ſpoken by way 


of Reproach to Mr. Norris, him. 


ſelf thought his greateſt Glory. 


But all the Diſcoveries he made 


in 
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in the Ideal World, whether te: 
1 2 ſpeculative e .ar 


„ as are more al. on 

be Duties / moral 74 e, "24 uae 
meet either with the Reception, 
or the Reward, that Wa oY iy 
his Merit. | 


rt Tho' paſſibly ye may 1 
Eons. We abſtract Serop es, 4 
more general Diſpe/tion for Me- 
taphylicks ar preſent, than for- 
merly difeavered itſelf, yet they 
art not ſo far encouraged or in- 
221 0 as 10 give 4 Writer, 
who ſhall form his Reaſe onings 
auholly upon them, any great 
Hepes of Succeſs : I have there- 


fore endeavoured in the following 


Treatiſe, ſo much as puſſible, 19 
avoid them, aud tbe\Uſe of as 


nice and miricate Di / iuct ions; 
tho' a Work of this 


ature mu? 
be 
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"be very imperfect, or rather whol- 
ty. defictent, as lo the principal 
Delien of it, wherein no meta: 
phy ical Arguments are employed. 
But. to adapt myſelf more e 
the common IT % and Tan 

and to prevent the ſtrong | 
ſions which are not ea ſily 55082 
or ſuddainly effaced, by xr Who 
read the Treatiſe: of Morality 
above referred to,\ with any De- 
gree of Attention, I have declined 
in proſecuting my preſent Subject, 

70 lool into it; not that 1 ſhould 
be aſhamed. of copying lier o 
very great a Maſler; but becauſe 
there is ſo much Beauty, as well 
as Strength and Energy in every 
thing he has written, that it ig 
extremely difficult to conſult him, 
even where he ts moſt ab/tratt 
and metaphyſical; Without Tatts 
ferubing,, rom him. Yi \ 


Ft PRE FAC E. 
I babe, therefore, FT "de 
pended on my Memory, ſo fa 

on any account, aue 
A Book Mob; if all other. bu- 
man Compoſitions, in m the World, 
upon the Sub ect of. Moraltty, 
more loft, is Full of uch rich 
Treaſures of Learning'and\Know- 
ledge, upon that" Sulyect, as maght 
afford an ample Su 2 oy 
n the Loſs 9 


* 
* 


. I eee 3 70 „ /ikb: 05. 
ec, which imcidentally ocour- 


754 tomy V, in pro ſecutin 
any of the e proſecuting 
have endeavoured to anſwer 
them, as ſuccinctiy, as the Nas 
ture of them would admit, with- 
out entring into perſonal: Contro: 


very, where that could be avoid: 
ed, eſpecially, with wuny modern 
< riters. But a Book having been 

lately 
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lately publiſhed, wherein the Au- 
proving Gareth attacks the moral 
Diſtinction of Good and.” Evil, 
ſometimes in a humorous, then in 
a more'grave argumentative Way, 
and often with an Air of Tri- 
umph ; And that Book, having, 
zt 15 ſaid, had a pretty brisk Cir- 
culation; which 1s not tmprobable, 
rum the looſe Principles diſſemi- 
nated in it, and the free, eaſy, 
and lively Manner of the Author; 
I thought myſelf concerned to er- 
amine his Reaſonings (for I med. 
dle not with his Decorations) 
particularly, and apart, from the 
Body of my Book, where the Diſ- 
cuſſion of them would not have 
Juited- fo well with the proper 
Deſign and Plan of it. I pro- 
poſed therefore io do it by way 
of Preface, and eſpecially ib the 
45 nd, that the Prejudices which 


b 2 might 
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might have been imbibed rom 
(har. Per formance again/l a 
Work, upon the following Sub- 
ject being removed, the Rea- 
der, if mclined to go along with 
me, might find the Way more open 
and ea 0. 


8. . ball only beg Leave occa- 
ſionally to e a previous Re- 
fleftion concerning the inſecure 
Grounds, upon which not only pro- 
feſſed Atheiſts, but even they, 
Who believe the Exiſtence: of a 
God, would totally deſiroy, if 
they were able, the common Prin- 
_ of Moraluy. Fo 


1. In reſpect to Atheiſts.” The 
Arguments whereby we prove 
ie Being of. a God are ſo obvious 
and cogent, that few Perſons are 
able to ſuppreſs or reſiſt the Force 
of them. There are, indeed, Men 

Who 


„ % Beams, FR OE 
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' who ſay in their Hearts, there is 


no God, that is, whoſe" Impieties 
cauſe them ſecretly to auiſb, there 
may be no Cod; but, perhaps, no 
Man would ever totally, and at 
all times, extirpate this funda- 

mental Article of Religion out of 
his Mind? Tho it may be queſ{t- 
oned, upon the Principles of Athe- 
iſm itſelf, and on Suppoſition, 
God really ſhould not exifi, whe- 
ther therefore wicked Men could 
be ſecure, there is no future 


State. For ſince the Operations 


of the Mind cannot he conceived 
to ariſe from the Con/truttion of 
the'groſſer Parts of the Body, ii 
will be impoſſible for the Athei/} 
10 ſhew that the Mind cannot 
operate, when in a ſeperate State 
from the: Boay. - If Thought be 
only a Reſult, according to the 
athei/tical Hypotheſis of the more 
ILY | pure, 


ﬆ& PREFACE. 


pure; fubtle, and acttue Parts. of 


 fubſeſt amd act in ſome proper Ver 


bicle, when the graſſer Parts and 
Mechaniſm of the Body, to which 
i ig nou united, ſhall be dif- 
ſolved? It is much more proba- 
ble; that a collection of blind and 
inſenſate Atoms once formed in- 
to 'a\ thinking Sy/tem, ſhould be 
able to continue or maintain it+ 
{elf in that ſtate, than that it 
ſhould at jirſi have fallen regius. 
larly into it. And / the thinking 
Sem in an Athe/t, ſball ſubfi/ 
. Death of the Body, aud 

can never know, upon his on 
Principles, that ut ſhall not; then, 
inſtead of appearing in Judgment 
bereaſter before a righteous: and 
good God, he could have no afſu- 
rance, that he ſhould not be ex- 
poſed to the unplacable Rage, 


Malice, 


A. 
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Malice, and Cruelty. of 2 
s more wicked, and power 
ful than himſelf. For why bout 
this - World; "we now" inhabit 

which hears very title Proper. 
inn to the whole te Maſs of Mat-. 
ter every where extended, d. 
 youd what the Eye, or even 
mation cum reach, get be 
rhouig he the only Scene of Action 
for Bemgs endowed. with Inteitis, 
gence ? Why fbould not: a" forte» 
— 

ence e aferibet 20 

cbimerical a Canſe, have © ba 
auced iu au mjinite Succ 
Ages, and an meme /arcciy-o of 
Worlds, other Intelligences, beſides 


ovens Globe f 


. Irie Rien, 3 * _ 
wil argue conſiſtently from theis 


own 


Nen of 


thoſe, which — Thur rerrg. 


4 


» 
* 4 
— * 
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tween Vi irtue and Vice, and that 
theſe, are ouly diff erent Names, 
hich Mankind have. arbitrarily 
agreed to give to e W x 


\ 


own Scheme, that all Thought pro- 
ceeds from a certain accidental 


Combination of the Parts of Mat- 


ter, can take ud Refuge in 
Atheiſm, againſt. the Apprehen- 


/ fins of —— vo Fee or Ade: 


2. Obr. 8 have en. 
deavoured to find that ſecuriiy in 
gratifying their Inclinations and 
Paſſions, which they Were ſen ſi- 
ble could not be found in Atheiſm, 
by :perſuading themſelves,” that 
there is no real Diſtinction be- 


3. This being an e e- 


— peruicious, i, not more ſo, 
* * Gauſeof Morality than A. 


theiſm, 


„ A" * — FT — ds oe Je * 
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Atheiſm ( ſuppo/mg Men in a mere 
State of Nature) I think it in- 
cumbent on me, to examine ſome 
of the moſt ſpecious Arguments, 
whereby it has been ſupported; 
and particularly by 'the modern 


Author referred to above, in 
ro diſtinct Treatiſes, one miti- 


led, An Inquiry into the Origin 
of Moral Vertue; the other, A 
Search into the Nature of So- 
ciety. 22 


In the former, he aſſerts that 
Lawgivers have found it adviſe- 
able to recommend S$elf-dental 


| and Publick-ſpiritedneſs to Men, 


as neceſſary to the Ends of Civil 
Society. But becauſe this was a 
Sacrifice, which would not eaſily 
be made, without ſome Equlvaa 
lent ; and they obJerved the pre- 
dominant Paſſion of Man was 4 

NI De- 


_— —— ——— 


Deſire of Praiſe, they thought 
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ſuch Arguments were likely to 
operate with the greateſt Force 
upon him, as tended to flatter 
his V anity. With this View, 
* they began to inſtruct him in 
« the Notions of Honour and 
« Shame, repreſenting the one as 
the worſt of all Evals, and the 
« other as the higheſt Good to 


* 


c 


E which Mortals could aſpire.” * 


This is what the Author 
eluſtrates . with a great and 


: agr ecable LV ar ety of Expreſſion. 


But the Force of his Arguments, 


which I am only obliged to con- 
ſider, lies in a narrow Com- 
paſs, and they may. all be redu- 


ced to this ſingle Propoſition, 
That moral Virtues are the 
* political Off-ſpring, which Flat. 
& ztery begot upon Pride. t 
I * Pag. 29, Pag. 37. 


We 
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We do not deny, Man is caſt 
in ſuch a Mould, as eaſily to 
yield to the Impreſſions of Vanity; 
and that Pride ts very often the 
ſecret Motive, to which his be/t 
Actions, materially con ſidered, 
are owing. But it will, by no 
means, therefore follow, that a 
Man may not do good Actions, 
upon truly good and generous Mo- 
zrves. If he cannot, his Incapa- 
| city muſt either proceed from 

want of Knowledge, or of Ponver. 

To jay Man cannot know the be/} 
Motivèes, upon which he ought to 
| act, is to deny the Uſe of Reaſon 
and Prudence, in the chief In- 
ſtance, wherem they can be of 

Uſe to him; to ſay that he cannot 
act upon ſuch Motrves, which he 
N knows to be the beſt, is to ſup- 
poſe his Knowledge was given 
C'S him, 


x PREFACE. 
him, not to direct, bus 'only to 
reproach and condemn him; to 


feu, him his M. fe ery, and his 
Defects. 


Nou, where ſeveral Motives 

may be reaſonably alſigned for any 
Action, it 1s more human, more 
juſt, and equitable, to aſcribe it Zo 
rhe beſt Motives ; at 1 N tt ts 
highly imjurious to human Nature, 
and again ſt all the Rules of com- 
mon Ingenuity, wholly 70 exclude 
be beſt M ot 1ves. 


And 8 all this Gentle- 
man has ſaid, concerning the 
Power of Flattery, may be al- 
. lowed to him, without any Conſe- 
quence to his Argument. It not 
being the Queſtion, Whether ſome 
of he mo/t celebrated Actions of 
Men, have not been owing to V a- 
nity ; 
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nity; but whether Men may not be 
excited to do great and truly good 
Actions from a pure Motive of 
Virtue, or ſuch a laudable Defrre 
of Fame, which may very well 
_ conſiſt with a V irtuous Principle? 


Neither is it denied, that Po- 
| titicians, may, by a wiſe Manage- 
men, make Uſe of the very Er- 
rors and Defects of human Na- 
ure io ſerve the Ends, in many 

Caſes, of Civil Government; but 

becauſe a good Uſe may be acci- 

 dentally made by an artful Ap- 
. plication of ill Inſtruments, ill 
? zt therefore follow, that no proper 
In ſtruments could” be found or 
bo employed to the ſame Uſe ? _ 


p The Author, in this Caſe, ought 
7 to have diſtinguiſbed hetaucen the 
natural Tendency, and the occa- 
; ſional 
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ſional Application: of Things A 
Deſire of doing good and generous 
Actions, 1s.of il ſelſ a proper and 
reaſonable Motive to ſuch Actions; 
neither does is leſſen the Merit of 
them that they are attended both 
with an inward Complacency of 
Mind, and a certain Degree of ex- 
iernal Reputation; becauſe theſe 
 Motwes are in the Nature of 
them proper to Influence a 
reaſonable Agent tho it may ac- 
cidentally happen, vitious and in- 
direct Motives from Pride or Flat- 
_ Zery, may alſo excite other Per- 
ſons to do the like Actions. It is 
therefore an Inſtance by no means 
conclu ſtbe, which is made uſe 
of,, from a Saying of Alexander, 
the Macedonian Madman, 7 2 
harſh an Expreſſion can be allotu 
ed in one who appears ſo well to 
under ſtand the Rules of polite 
Writings, 
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Writing, that Praiſe is the only 
End of human Actions : If it were 
ſo to Alexander, there may yet be 
heroick Minds, who form and 
execute great Deſwns upon true 
Motives of publick Good; th it 
is not 1 thoſe of a lauda- 
ble Ambition ſhould be excluded. 
Tet the Definition he makes of 
Glory from this {mgle Inſtance, 
according to the Generality of the 
Terms whereby He expreſſeth it, 
zs reſpective and abſolute. © To 
ee dejine then the Reward of Glor 

« in the ampleſt Manner, the 
« moſt that can be ſaid of it is, 
ce thatit conſiſts inthe ſuperlative 
& Felicity which a Man, who is 
conſcious of having performed 
* @ noble Action, enjoys in Self- 
love, while he is thinking on 
ce the Applauſe he expects from 

wil x Aer SO 
* Pag. 41. 
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It is contrary to all the Rules 
of juſt Reaſoning to infer general 
Propo ſitions, or Rules, from par- 
ticular In ſtances; but were this 
really. allowable, the Author 
Was very unhappy in chuſing, to 
#le his own Dialect, a Madman 
for his Inſtance. As we ought 
not to flatter human Nature, net- 
ther are aue obliged to villify and 


diſgrace it. And if Examples 
may be applied, to ſhew, what the 


human Qualities are, they ſhould 
rather be- borrowed from the 
moſt perfect and improved, than 


from the irregular or depraved 


State of Mankind. 


And to do the Author juſtice, 
indeed, he confeſſeth afterwards, 
That among the Heathens there 
&« have been Men, who when 

| « they 
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e they did good to others, were 

«© fo Yar rom ſeeking Thanks + 

% and: Applauſe, that they took 
4 all imaginable Care 10 Is for 

* ever — rom thoſe on 

$ * HREM they beſtowed their Be- 

* nefits; and conſequently it may 

** de argued, that Pride has no 


* hand in ſpur Man on to he 
| © highe/t Pitch 2 Self- denial.” 


But even in ſuch extraardi- 
wary Cajes, which are 2 * ed 


to be _ rare He ts of Opinion 


no {malt Inſtances of Pride may 
be diſcovered, from the ſenſible 
Pleaſure that proceeds from vir- 
tuous Actions ;, © which Pleaſure, 
* together with the Occa fron of 
« it, are as certain Signs of 
8 Pride, as looking pale and trem- 
« bling at any imminent Danger, 
* are the Symptoms of Fear. 

d Pride, 


XXV1 . 


a as paſt 55 him in ir 
Place, is an equivocal Term. If 
We under/tand) hy it, a natural 
Conſciouſneſs of Worth in a Man, 
ariſing from a Senſe of his having 
acted according to the Order and 
Perfection of his Nature, there 
#S nothing amn or irregular 
in ſuch a Principle. It is, in this 
Senſe, ſo far from „ being an Ob- 
jection againſt the natural und 
mntrin/ick Rea ſons, upon which we 
found moral V-ertue; that it is a 
aired Proof of moral Yi irtue; as 
fe uppo/ing it to operate naturally 
in us, if we might not ſay me- 
chanically, ile the canon qe: 
ons een on Shame. * 


Bus if by Pride ow meant: an 
an it or flattering Opinion, which 
a Tres has, nr 4a What he onueht 

. | 70 


4 
) 
4 
) 


*d. 


man Actions, ; 


Principles, I have obſerveds laith 
1 d 2 he, 
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20 have, of his own Abilities or 
Actions, this aue grant to be high- 
ly irregular ; but aſſert, at the 
ſame lime, there is no Necelſity 
why aui ſe or a gaod Man ſhould 
be ſubject to this drregularityy and 
con ſe equent ly x Why Pride; EXC ep? 
as commonly under ſtood; and as 
i ſeems to be taken by ibis Au- 
thor, in the warſt Senſe, ſhould 
be an inſeparable Motive to. hu- 


bd 4 £5" © 


_  Montaign, who perhaps under- 


[food the .weak and corrupt! Side 


of human Nature, as well as 
the Author before me; yet had 
Thoughts, in general, much; leſs 
Aerogatory to the Dignity aud Ho- 
nour of it. He ſuppoſes th Meu 
often act from indirect, yet they 
ood 


| 
| 
k 
| 
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he, ſpeaking concerning the Hiſ- 
tory of Guiciardine, among fo 
many Events and Counſels, about 
which he gives his Judgment, he 
never aſcribes any to Virtue, Re- 
ligion, or Conſcience; as if thoſe 
Things were wholly banithed out 
of the World : And he imputes 
all Actions, tho never ſo fine, to 
aviciousPrinciple of Self-intereſt, 
It is  27pwus to believe, that 
among ſuch a vaſt Number of 
Actions, none ſhould have been 
produced by a reaſonable Motive: 
Men will never be ſo generally 
corrupt, but ſome will avoid the 
Contagion; which giveth me a 
Suſpicion, that Guzctardine had a 
vicious Taſt, and that he judged 


— 


of others by Himſelf. 


Thie Writer's Apology, le 
his Not ious, concerning the Ori. 
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gin of moral Virtue, ſhould be 
thought off enjove to Chriſtianity, 
is not very intelligible and is with-. 
all imperfect. TheOff ence, which 
Chriſtians may take at his No- 
rions, is not to be conſidered mere- 
ity in Reſpect to them as Chriſti- 
ans; but, as the Religion they 
profeſs, ſuppoſes the Truth of na- 
tural Religion, a Lau written on 
the Hearts of Men, accu ſing, or 
elſe excuſing them, according t 
the good or ill Uſe they make of 
their Liberty. I he po/attve Laws, 1 
in the Goſpel, the Laws peculiar | 
zo Chrifttanity, are few in Com- il 
pariſon. But if there be no 1 
real Diſtinction of moral Virtue, 
Chriftianity is as much the Law 
of Ordinances, as that given by 
Moles ro the Jews; and the Ex. 
cellency, therefore of it will not 
lie in this, that it has aboliſhed 

the 


juice could be done or deſigned, 
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the ceremonial Lau, but thatvit 
has inſtituted a Religion com ſiſt- 
ing of feuer Ceremonies Hur all 
Laws, that depend upon the mu- 
table Nature of Things, are «of 
equal. Excellency; and only oblige 
 manded. His Apology therefore 
Had been more full and adequate 
to the Offence taken, if he bad 
endeavoured to ſhew, that no Pre- 


from any. thing he had ſaid, 10 
Zhe Cauſe of natural Religion. 


Moral V irtue, and Chri/ttanity 
con/idered as a Rule of Life, are 
the ſame Thing. We may there- 
fore ſuppoſe Morality truly de: 

Signed; by God as a Means of much 
 phyſual Good, without intereſting 
Cbriſtianiiy in the Queſtion. 


11. 
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II. This Author, in his Search 
into the Nature of Society, ſets 
himſelf directly 10 — and = 
overthrow. a contrary Opmion of | 
@ noble Writer, much read as | 
he obferves, by Men of Senfe. Ac- | 
cording that Opinion, Men with- | 
out any greal Trouble on Violence | 
ro themſetves, may © be” really | 
ominous Virtue and Vice are 
permanent. \Realities, that muſt 
ever he the ſumè in all Countries, 
and in all Ages; and \a'Man of 
found Underſtanding ma not only | 
ud cus then Beautiful and the N 1 
* WM Honeſt, both in Morality. and the RY 
orks of. Nature and Art, but 
WW Zhemiſe govern bimpel}, by. his 
Reaſon, — mich Haſe and 
Readineſs, as a. good Rider ma- 
nages @ well: 1 ye by the 
1 F 


P!  ” 
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In Anſwer to this the Author 
F the Search propeſes to diſcuſs, 
WH hether there be à real Worth 
and Excellence) in Things, a 
Prehemience of one I hing above 
another, which- every Body will 
always agree to, that Well un- 
der ſtands them? The Negative 
is what he propoſes to main ain. 
But before I proceed to examine 
his Arguments, it may not be 
zmproper to cite the Author of || 
the Characteriſticks upon the Sub- 
ject of Moral V irtue, in his own 
Words; not only, as he hath 40 
ſeried the immutable Diſtiuction 
of Moral Good: and Evil, in the 
fironge// Terms, but bath alſo iu 
his. Inquiry concerning Virtue, 
emplayed ſome very pertinent and 
beautiful I[llu/trations in Proof of 
it. The Cale is the ſame, Fw 
E, 


ß! ĩ%² ͥ⁰·AAaAÃ LNK 


of human Affection, in the meꝶ 
tal or moral Subjects, as in the 
ordinary Bodies, or the common 
Subjects of Senſe; : the Shapes, 
Motions, Colour, and Proportions 
of theſe latter, being preſented 
to our Eye, there neceſſarily re- 
ſults a Beauty or Deformity, ac- 
cording to the different Meaſure, 


Arrangement, and Diſpoſition of 


their ſeveral Parts; ſo in Beha- 
viour and Actions, when preſented 
to the Underſtanding, there muſt 
be found, of Nece//ity, an appa- 
rent Difference, according to the 
Regularity, or Irregularity of the 
Subjects. The Roman Orator, as 
¶ have cited him in the following 
Treatiſe, hath made Uſe of this 
very Argument, with ſome Dif- 


ference in the Expreſſion ; but 
there is no ar ty of ſuppoſe img 


22 
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he, ſpeaking concerning the Objefas 
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this noble Author had borrowed 
om him: An Invention leſs fer- 
tile, than that of the late Earl 
of Shaftsbury, might eaſily have 
embelliſbed an Argument, with 
the ſame Images, which would 
naturally arife' to an attentive 
Mind, 'on'the'Jame Subjett. 


But, in what follows, we may 
ſay this noble Writer has impro- 
ved his Illuſtration of moral Vir- 
vue from ſenſible Objefts, beyond 
the Roman Orator himſelf. I hall 
only take the Liberty of tranſcri- 
bing from him the following Para- 
graph; tho it is followed by others, 
Which will be no leſs acceptable 
40 thoſe, who will conſult the Ori- 
ginal. * 


« The Mind, which is Sper- 
«& tator, or Auditor, of other 
: Minds, 
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& Minds, cannot be without 119 
“ye and Ear, ſo as to diſcern 
« Proportion, diſringuiſih Sound, 
« and [ſcan each Sentiment, or 
& Thought, which comes before 
« ft. It can let nothing eſcape it's 
« Cenſure; it feels the ſoft, and 
* harſh, the agreeable, or dij- 
* agreeable, in the Aectious; 
* and finds a foul and fair, a 
« harmonious and a diſſonaut, as 
* really and truly here, as in 
* any muſical Numbers, or in the 
* outward Forms and Repreſen- 
* tations of ſen ſiblè Things Nor 
% can il withold its Admiration, 
« or Extaſy, ts Aver ſion and 
« Scorn, any more in what re- 
« lates to one, than to the other 
, theſe Subjects. So that to 
* deny the common and natural 
% Senſe of the ſublime and beau- 

* tiful n Things, will appear an 
| E 2 Aſfec- 
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« Afﬀectation meerly to any one, 
* ho conſiders duly of this Af. 

« fair,. And, in free Place, 
be [peaks of the eternal Meaſures, 


and immutable independent Nas 
zure of Worth and Virtue. 


I ſhall not be thought, by doing 
this Fuſtice to a free Writer, 
ripen a Subject where he has 
{aid many fine and juſt Things, 
to approve, in general, all the 
Efjays of his Wit and Humour; 
wherein there are ſome Things 
not to be examined too nicely by 
the Rules either of flrict Reaſo- 
ning, or Piety, But this ought 
not to detract from the Praiſes 
ue to him upon a Subject, where 
his Principles, that are good and 
well ſupported, bave been um 22 
attacked. Some e may 


pag. 
be 
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be made to his Errors, on Account 
of his Age, and more perhaps of 
the early Impreſſions owmy 10 his 
Birth, or Education Impreſſions 
of which Kind are not eaſily e- 
Jud by thoſe, who yet have na- 
turally the be 72 Diſpoſitions, and 
the 727 onge/t Minde. The le Cir- 
cumſtances conſidered, with the 
7 5 in a great Fortune 
aſe, Luxury, and Pleaſure, 
an the Reluctancy that is found 
in every State of Life to ſpecula- 
trve Inquiries, and the Labour of 
the Mind; to which may be added 
the looſe Morality, which has been _ 
of late induſtriouſly propagate 
by Per ſons of ſome Diſtinction in 
the World : it is more ſurpri ſing, 
that a young Nobleman ſhould 
have publiſhed ſo many Tracts, 


Jo generally read by Men of Senſe 
than that there fhould be ſo few 


Errors 
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Errors found in them,. and thoſe 
Yn, eee. 
quence, than have. been ſo often 
publiſhed in. our weekly Papers, 
without. any publick Cenſure. 
The Author of the Search ma 
think, that Di ſqui ſitions of this 
Kind are an Argument of an um- 
active Mis; yet, with others, | 
to ſee a Perſon, in the Flower and 
Strength of Life, deſpiſe the 
common Entertainments, Plea-|| 
ſures and gay Follies of that 
Age, in an ample. Fortune, 


to. attend the Culture and Im. 

' provement of his Underſtanding, , 

and to ſerve the Cauſe of. Yirtue,  - 

by Study and Contemplation, is 

rather an Argument of a prudent e 

. Chozce, and a great Mind, than ; 

of an imdolent Temper. . Not that 

.= a Man of Honour, or Spirit, « 
. . ought to decline ſerving his Coun-W « 
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try, when be 1s qualiſied and 
called to ibe Servicꝰ , it. but 
upon a general Con ſideration, an 
ingenious Improvement off. young 
Nobleman in Retirement and Con- 
templation, is certaiuly much pre- 


ferable to an active and boiſterous 


Stupidity, in the higheft 2 
4 ins TOW" b OI 


But to e xamine ;he Argumente, | 
employed by the Author. of the 
Search 20 deſtroy the » Notions 
in the Characteri ſticks, Thbich 


yet. he owns-are generous. aud re- 
fined ;* I ſhall ft ummarily endea- 


vour to propoſe them in the beſt 
Ligbi, and with all the Force I 
can; and, where'l am not-obliged 
20 contra. them, in his own 


Words. © There are, faith he, 


_ © different Faults, as well as 
* * Beauriery that, as Modes and 
* Faſhions 
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« Faſhions aller, and Men vary 


te drawn from this Argument, 
zs, that in Things of their own 


ſuch as thoſe, which relate to 
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cc in their Taſts and Humours, 
< ill be differently admired or 


* diJapproved.” 
Al the Conſequence, which can 


Nature arbitrary, or indifferent, 


Modes or Faſhions, the Reaſons | 
of our Approbation or Di/like, of | 
our u ſing or diſcontinuing the Uſe 
of them, are mutable, according 
zo the different Time, Place, or 
Diſpoſition, wherein we may be. 
Zo urge this, therefore, as an Ar- 
gument againſt ſuch Things, as 
are ſaid by us to be founded on 
natural and immutable Reaſons, 
zs to beg the Que n and to ar- 
gue againſt that, which has not 
been aſſerted or denied. = © 
And 
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Aud therefore the following 
Tnftance from the different Judg- 
ment of Painters; as to the Works 
of eminent Maſters, is equally 
improper This, according to his 
own Account, uot depending ſo 

much on ther intrinſio Worth, 

a5 their Antiquity, or ſome rela- 

tive Character, (by Reaſon of 

which Uſe has given a current 4" 
F atue to them) can be no guſt II- =_ 
iuftration of his Argument ; but 
rather, indeed, proves the ntrin- 
fick Diff erence of Virtue and 
Vice For, he owns, "Judges will 
never di /agree in Opinion, when 


—O 


„ We. Mines. . Wo. Pi. At 


ue Picture is compared to the ; 
Dauubing of a Novice, But why | 
, i 9207 diſagree in this Caſe, as well 
6s ntheother? But only, becauſe | 

the Difference lies here, gs it 

aoes q and ice, in 

| a 
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a real Diſſimilitude or Inequality. 
In the.other Caſe, the Difference 
may be only accidental and ima- 
ginary; the ſeveral Pieces being 
Aone, perhaps, by Hands equally 
maſterly, and according to the 
ſame Rules of Art. And this 
Aut hor himſelf is obliged to con- 
Jeſs, that this Difference among 
the Pieces, done 'by great Maſ- 
vers, is from Conſiderations al. 
Together foreign to their Art; 
therr different Names, ihe Time 
of their Age, the Scarcity of their 
Works, and ſometimes the Qua- 
lity of Perſons, in whoſe Poſſe / 
fron” they are. A more im- 
proper Inſtance could not have 
been employed to overthrow a 
Di ſfginction of Things, which does 
not depend on temporary, but on 
certain ſtated Reaſons; and 
where, in his own Words, there 
A) 
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is a Standard to go by, that is 
always the ſame; if Reaſon, which 
I have proved in another Place 
to he the Rule of-moral V irtue, ir 
always the ſame.; and if it be 
not, there is no certain Way of 
Reaſoning upon this," or N =P 
orher Subjed. AY . 


Vin the Works of Art, this 
Writer proceeds,” with an equal 
Air , Aſſurance "am his Argu- 
ment, to thoſe of Nature; and 
obſerves," what is beautiful. in 
one Country, ig not ſo in anather. 
I by Beauty he meant a juſt Con- 
texture and Proportion of Parts, 

| Beauty is certainly, in the Nature 
of it, ſomething real, independent 
of common: Opinion; and there-. 
fore not a proper In ſtance in 
the. preſent Caſe; but tending 
rather to prove be indepen- 
dent Notion Y moral Vartne: 

= 
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or Oruer. if. on the. other 
Hand; by Beauty .be under /tood 
any " Irregularity. or Defect, any 
Aﬀecration, on Arti ice, \ which 
map. he taken for real Beauty, 
Ibis ir all the-Work of. Imagina- 
tion; and is of no more Forte 10 
de roy the real Diftingtion of 
Virtue, than it would be a Proof 
that there are no ftated or juſi 
Rates of gpod Painting, becaviſe 
am ignoraht Perſon may. compare 
the Dawbing. df x:Novite ty a fine 
Picture. What he adds concern- 
ns the different. Choice aj, Flo- 
S is mor mort pertinent, bf 
cola W Far, m a Flower 
larger in its Kind, of a more 
from, Big, or. divrriſted Co- 
o fur ir hug real Beauty, 
2 2 naturally more apr t0 
Peaſe and 1 the Eye. If a 
Flonoer much inferior in Colour 
or Shape I ſeme times more e- 
/teemed ; 
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' fteemed ;\ this is not becauſe Men 

can ider it as more beautiful or 
valuable in it ſelß, but on Ac- 
count of its Rarity, or becauſe, 
perhaps, it is the Product of Art, 
or ſome uſeful Experiment : So 
that even in this reſpect, there is 
a real Foundation 175 the Eſteem 
had for tt,\. on Account ſome 
relative Character, if not poſſibly 
alſo of” ſome peculiar Uſe. 


There is no greater Difficulty, in 
accounting for. the different Cu- 
' floms of Men, as 10 ſhaving or 
wearing a long Beard, and other 
Circumſtances relating to their 
Hifferent Dreſs. Theſe are 
Modes purely. arbitrary, except 
Where they are reſpetively at- 
tended with {ome good Uſe, or 
[nconventence; in regard to which 
Reaſon directs, all Modes what- 
| ever 
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ever ſbould be regulated; and ſo 
far they have a real and intrin- 
fick, and not meerly an imagina- 
ry Utility in them. It may he 
arbitrary to apply bis own fami- 
liar Tn/tance, in more Temperate 
Countries, 70 1 oe a narrow brim'd 
Hat; | but. the other Eætream 
would certainly. be leſs conve- 
nient, if ever it could obtain as 
the Faſbion, under the Torrid 
Zone. Neither is the Queſtion 
moved by him, which ts the hand- 
ome}? Mode in being, to wear 
great Buttons, or ſmall ones, of 
any more Significancy, in the pre- 
ſent Argument; there being no 
Standard in Nature," or by civil 
Appointment, 10 regulate the Pro- 
portion of them, as" there is in 
all Things founded upon Reaſons 
of real Convenience and Order. 
And ſuch we ſay, and haue mY 
VE 
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ved, are the Rules of moral V ir- 
tue. And if the Queſtion is 10 
be examined ly this Rule, it will 
not be ſo very difficult, but a mor- 
tal Man an be able to decide it. 
For however arbitrary the Mode 
in general may be, as to the Size 
of the Button, yet if it be greater 
or leſs than 1s adapted 10 the 
particular Uſe, for which is is 
ae ſigned, is is certainly an irre- 
gular, and, therefore, unreaſon- 
4 Faſhion.” 


The like. 3 may Js, given 
to his Inſtance of laying out a 


Garden, hich might be e 
in great Variety o, Plats; and 
every Proprietor of the Ground. 
is at Liberty to make his Choice 
of them, provided, Regard be had 
to. the Quantity, Situation, and 
"| Bae of it; for otherwiſe 
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| Corneſpondency 


Founded upon a religions Regard 


a2 Round nav veiber be fo com- 
modious, uor ſo pleaſmg tothe Rye, 
as a Square. And When 4 C 
dew is actually laid aut, in any il 
Form, a Rule of 'Proportion and 

verween the ſe- | 
weral Parts f tt, lie that, by 
Way of Analegy, in moral Sub- 
eos, .onght neceſſarily to he ob. 
computed, according to his 0204 | 


Calculation, among the almoft in- 
numerable Ways of layang out « 


Garden judiciouſly. The tuo re- 
manning Exemphyjications, which 
be uſes, Ane nat moe o His Pur- 
Churches, in Form of a Croſs, is 


for that Sign, for Reaſons known 
to the Author,-and which need 
not here be repeated: [45 there- ij 
fore ud Argument, this Form 
$ ought 
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bught not to be kept to by a Chri- 
ian Architeckt, in building a 
Church for the Uſe of Chriſtians, 
if he would not commit a great 
Fault; tho Turks, who are not 
concerned in thoſe Reaſons, or do 
not apprehend themſelves affefted 
by them, build their Moſques af- 
zer another Faſhion. The laſt of 
his In/tances concerning Things of 
a more indifferent Nature, is from 
the Act for Burying in Woollen, 
to which People at the fat were 
not eaſily reconciled, but, by De- 
grees, the Cuſtom of Burying in 
Woollen Was introduced as Mat- 
ter of Decency. This ſhows, in- 
s WH deed, that our liking or di/liking 
d Wl 419 Thing, for which we haue 
nt a real Standard, very much 
a 8 depends on Mode or Cu/tom, but is 
- WH 45 far from proving, as the reſt of 


bis Inftances, that virtuous Ac- 
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tions, which are founded upon im- 
mutable Reaſons of Order and 
Perfection, have therefore no 


other Foundation but Mode and 
Cuſtom. 


Now, tho' it might have ſerved 
as a general Anſwer to all theſe 
Inſtances, that if they relate to 
Objects of meer Humour or Fancy, 
they are of no Force; and if to 
real Beauty or Proportion, they 
conclude not againſt the Di ſtin- 
ction of moral Virtue, but for 
i : Tet I was willing to deſcend 
zo a ſpeci ie Anſwer to the ſe- 
veral Parts of this Author's 
Induction, leſt ſome of them 
might be thought to have more 
Weight, or to be propoſed in a 
better Light, and to more Advan- 
tage than the reſt; according to 
the different Taſte or Imagination 


of 
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of the Reader : Towhich I will not 


Aiſſemble, he is ſometimes happy 
enough in addreſſmg himſelf. 


But I am ſo far from deſigning 
Zo weaken his Arguments in any 
reſpect, that in order to a more 
clear Diſcovery of the Point in 

Queſtion, I ſhall endeavour to give 

them an additional Force, by ma- 
king the following Conceſſion. 


That a Cuſtom, for Inſtance, 
may be introduced, and publickly 
approved, not only concerning ſuch 
Caſes, as are propoſed by him, con- 
feſſedly in their own Nature ar- 
bitrary and imdifferent ; but con- 
cerning Things, that muſt be ac- 
knowledged to have ſome real In- 
convenience and Irregularity iu 
them. 


8 2 5 
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I. fhall ſuppoſe, that in a cer- 

tain Nation, or in a Trat of 
Land, not very remote, conſiſting 
of ſeveral Nations, hard drink- 
ing, ſo as to diſturb the Powers, 
and Uſe of Reaſon, is thought no 
Crime. This comes much nearer 
to a Proof, that the Nature of 
moral Actions depends on Mode 
or Opinion, than the different 
{Fl Faſhion of ſhaving or wearimg a 
Fl long Beard, of a broad or narrow 
8 brimmed Hat ; becauſe upon the 
Principles of thoſe, who contend 
for the innate Excellency or Tur- 
pitude of certain human Actions; 
That is excellent, which tends to 
the greater Perfection of human 
Nature, to the [mprovement of 
Reaſon, and towards the promo- 
ting of Order. That, on the con- 
trary, is mcral;y unjit or evil, 
EE” which 


oh. = ai _ 3 


Which tends ta debaſe human 


Drunfenne ſs does in particular, 
all Reaſon and Order. Shall we 
infer, then, from the Practice or 
Opinion, however general, of theſe 
Nations, that there is no real 

Diſorder or Immorality in Drun- 
kenneſs? No; the only Can ſe- 
quence we can araw from.ſuch 
an [n/tance, is, that Men, thro 
8 /enorance, Stupidity, natural Tem- 
per, the. Air they breathe, or 
other accidental Occaſwns of Er- 
ror, may believe there is no Crime 


8 really criminal. It might, as uſily, 
be argued, that becauſe the Genera- 
ity of the World have been Poly- 
theiſts and Idolaters, therefore, 


in the Reaſon of the Thang, there 


sus certain Proof of the Unity 
= of God. When we [peak of the 


} Un- 
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Nature, and to confotind, as 


in certain Things, of themſelues 
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wnalterable Meaſures of moral 
Virtue, we ſuppoſe Men, indeed, 
reaſonable Beings, but we do not 
' ſuppoſe them all equally reaſonable, 
ether with reſpect tothe Powers, 
or the Exerciſe of Reaſon. \ 


It is ſufficient to eſtabliſh the 
Truth of Morality, that Men, in 
all Ages, have agreed in the ge- 
neral Notion of it. If they have | 
been at any time divided in their 
Opinion concerning it, auben they 
applied their general Notions of it 

'Fo particular Subjects, ſo as to 
transfer the Name of Virtue 15 
Vice, or of Vice to Virtue; this ve- 
ry Miſapplication ſuppoſes Virtue 
and Vice to be two T himgs really 
 ſub/iſting and diſtingmſhed; for 
What is not cannot he -miſapplied. 
As Idolairy therefore proceeded | 
from ſome erroneons Belief of the 
| 8 Ole 
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one true Cod, and, when traced up 
o its original, rather ſuppoſed his 
Eri ſtence, than a Plurality of 
# Beings, that were by Nature 7No 
W Gods ; /o the appropriating the 
Name of Virtue to certain V ces, 
des by no means tend to prove, 
that there is no ſuch thing in re- 
ality as Virtue; but only that 
Men are capable of m1/{aking the 
Nature of Things, and of draw- 
ing falſe Conſequences from true 


Principles. This may be done 
rough Ignorance; but, in moral 
Life, is very often the Effect of 
ſome irregular Inclination Hor 
Wwe more eaſily aſſent to thoſe 


Things without Scruple or Exa- 
mination, the Truth of which ab, 
are Willing to believe; to which 
may be added as oneReaſon, why 
emmoral Practices are ſometimes 

W openly introduced; that tho Men. 
really 
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15 know, and confeſs them to 

o, yet they look upon them as 
85 ins in their Kind more venial; 
to which frail Nature is more 
Jubjeft; or which a merciful God, 
on Account, in their Opinion, of 
ſome particular alleviating Cir- 
cumſtances that attend them, will 
not "by extreme in puniſoing. 


12. His Conſequence, there fore, 
that in Morals there is no greater 
Certainty, Shan in theſe In ſtances, 
which are of a very different Con- 

ſideration from the Subjects of 
Morality, is, by no means, juſt 
or Tell deduced; Neither will 
What he urges further to confirm 
Bis Propoſition, from the Caſes 
of Polygamy and Inceſt, be of any 

Uſe to corroborate it. All Fred 
can be inferred from thoſe Caſes 
79, rhat the Prejudices imbibed in 


[n- 
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Infancy, the. ka — 
Example, or, per com- 
2 po ſit ion, may hinder 
eramining reals Sub 
Fen Sv certain luſlances, with 
that Autention amd Impartiality, 
which Wrerequi/ite'to the Diſco: 
oery=oforfruth.\ How: true 4 
F. — ſoewer any anoral Du. 
ty has, un the Reaſon of Things, 
1 dd nor, therefore, follow, 
that all Men ſball ſee thoſe Rea- 
ſons, in ihe ſame Light," or ar- 
gliè ub Them —— the. Jame 
Maunen; becauſe thore are many 
cid! Occa ſians, as hath been 
already confeſſed, of Ignorance or 
Error, itis very unbecoming 4 Phi- 
5 o ſopher to conclude, there is no- 
thing therefore, in the Nature 
of it, concerning which, we can 
have 28 true or certain K ou. 


| K Was 
h But 


— 
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NN e Ne 
u. 8 7 90 neral An- 
ſuer 10 the Caſes d Paligams, 
and. Juceft.; which, I propoſe "to 
treat diſtinatly, in another 
Place, it may here be cur ſorihy 
obſerved, - that rbe - Sulyets of 
Morality may be confidered; as 
being either of primamy, or, ac- 
cording as they have been diſtiu- 
guiſbed by ſome learned Mex, of | 
fecondary . Obligation - thoſe, un- 
der the jfirff Diftimition, ariſe 
from the immutable Reaſon and 
Order of Things, and do not de- 
pend even upon the Mil of 
the ſupreme Legiſlator, but are 
Founded in thoſe eternal and eſ- 
ſential Perfections of his Nature, 
whereby his Will it ſelf js regula- 
tated;: and which, in the-natural 
Order of aur Ideas, are therefore 
antecedent to his Will; ſuch Things 
M | & * 
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2s are not meeriy good by V if tue 
his Command, or of any Cir- 
cumſtances, wherein Man may ac- 
cidently be placed; but ſuch, as are 
commanded, becauſe they are ah. 
W /olutely good, and, under all Cir- 
cumſtances, in their own Nature. 
Thus it can never be a irtue; in 
Man, who is a reaſonable Being, 
to be proud, as Pride imports 

an Opinion of himſelf, above what 
he ought to think; becauſe it is 
contrary. 10 Reaſon; contrary, 
therefore, to the Nature of Man, 
as a. reaſouable Being, that he 
ſoould be, on any Account, obliged 


o mat a wrong Judgment. er- 


ther can it be lawful for a Man, 
under any Crrcumſiances, not 10 
love God; to caſt of his Depen- 
dency on Cod; to blaſpheme or 
25 his Wills. becauſe the Rea- 

ns of loving * Y Nee 


* a 


07 


ö 
; 
: 
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on him, of Honour aud Obedience 
to him, being eternal, and: flow- 
ing from the. effential Pen fections 
ofthe divine Nature; are immun 
table; as the drvme Nature. 

But there are Duties, and ſuch 
particularly as have relation to 
Man, con ſidered as a ſocial Crea- 
ure, which are. to be regulated 


bythe good and proper Ends of 


Society. The: imrinſick Excel. 
lency therefore, or Turpitude, of 
aich Things is always tobeconſ/:- 
aered,as they are more ſubſervient, 
or prejudicial tu thoſe Ends: Thus, 
ſuppoſing it neceſſary to the Pro- 
fan ſbould \ marry; in the jir/t 
Degrees of: Conſanguinity, there 
would not appear to be auy moral 


Turpitude, in ſuch Marriages ; 
becanſe they would be agreeable to 
Guts Defien of nnd hib en 
a) 5 La, ri ac 6, 
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with natural Powers _ 2 

r Di it ions, 20 hal ay 
gut, aeg the World con ſide- 
rably multiplied, and very great 
Inconventencies to ariſe in Society, 
from a Toleration of ſuch Mar- 
riages, on Account of the inde- 
cent Commerce and Familiarities, 
which would be introduced among 
the neareſt Relations, if permit- 
ted to make Love, and indi ſori- 
minately to marry; it is requiſite, 
in this Caſe, that proper Re- 
Araints ſhould be laid upon a Li- 
berty, where the, original Rea- 
ſons q, permitting it no longer 
fJubJo/t';, and the Abuſes whereof, 
it would i very difficult, if. not 
morally 1 tble, to prevent. 
To which may be added other | 
| Reaſons of Convenience, relating | 
0 Society, from a vi ſible Means 


E: | 


ö 
— 
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' 
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of firengthumg 


ay diſpenſe , 


a ** ew, are of them ſelves 
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rengibning the Intereſt,” en. 

larging #he Corre „ and 

_ wing Ca fs 95 Fami. 
e ly, 0 pre ervi 

r, — 2-968 th 

; Which 


that regula 
tom in the {ame 


avould rms cas ene 


fntermarriages were Prumiſc 4 
_ . them.” Nad 
II as vor denied, the ſe are bs 
CONVENIENCES, with. which the fu 
preme Legi/lator, by V irtue 
hjs Severaign Power over \ the 
Rights and Lau /, Society, 
. but; it does not 
2 Follow, they may be 
Aiſpen ſed with by any human C un. 
Hutian; or, that theyare in their 


| 9 of. arbitraryU ſe, in any 


Nation; * Whether the Laws allow, 
or prohibit them Such Laws 4s 


word, 


4 
? | 
4 
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void, and of no effet. For God, 
arho 12 human l 


par 1 

7 — thatOrder, wart] Goal 
„in general, eftabliſhed, for 
the Government of Mankind: xs 
cept;poſſuiy,gwhere ſome g n Con. 
venience, NN Bread off ab Dr. 
N 1710 1 ober- baJlance 


be par Footy Take the" [7 mah he Me- 
thog towards the Pre ſor vation or 
lnereaſe af Mankind, without any 
expre/s Revelation, thatwas taken 
N ade * the tg Ld 
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As to ibe Caſe of Polygamy, 
the ſame. Anſwer:\may maiffer- 
ently ſenve; only it does noi ap. 
pear,” there mere ever the ſame 
Reaſons. for it, in order- io the 
Multiplication o, Mankind. Had 
more Women been originally crea. 
ted than Men e "tke\Neceſ/is Þ 
might have been alledged for the 
Prattice of it, as being ſub/er- 
arent. to the: End of God in rrea· 
ting Mankind: to vepieniſh be 
Earth; and, in bai Cuaſe, per-. 
haps, i he Inconveniences to Socie. 
t in allowing Poligamy, for ſome- 
time, Would not baue hen in 
equal. Proportion ro the Benefits, 
awhich might haue ariſen from 
otherwiſe he multiplied," in a Me- 
thod moſt proper to promote the 
Happineſs of private Families, 


and 


6 


* 
a 
* L 
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and conſequently of larger Socie- 
ties, by the Marriage of one Man 
to one Woman ; when' this was 
found moſt agreeable to all the 
proper Ends of the conjugal State 
the mutual. Comfort and Satis- 
Faction of. the married Parties; 
the Care,  Sub/iftence and FKdu- 
cation of Children; the Peace 
and good Order of Families; 
the - Reſtraint of a violent Paſ* 
Jin; and the Prevention of thoſe 
S D:Jorders, which are apt to ariſe 
From too great an Indulgence of it; 
and, when no Advantages from 
Polygamy could ballance all theſe 


"WW /r:comeniencies from a Toleras 
? ion of it, then the Law again/t 
. Pluraliiy of Wives became a Lau, 


F not-in the primary Senſe unal. 
4 ſerabie by the ſupreme Legi/la- 
ber, yet ſuch, as no human Au: 
thority could diſpenſe with, or ro- 


1 - peal ; 
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peal; except in ſuch Caſes,..which 


| probably never. happened, or will 
| happen, when z _— be more 
| convenient, in reſpect io the ge- 


x neral Good of Society, in allthe /e 
Ne ſpects, or in moſi } of them that 
Polygamy \ ſhould: be permitted, 
than bat 1 eee be are 


Beſi PR 'beſe. Argument. 70 
ew, that Polygamy. is a Breach 
of the. moral Law, another may 
be taken. from\the Intention of 
God, ſo far ag We can make. a 
Judgment of it, from à very /ig- 
nal lin ſtance of his Providence. 
Hor if we can he under a moral 
Obligations ou atty Account, aus are 
md: ſputablyobliged. te conform, 
/o far as quę are capable, to. the 
Order and Deſign of Cod, .avhen, 
by. any. Means, or proper. Indica- 
zionof his Will, he may think jit 
to diſcover them to us, Now 
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89 \ 99 7 W 

0 | ne Hes, that 
7 . ts 1 Cmn only, an equal Pro - 
porting in Number, between. the 
11o:Sexess and that, if here be 
ann Diſpariiy, il is ſa incon ſide- 
rable, as jiot lo mike a ſenſible 
Alteration in the Caſe; or to 
give be laaſt gccaſion 0 , con- 
tending; far. 4 Plarality of Wives. 
ue , conjider\ this = 
Effect u, Providence, it appears 
to be à plain Direction to us, that 
as there are not wiſely more 
Women than Men, and that Mar- 
age is the proper Means 72 7 acl 

ſerving the Succeſſion, of II 
Race, fo: one Mam bought 5 72 to 
contract Marriage with. one Wo- 
man; "otherwiſe, a great Part of 
Mankind might be excluded, .a- 
gainſi their Conſent, from the 
Means of contributing tawards 
1 2 he 
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' the. Support or Encreaſe off it 
and, Eadie, „ of gf ene 
one conſiderable End of their 
Creation. Plurality of Wives, 
8 Therefore, is mmncon/t/tent with 
that Order of Nature, unhich 
Providence has mar d out to us, 
and from which we canubt de. 
art, without opening a Door 10 
that unbridled Licentiouſneſs, and 
thoſe abominable Crimes, "which 
are practiſed without Shame or 
Remorſe, wherever Peony 10 
e q * | ; . | 
* A BUY vb} ex Ines 

And 1040 1 7 8 4o the Judz- 
ment of the Reader, whether the 
Author had good Reaſons for the 
Following Paſſage ; or whether he 
has not given too juſt and great 
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ju Morals there ig us greater 
0 Certainty. Plurality af: Hzy0s 
* 75 odious among Chriſtians.; and 
« all the Wit and Learning of a 
great Genius, in-Defence. of it, 
* has been; rejected W18h Com- 
F tempt. But Polygamp. is not 
* ſhocſting to a Mahometan. What 
« Men have. learned, from their 
« [nfancy. en/laves them, and the 
* force Cum nps Na- 
ture; and, al the ſame time, 
* mitales ber in ſucli a Manner, 
* that it is often difficult io know 
* by which of the two we are 
influenced. lu the. Eaſt, for- 


8 * 
= 


* mery, Sfters married Bro- 
; * thers, and it Was. Meritorious 
„for a Man to marry his Mo- 


* ther Such Alliances are àbo- 

* minable; but it is certain, that 

| © whatever Horror ue Conceive 
cc 

2 8 at 
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* at the Thoughts of them, there 
" PI nor hing In N. ature pg nan, 


. * upon Mode and Cuſtom: W * 


— * 
22 8 11 A \ St '«% < - 


-* Conmtnience;"- With Helped? 70 
Handy "Good and Salutary Ends 
of Society, and a Conformity to 
the Will and De fign' af Cod, in 
the Order. he has apponited 70. 
wards attaining thaſè Ends, cer. 
valndy import, if Words have nor 

quite oy their dnn Stent} 

ſomething” more than 
the Efetts , mere Mode and 
Cuſtom. So ha ſhould there 
really he no moral Furpitude in 
ſuch Marriages ; yet tt ought not, 
in reſpect of thoſe Reaſons, ic 
be ſaid, That there ig nothing 
* Nt N ature repugnant to them, 
te but what 1s built uren Mode 


* and Cuſtom. 
13 The 
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ſaid, is, that the Laws of Com- 
munication between Men con fi- 
dered as Members o Socieiy, 
being eftabliſbed by Cod, he has 
a Right, as 8 — Legiſlator, 
and in whom all Power and 


Prepriety is ue ſted, to alter thoſe 


Laus, or to" diſpenſe with them 
at Pleaſure, provided he do no- 
thing which may render the Con- 
dition of Men, upon the whole 
Matter, more miſerable, than if 
they had never been; thus, by a 
ſpecial Command, Gu may au- 


thorize a Father to Sacrifice his 


Son, or one Nation to deſtroy or 
ſpoil another, without any pravi- 
ous Cauſe or Declaration of. War - 
But it is contrary to moral Obli- 


| gation, becauſe contrary. to the 


good and beneficial Ends God had 


mM 


2 - — - — —— —— — 
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in eſtabliſhing Society, that any 
buman Cher, amen Lal aſſume 
uch an arbitrary Power. And 
therefore Actions of this Na- 
ture, tho not Immoral, under 
fuch Circmm ſtances, where the 
Authority o God does inter poſe; 
yet, where it does not, are a no- 
torious Breach aud Violation of 
he moral Law, whatever Mode 
or Cuſtom night be pleaded in 
Excuſe or Defence of them. 


14. From what has been ſaid, | 
a very good Argument may be 
formed, in Proof: of publick Af. 
tection, a5 à rea ſonablè and mo- 
ral Virtue, tho it may ſome- 
times mterfere with private In. 
tereſt. I lay it down, as an ac- 
knowledged Truth, that God de- 
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lit ſigned Man for a. ſociable Crea- lt 
4 ture, and that, conſequently, 4 
"i Society 
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She" Age 10 agreeable" to the) WE 
end 22 on"ef Cod. N is un 
evident Proof of ig being ſo, 
that Nature, 4vhith"does — 
in vain, has given ro. 2 . 
on er Capacities for ſ[eve- 
24 in 2 Life, but pro. 
per Diſpo/itions for the Diſchargo 
of them: To which may be ad. 
ded, that Society is neceſſary to 
or remove,” 752 Evils, 
to which Man, in a folttary 
State, would be expoſ, ed; and 
d hrocure 4 n any 
Wants '; which, e ſame 
time, would be n and 
render Life  beſs beneficial ary 
de jt. * ro him. 


SC ob es 


On guppo / tion, then, has Main 
was formed for Society, and is 
become a Member of ii; we are 
to 9 der him, as acting in a 

ö K very 
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very dilſferent Capacity, from that, 
whichawas the Rule o,, his Action 
in private Life Me ſball di / 
cover. him to be unden gi great 
many. Engage 22 ari/ing from 
this, n, Relation, aud the 
Means is affords. V Pnattiot ing 
bis "Welfare. and Happibeſe; 

Means ſo obi. and - 15 katy: 
that a very. little: Ne flethiin Will 
ſerue 1 ben, it Was taped 


for Man to ba Kane Ne 


\ 


ADA he -Que/tion- i 10,0 . is 43 
ther, admitting Society doe gd. 
rribute. vs ſihly lo the Benefit and 
Happineſs. of "human. \Life, a | 
Mam is under a moral Obligation, 
as a focial Creature, any far- 
ther, perhaps," than he finde bis 
own' Account in per Forming por 
rain beneficent Offices, 1b 
ae from ſe of. public 


Good * E 
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Go04'?s' $9 that 5 any Advan- 
tag uctruing to him from a pri- 
vale Ad of aubat we call In. 
juiftive; mill more than vver-bal- 
lance the Lyß; or» Inconventence 
he-'fuftains thereby, im: the Pub- 
lick, Mpothen he is not. then at 
Liberty to pre fer bis perſonal 
Intereſt to that f tbe Pub- 
lic se : PII net d Dy 


They, who argue from the De- 
fects and corrupt State of hu- 
man Nature, affirm, that Man 
neben acts but from a” Motive 
of Vanity or Self-love ; that 
what we term publick Spirited- 
neſs, where Men pretend te ſa- 
crifice their private Afﬀettions 
to the Good of the Community, 
7s nothing more than à refined 
and mwell-diſgemſed Hypocriſy ; 
and that, if we could fee the 

1 ſecret 
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ſecrel Sprims, which mave them, 
'we ſhould make à very. dtffer 
xent. Judgment of their Conduct 
This-1s the Principle\every-uhere 
afjerted:by the Autbor of the * 
Dotrinfulaets of human Virtues; 
of the Moral Reflections; and 
ib Eſſay, pn. Comets; 
atbis/e- principal Anguments I 
have examimed, and refuted, iu 
another PINE and ſhall not here 
* beat. Xn ane 
N 2 : 

They, an the Wer d Hand, a 
argue, 1bich i dhe only. certain 
Way of arguing upon moral Sub- 
zeds,. from the natural Capaci- 
ties, Niſpoſitions amd Powers of | 
Man, and the End of Cod in 
endowting him with them, do 
affirm ba certain Obligation 1, 


15 yy 2 Dun, Vol. 5 


PE 
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ar Nules of Action to Man, do 
as buidenti «ars/e 7 ram them, in 
re / pect to ſocial as to ſolitarꝝ Lafe. 
Far. otherws/e.ahich-ought not 
God in creating: Man with thoſe 
Capacities, Diſpaſitians, and 


Pawers, mighi, I an arbitrary 


Act of Maus Choice, be fruſtra- 
ted; and, conſequently, God wonld 
appear to have uo End, nd End 
worthy of his Wiſdom: or Good- 


neſs in ſuch. a. Beſen. 


Under the ſe 70 diſſer ent Di- 
Aincdione, of hoſe, ho argue 
from the Defefts, and of. others, 
ho argue from the proper Ha- 
culties f human Nature, and 
the End a, God in them, tho 
Authors . of the. Search int the 
Nature of Soctety, and of the 
Inquiry concerning Virtue, have 
gl divided 
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divided,". and tuen n ſepurare Wl 
Part und it ah row » ; 
by the Anthor of the Search, . 
6c raid S ο re 

« por hat theNottons of; 754 3 
© noble Mriter, which he endea- 


© 947 #9" confute, are, at the 


* ſam vime, more gencrouæ und f 
refined; that then ure @ high 


© Compliment to humum Kind, and 


capable, hy the help of a"little | 
Eur hinſin ſim, of inſpiring us with 


© noſd noble Sentimenta concerning 


6e the Dignity of human Nature. 1 


He ns, «J/ÞHat Pity it- 753 they | 


Huld not be . I 


* or advance this mich, J | 


* gad not e de male 


4 


c mn + almoſt of this | 


* Trewife. thay Ade \s e, 


A Pham 2% inconſy ent” WIFD' von 5 


ho en n Experience." \ 8 


151 \ ay 8 \\ Demon | 
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ITS IG U 5 N A* Ne . VY r d) 
Demon /iration carries a - Farce 

and Evidence with it, where the 
Terms. f it are under./tood," in 
ich re ſpedt I Should he unfuſd 

40 complain 8 of. this Aut Hor, 2 
decient, thai cunnot enſili be 
eliuted hy an attentiue and im- 
YE partial luquirer after Truth 
But a Demomſtration, eſpecially 
iu almoſi every Page of a Book; 
which. con ſiſds uf a greu Num- 
ber af Pages, one would think 
aud iuviucibly Silence the Di/- 
ug, aud or ever wnjſe all Op. 

4 Daſilion to. fall before iu: And, 
Vet, after le ftricteſi Reſearch 
iuto bis Pet formance, I have not 
geen able, nor, I believe, any o- 
ther Perſon, to diſcnven one cons 
vicing Proof that a Man ne- 
ver acts from à true Motibè of 
Public Gaod. when ſuch. Good 


COMICS 
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comes in Competition with private 
be or Affection. * 8 de 
This Weder "Da" demin | 
Ted, indeed, that human ere 1 
is. very corrupt, and that he is 
no Stranger to the corrupt State 
of it; that Pride, and Vanity, 
and Self love, abſtrafting. From 
all foreign Regards,” are the 
great and general Springs of bu. 
man Action In ſhort, that ſome 
of the brighteſt, and, in common 
Opinion, ihe moſt generous and 
gallant Actions of Men, per- 
Formed in the publick Service, 
and, lo all appearance, for the 
publick Good of their Country; 
are often owing to the e e dared | 
and vicious Morives. | 


* 


This: 1, readily grant may, | 
with a. high — of- proba- | 
bility, | 
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bility, be deduced from daily Ex- 
perience. But 1e deny the Con- 
= /equence, that no Man can, or e- 
ver has, acted upon a pure di- 
= :mere/ted Affection for the pub. 
lick Good; and from a juſt Senſe 
of thoſe Obligations, which he is 
= under, in relation to it, either 
From the general Order of Pro- 
vidence, or by Vertu of expreſs 
and voluntary Compact. 


1 fhall add nothing more upon 
the former Di/tinfion, than, 
that ſuppoſing Men, in a pure 
State of Nature, under no Form 
of Government, or any legal Re- 
flraints, to which, by common 


2 

' BY Conſent, they have agreed 10 ſub- 
mit; yet, even in this Caſe, on 
Occa ſion of their meeting and con- 
vcr /mg together, they have not 
an arbitrary Power of infuring 
1 br 
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comes in Competition with private 
acer or Affection SI 


3 \ 
x 


1 This W Das" demin L 
i] Ted, indeed, that human hire if 

| is. very corrupt, and that he is 
10 Stranger to the corrupt State 
of it; that Pride, and Vanity, 
and Self- love, abſtrating from 
all foreign Regards, are the 
great and general Springs o, bu. 
man Actium In ſhort, that ſome 
of the brighteſt, and, in common 
Opinion, the moſt generous and 
gallant Actions of Men, per- 
Formed in the publick Service, 
and, to\ all appearance, for the 
publick Good of their Country, 
are often owing to the fe 7 ae ; 
and vicious Motives. 2 


Tbir 1, readily 1 40 ] 
with 4 migh — F proba- 
Bilily, 
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bility, be deduced from daily Ex- 
perience. But we deny the Con- 
ſequence, that no Man can, or e- 
ver has, acted _ a pure diſ- 
intereſted Affection for the pub- 
lick Good; and from a juſt Senſe 
of thoſe Obligations, which he is 

= under, in relation to it, either 

HJrom the general Order of Pro- 

vidence, or by Vertu of expreſs 
and voluntary Compact. 


I fhall add nothing more upon 
the former Diſtinfion, than, 
that ſuppoſing Men, in a pure 
State of Nature, under no Form 
of Government, or any legal Re- 
flraints, to which, by common 
Conſent, they have agreed to ſub- 
mit; yet, even in this Caſe, on 
Occa/ion of their meeting, and coi* 
ver/mg together, they have not 
an arbitrary Power of infuring 

1 br 
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or deſtroying one another; or of | 
falſifying, ſuppo ſing they had one 
common Language, in their Words 
or Oaths; which, yet they would 
have, and might exerciſe ai 
Pleaſure, if there were no real 
Diiſlinction of moral Good and 
Evil, independent on Mode, Cu,. 
tom, or human Compact; for 
thoſe, upon the preſent Suppoſt- 


tion, are not yet introduced. 


But, that in a State of Nu. 
ture, Man could have no ſuch 
Power, appears evidently from 
hence, that the Exerciſe of it 
would be directly oppoſite to the 
Will and Deſign of God, in qua- 
Ii ing Man to become a Mem 
ber of Soctety. Acts, for inſtance, 
of V wlence and Cruelty, would 
be contrary to thoſe Motions of 
Pity and Compaſſion, which uf: 

70 


4 
, 
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fo deeply implanted in our very 
Frame and Make, that they are 
in our common Dialect, very pro- 


8 -erly expreſſed by Humanity, and, 


in ſeveral other Languages, by 
Terms of the like import ; as if 
they were ſo eſſential to human 
Nature, that it could not be di- 
ve/ted of them, without being 
abſolutely deſtroyed. If Man had 
an unaccountable Power, a Race of 
Tyrants,-or a ſingle Tyrant, who 
could not be re ſiſted, might, law- 
fully, deſtroy all the reſt of 
Mankind, and ſo be capable, with» 
out a Crime, not only of oppoſme 
the Deſign, but of deſtroying the 
Work of God. It will be impo /- 
ſable, indeed, in this way of an- 
guing, i prove, that Cain might 
not, without incurring any Guilt, 
have killed his Brother, upon the 
[lighteſt Provecation, or without 


12 any 
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any for if the Nature of all 
Crimes depends on poſitive Laws, 
Where there was no poſitive 
Law, there could be no Crime. 
Theſe are the unavoidable Con- 
1 equences, which will follow up- 
on the Aſjertion, that the Di. 
/tinftion of Virtue and Vice 
a Holly depends on Cuſtom or Com. 
patt; and here, I take it, we have a 
Jiri Demonſtration from the Or- 
der Nature and Providence, that 
this Di ſtinction is, and muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be acknowledged autece- 


gend to Cuſtom and Compact. 


This appears no leſs from 
the following In ſlauce; where 1 


in to ſhew that Men, in a pure 


S! are of Nature, can have no 


arbitrary Power of falſifying 
71 their Words or Oaths. Not 


in their Words, becauſe that 
1 would 


| 
| 
7 
4 
0 
1 
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would be contrary to the Uſe of 
Speech, and the many beneficial 
Ends which would mutually ariſe 
to Men, from a free and inge- 
nuous Communication of their 
Thoughts Neither, in their 
Oaths, for this additional Rea- 
fon, That an Oath being the moſt 
folemn Sanction that can be gi- 

ven to the Truth of what we 
ay, in the Name, and as, in 
8 he ſpecial Preſence of God, Per- 
Jury is the higheſt Inſiance of 
Contempt and Diſhonour, that 
can be offered to his Divine Ma- » 
ey; and is, therefore, in the 
Nature of it, (and, without Re- 
W gard to any ſubſequent Treaty, 
or expreſs Stipulation among 
Men that an Oath fhall oblige) | 
intrinſically, 2which is, what we | 
call, morally, Evil. 


But 
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But where Society is once con- 
ſtituted, and Men have agreed 
10 ſubmit to the Articles and 
Conditions, upon which it was 
formed; ſeveral new Obliga- 
trons ariſe, in relation to our 
Conduct towards other Men; as 
to which we had before a much 
greater, and, in ſome caſes, per- 
haps, an intire Liberty of Di/- 
cretion. Becauſe, without a Re- 
rains of ſuch unbounded Li. 
berty, or, ſuppoſing every Man 
had a lawtul Right to any thang, 
to which, in his private State, 
he had a natural Right, Socie- 
ty could no longer ſubſ:/t in Peace, 
or maintain itſelf in the free 
Enjoyment of thoſe Things, 
which the ſeveral Members of 
it already poſſeſs. For where 
all Things are in common, as all 


Things 
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Things are, or ſhould be, to Man, 
in private Life, without which o- 
thers may conveniently live or 


ſupport them ſelves, Property will 


be reduced into a much narrower 
Compaſs. And, therefore, under 
all Forms of Government in the 
World, whether they be Tell or 
regulated, Men have expreſly, 
or interpretatively conſented to 
depart, in many caſes, from 
their natural Rights, in con fi- 
deration of certain Benefits, 
which they propoſed to reap, and 
do generally reap from Society, as 
an equivalent, or more than an e- 
qurvalent for them. And, if 
it was reaſonable for Men to 
enter into ſuch Engagements, it 
is equally reaſonable, and, there- 
fore, we ſay, Matter of moral 
Obligation, flowing from the 
Law of Nature, that they ſhould 
afterwards 
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afterwards land to thoſe En. 
gagements. Hor, as Grotius wel! 
obſerves, the natural Lau does 
not only oblige, in reſpect to ſuch 
things as do not depend on hu- 
man Will; but to ſuch Appoint- 
ments as have been made by 
the general Conſent of Mankind: 
As Dominion, he ſuppoſes, was 
originally introduced by Compact; 
but being once introduced, it 15 
contrary to natural Right to take 
away what another has in poſ- 
ſeſſion, againſt his Conſent ; even, 
tho it may be of ſuperfluons 
Uſe to the Proprietor, and very 
convenient to him who takes ii. 
And it is under this Condition 
only, I have aſſerted above, that 
in a State of Nature, Property 
would be reduced into a much 
narrower Compaſs: For that 1 
Man can juſily take away, by 


Force, 
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Force, what is actually in Poſ- 
ſelſion of another, and equally 
conventent for him, appears to 
be repugnant to natural Equity, 
even ab ſtracting from all poſitive 
Law. And it is in this Senſe, 
J concerve, Paulus, the Lawyer, 
as cited by Grotius, affrms, That 


Theft is forbid by the Law of 


Nature; that Ulpran accounts 
it diſhoneſt by Nature; and Eu- 
ripides, hateful to God. But to 
fay, it is contrary to the Law 


of Nature to deprive a Man of 


what he can, without Injury to 
himſelf, part with ; and with- 
out which another Perſon can- 
not well ſubſi/t, here I take it, 
the Law of Nature is only to 
be underſtood, im a ſecondary, 
or conſequential Senſe, as flouu- 
ing from a Principle of natural 
Reaſon, on Suppo ſition of a 
m 


Man s 
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Man's bec oming an incorporated 
Member of a Common-aealth, 
and as having ſubjefted himſelf | 
to the Laws of it. 


So that whether we conſider 
Man in his more private, or in his 
ſocial Capacity, there are very 
good Reaſons why he * 01 
many Accounts, give up his per- 
Jonal Rights for the good of o. 
ther private Perjons ; and, eſpe- 
cially, for the publick Good 
And if there are Reaſons in 
the former Reſpect of Humanity, 
and Compaſſion ; in the latter, 
of Juſtice and Honour, why 
a Man ſhould do ſo; How can 
we account for the bold Aer 
tion of thoſe Men, who ſay,“ Man 
* never acts but from a Prin- 
ce ciple of vain Glory, or Self- 

1 2 ? This is what the 2 
Thor 
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thor of the Deceitfulneſs of hu- 


man Virtues, formerly has ad- 
vanced, and endeavoured to 


Particulars, which are well cho- 
ſen, and applyed with much Art. 
And I have preſumed above, all 
the Sophiſms and ill Principles of 
that Book are fully confuted by me 
in another Place. I have here 
undertaken the ſame Defence 
of moral Virtue, in anſwer to 
a modern Author, who, if he 
does not diſcover ſo much Rea- 
ding, upon his Subject, is, per- 
haps, on ſome Accounts, no leſs 
qual: fied to impoſe upon his Rea- 
der, and to capitvale weak 
Minds by his Aſſurance and 
Addreſs. I have not, it is ac- 
knowledged, particularly exami- 
ned all the Exemplifications 
of his Argument; but [ have 

m 2 ..- _ 


prove by a large Induftion of 
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[aid enough, in general, to obviate 
any ill Influence they may have 
upon the main fundamental Ar- 
ticles of Morality; and what has 
been ſaid upon the former Part 
of the Search, may be indiſſe- 
rently applyed to all the fol. 
lowing Parts. 


But there is one Argument, 
which beg leave to add, as 
being a ſhort, and, if I miſtake 
not, a ſfatisfaffory Anſwer 10 
every Thing; that either Mr. 
Eſprit, or the Author of the 
Search, has advanced to ſhe, 
that a Man always acts from 
a Motive of Vanity, or Self, 
lobe; as Selj-love 15 oppoſed 10 
public Affection. This Argument, 
in ſubſtance,avas urged before, huul 
it may not be altogether unuſeful 
zo propoſe it here, with ſome Vari. 


ation, 
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ation, as to the form. If Man 
do not aft from a More 
of public Affection, either by 
vertue of thoſe natural Iuclinati- 
ons, which God has implanted in 
him ; or of thoſe expreſs En- 
gagements which he is entered 
into; it muſt be either for want 
of Knowledge, or Ability : Either 
his Reaſon is not ſufficient to 
inform him, how he ſhould act 
conformably to thoſe Inchunations 
and Engagements; or of Rea- 


| ſou be ſufficient to this End, 
| he has yet no Power to fol- 
on, the Light, or Direction of 


it. To ſay God has placed us 


in a State of Life, wherem 
certain Duties are required of 


us, neceſſary to the End of it, 
which we neither know, mor 
are capable of knowing how 
to perform, can never be 

reconciled 
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reconciled with the Idea we have 
of the divine. Wiſdom. And 
11 is no leſs contrary to all 
the Ideas we have of the di. 
vine Goodneſs and Juſtice, 15 
jay, that God hath given Men 4 
Light, which they have no Power 
zo follow ; and, therefore, ſerve; 
not ſo much to conduct, as t» 
reproach and condemn them. 
Nothing can be more derogato- 
ry to the Honour of God, or 
reproachful to human Nature, 
than to ſuppoſe Man cannot ab, 
upon virtuous Motives, what 
God, or the State wheretm he 
is placed by God, requires he 
ſhould do ; what he has with: 
all proper Diſpoſitions and A: 
bilities for doing, and what he 
has obliged himſelf to do ©) 
expreſs Compact. And yet theſe 
Conſequences will unavoidabl 

follow, 
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follow, if it be once admitted, 
that Man, in publick Life, never 
acts from a true Motive of publick 
Good. 


The great Diffuulty, which I 
Hall — diſſemble, relating to 
the Matter im que ſtion, has been 
thought to lie here. The End 
of Man, that for which God 
created him, and Which he in- 
vincibl deſi res and purſues, 1s 
Happineſs. Now it is ſaid, the 
| publick Good of Society often 
requires that Man en, ſa- 
* his priuate Happineſs 7 

Here, therefore, ſeem to b 
= different Ends, both 01 
them, by Confeſſion, agreeable 2 
divine appointment, and which 
| yet directiy iuter fere, aud tend 10 
ae ſroy one another. In this 
[ei caſe, we are asked, What Me- 
J thod 
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thod of Reconciliation can be 
propoſed, that the Author of 
human Nature, and of human 
Government, may appear to have 
acted according to his eſſential 
Characters of Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs, in theſe two different 
Con/titutions ? Since, according to 
theſe Attributes, he could not 
have ſo acted, if the re ſpectiue Du- 
tres, or Intere/tsof them ſbould be 
Found abſolutely incompatible. I 
ſay abſolutely incompatible, be- 
cauſe it is confeſſed, ſome Compe- 
pin * * the Duties 5 In- 
tere/ts 6 ale, and of ſo- 
cial Liſe, — Jubi}t, ie 
their mutual Deſtruction, ar any 
guſt and neceſſary Cauſe of their 
Separation. In this caſe, as 
in all other Diſputes, which 
will ſometimes unavoidably hap- 
pen among the neareſt __ 
an 
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and the beſt of Friends; Rea- 
ſon, upon an impartial State 
of the Caſe on both Sides, 
ſhould determine, which Side 
ought to yield and ſubmit. 


| Now, if we will examine 
| 7mpartially, what the different 
Duties, or Intereſts, of private 
and ſocial Life may require 
of us? The Difficulty of the Que- 
ion will not, J apprehend, be 
% great, but we may - eaſily 
come 1 4 Reſolution upon 
1. 


As the End of private Life 
is pravate Happineſs; ſo that 
of public Life, is publick Good. 
Tet, whereof private Happi- 
neſs is the prime and origi- 
nal Foundation ; and, in which. 
therefore, we mit always 

; n preſume 


— 
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preſume it to be included. 50 

that no Man can be obliged 

to. any Duties of Society, 

which will more than .over-ba- 

lance the Benefits, which he 

can propoſe to reap from So. 

cieiy. For this would be th 

propoſe an End, (which no wife, 

or reaſonable Man will do 

of leſs Value, than that which 

2s expended or given up, in 

FF order to attain it. And, there- 
1 fore, when a Man becomes a 
1 Member of Society, though he 
may make a voluntary Ceſſion 

of a great many natural Rights, 

towards qualifying himſelf 10 

ſhare in the common and le- 

gal Rights of it Jets there 

are certain fundamental Rights 

and Privileges, if they ought not 

_ rather to be called Properties 

' belonging to human Nature, from 
'" |  _awhich 


— * 
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which Men can never recede, 


or be obliged to recede, upon any 
Con/ideration whatever. It can 
never be lawful, for In/tance, 
much leſs obligatory to a Man, 
to commit a Sin, though be 
might, thereby, ſave the Com- 
monwealth. Not only becauſe 
no ſubſequent Relation or Cam- 


pat, in any Kind, can vacate 


the Obligation, all Men are 
under, of Obedience to the ſu- 
preme Legiſlator ; but becauſe 
the Evil of Sin, and the dread- 
ful Conſequences, ta which it 
expoſes the Sinner, are great- 
er, than any Good, which he 
can enjoy, as a Member of 
Society, or on Account of hs 


doing any Service to it, will 


ever be able to compenſate, 


2 4 Some 


P w . 1 <9 om 
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Some, indeed, have made it 
a Que ſtion, whether a Man 
can be obliged, for the Ser- 
vice of the Publick, to expoſe 
himſelf to certain and una- 
voidable Death ? Becauſe, by 
the Loſs of Life, he loſes all 
the Benejits, which he expefted 
to reap from Society; and for 
the Sake of which he became 
a Member of it. 


This Queſtion is the more 
aifficultly accounted for, by thoſe 
who reſolve the Obligation Man- 
kind are under tothe principal Du- 
ties of Society, into a certain 
original Contract, whereby Men 
agreed to regulate their Beha- 
viour, before they ſaned the 
At of ther Incorporation. 
Now, if the Queſtion had been 
antecedently 
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antecedently propoſed, whether 
they would ſacrifice their Lves 
for the Service of the State, 
if, immediately, upon their 
ſigning, they ſhould be com- 
manded to do fo? It is not 
very natural to believe, that 
many of them would have ar- 
ticled upon that Condition. 


Whereas, if the Duties ow- 
ing to Society, or what here 
principally intend, to the ſu- 
| preme Authority in it, is found- 
ed on the paternal Right, or 
on any Power antecedently ap- 

pointed by God, for the bet- 
ter Adminiſtration of civil Co- 
vernment ; then there is leſs Diſ- 
pute, whether ſuch Power, for 
neceſſary Ends of Coverument, 
may not command a Subjeft to 
expoſe himſelf to certain and 
unavoidable 


; 


| 
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unavoidable Death; becauſe, tho 
the civil Magiſtrate can give 
a Man Nothing in Enchange 
for his Liße; yet, an all. 
powerful God can, and a+ wiſe 
and juſt God will repair any 
Loſs or Suffering, which his 
Creatures may ſuſtain, by add. 
ng in Obedience to his own 
Iuſtitution, and towards attain- 
ing the proper Ends of it. 


So that, here, we have a 
Full Anſwer io all the Ob. 
fections, that can be made a. 
gainſt the Practicablene ſs of 
ſocial Duties, when they come 
in Competition with the u- 
rere ſts of private Life; and 
awhich ſhew, indeed, that the 
Obligations we are under in 
theſe two different Capacities, 
are, after all, very conſiſtent. 

8 | "208 
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= For à Deſire of Happmeſs, 

= ihe invincible Motive to Ac- 

tion in private Life, does not "it 
only carry us towards preſent, 9 
but towards future Happineſs. i 
Now it is very compatible 
with ſuch a Deſire, that vue 
Should give up ſome Good, which 
we attually poſſeſs, to the cer- 
tain Eupectation of a diſtant, 
but far greater Good in Rever- 
fron. © : | 


fable, is of no Conſequence to 
thoſe, who do not believe a 
future State of Retribution to 
Men, according to their good or 
evil Actions in this Life. But 


( 

4 

This Argument, I am ſen- = 
; 


„be Author of the Search thinks if 
zoo juſtly, to incur any [mputati- n 
„on of ſuch a Character. And, Ml 
Wl #berefore, I wiſh, in accounting 1 


1 fo 7 
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for the Reaſon, upon which, he 
ſuppoſeth, Politicians have under- 
taken to cavihze Mankind, he had 
omitied the following Remark. * 
ce That they being unable to give 
* ſo many real Rewards, as would 
ce ſatisfy all Perſons for every 
ce individual Action, they were 
« forced to contrive an imaginary 
© one ; that, as a general Equi 
ce valent for the Trouble of Self- 
* denial, ſhould ſerve on all Oc- 
© caſioms; and, without coſting any 
* Thing either to themſelves, or 
* others, be yet a moſt accepta- 
« ble Recompenſe to the Receivers. 


This Recompenſe, as he pro- 
ceeds to explain it, 1s Flattery. 
Concerning which, conſidered by 
him as the principal Spur to hu-- 
man Action, I ſball not repeat, 
| what 
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what'has'been ſaid already. The 
only Reflection, I ſhall make upon 
the'Paſſage , here cited, is, that 
thes\. Author wholly aſcribes to 
a ſiniſter and indirect Motive, 
what naturally might have been 
aſcribed, I will add, what a 
Man who believes a future State, 
and attends to the proper Conſe- 
quences of his Belief, would cer- 
taiuly have aſcribed to the Influence 
of it ubon much better Grounds. He 
will. never be able to ſbeu, that 
the Perſons, by whoſe Wiſdom So- 
cieties were firſt erefted and mo- 
delled, and who preſcribed juſt and 
wholſome Laws for the Govern- 
ment of. tbem, would not com ſider, 
how Obedience to thoſe Laws might 
be moſt eſfectually enforced; and, 
particularly by ſuch Sanctions, as 
would have the moſt power ful E 
feft upon their Hopes, and their 


0 Fears; 


Www | 
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Feats ; Paſhons, u hioh ncurrepe- 


rute; or ought to operale, it li fo 
great Force and Finer , When 


AV . ID) W 


We) en it ave e 
| be unge d as a very good. ext, 
in Proof of a future State, \thai 
the Duties which Men owe, or #he 
Sacrifice, which, in certain Caſes, 
they are obliged. to mate t Soct- 
ety, are greater, in Proportion, 
Iban the Benefits they recerve from 
Society At leafs, their: Shroice, 
perhaps their moſt. meritirions 
| . „ for tbe: publick\Good; 40, 
es, tend to their Ruiu ; and 
Ft in vulgar 
Di grace. No- i 
nable lo believe, fe HE a 


tal Da ing fromthe pre- 


ſent 
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fend 8 tat , Phings, cannot be 
totaly * eme eæcept Cod 
o interpbſe to prevent them, 

% A mrveulous. Power vel he 
Da: "fomRerimEe," abmidantly \ſup+ 
ph all Def dender of Fhat Kind! in 
e 40 eſpectally'ſuch, as hap- 
405 Men, in conſequence 
US heb acting by Virtus Wy mo 
en „ -on.ren 5 | 


Bus chere 15 0 Octa ion Are m0 
1 in/tance in ſich extraordinary 
— 5 oo enter upon a nice In. 
ing all the Meafures 


I has ee, againſt thePrac- 
1 5 gre of civil Duttes, from a 


rnly virtuous Principle, is expre 
fea mgeneralTerms,and 3 
to ſuch Caſes, as ordinarily occur in 
civil Life. His Arguments proceed, 
ee to the common Idea Men 
0 2 have 
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have of Self-denial ; without con- 
a_ it as . on 5 
or that. part very pre 
Ang Res far. hich ; 
ſen his Notaon,. that Self- :denial 
is never practiſed Hear, Hee Mo- 
vive of, Virtue,.or ck. Aﬀfec- 
tiam, is more 14% gl, 4% his 
Endeavour 10 defend it is, ar the 
ſame Time, more offen{yve. and 
injurious to human Nature; which 
corrupt as it may. appear in com- 
mon Practice, or in ibe Mri- 
ringe of ſome Men, yet, bleſſed 
be God, is not wholly, nor uni- 
n/a ly, COTE in Promeiple. 


* ebe Sh 3 the. Nes 
ples. , this M. riter, upon the 


Sulyect of moral Virtue. And 
he can have no Nea ſon to com- 
plain, that be . has, on any Ac- 
count, been treated after an un- 
| becoming 
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. 


becoming or injurious Manner. I 
Hall, rather, perhaps, be thought 


be/t,; upon very. Precarious 
* 3 perſo- 
nal Application. However, I 
fall only take Notice, in parti- 
cular, \ of . the Injuſtice, which 
he hath done to the Memory of a 
late moſt emiment Phyſician; and 
of. ſeveral Things, which he hath 
ſaid, on thaz. Occaſion, highly re- 
fleting upon the Honour of 'one 
of the moſt celebrated Seats of 
"es . 


* 
bf Bp. 
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Egarnimy r ne old, N 
| e ohh "hich, I habe had th». 
ty" of bearing byth 40 he In 
Ar PO. Farce N 7 
have fai fied the 22 ing R 

Nectionf, "though the Nature"vf 
De zu, in bit Preface, bud 
wot fo directly Sened @ x 1 
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In an Effe upon Cherit and 
2. Schools, 2% 4 ntar kable 
Inflance of har Pride and Ve 
nity; „hir e Jeman mnkes 
he wine 5 human 
Attion, 8 ar Me ar) mentions 
2 prodigidy Gift, (% Gift of 
Doctor Radcliffe 75 rhe Univer /ity 


of Oxford) which — — Wh 
preat A in the rid. He 


e to ſet this Matter in the 
_.Lighrit Fe and begs Leave, 

oa once, to pleaſe Pedants, to 
treat 
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EWA ez abbot Sori er 
Perſons,.\ or: what Body of Men, 
e here complements o reſpett- 
fully withube Character of He- 
dants. / am willing to believe 
he did not deen, what the 
Cour ſe o his rhetorical. ##26/i0ns 
Would naturally enough lead one 
to hin he might. a. I. ſhall 
oui olhſer vs concerntng.\the Mo- 
tines, to. which be imputes the 
n#eble Benefadtton of: Doctor Rad- 
2 ro the Uni ver un, hat he 
has ſcarce ſaid am N hing, but 
upon ſuch Suppoſitioms, which if 
we may be allowed arbitrarily 10 
make, \ ibere never Was, or ever 
all be | '@- generous and difmte: 
refled Bene faction iu the World. 
It-<iavill le impoſſible to tuſtance 
* 4 one pions, ar charitable 
N. Foundation, 
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Foundation, where the Foundes 
might not be concetved, if mere 
Surmiſes would authorize a 


fler Judgment of their Intention, 
to have been acted, in one Re. 


ect or dag Fog Jome nb. 


© 4a 


© The. greate ef r of 
— whereby this Writer 
— ſupport his Judgment con- 
erning Door Radcliff's Beque/t, 

25 that He left a Trifle 7 10 his 
< Relations who ſtood in Need of 
u, and an immenſe' Treaſure 
< 70 an L. W 1 es cock not 
* Want: 11. Son 5 


The hn —_ of this cha 
zs not altogether e ſs; and 
Iould, 5 u Meuns, le ſſen the 


Motrves of Tenderneſs Al Com- 
paſſion on, naturally, implanted m 
Men 


9 
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Men towards their neare/t Rela- 
rtons:, Ter there ſeems to be a 
greater diſcretionary Liberty left. 
70 thoſe, who have raiſed an 
Eſlate, in the Di ſpaſition which 
they may think to make of it lo- 
wards any pions or publick U — 
The Ties of Blood are ſo ſirong 

that there is ſeldam Occaſion. to 
uſe any Arguments toenforce them. 
Men, when they hear the Voice 
of Nature —— upon them, are 
— apt, in following it, to be 
righteous overmuch. The Fault, 
il be really a\Fault, to prefer 
the public Good, in any Kind, to 
private Affection, doth not com · 
2 lie _ Ways; I his, a 
leaſt, may rea E be preſumed, 
= 4 "a Parſon Who Jhould 2 
private Conſiderations, tt: 
wards the Advancement of ſume 
ae Good, di ſcauers hotha much 
P | greater 
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greater Mind, and a better 'Diſ- 
Pofition of Heart; than a Peron, 
(which is the common Caſe of the 
World) who,” in a vaſt Fortune, 
centers all his De ſires in aggran- 
aizing his private Family, with- 
our any Bowels of Compaſſion to- 
wards the refl of Mankind; or 
without e ein any Ack of 
Bene jicence, in Proportion, to the 


Opportunities, which he hath ofa do- 
8 8 Co 


There ; is, @ "has all; great Di f- 
Aculiyi in fixing the 4. e Bounds, 
between private and public Af- 
fection. And, in very Caſe, where 
the Meaſures of an Day! are leſs 
aſcertained, the: Rule, to all in- 
genuous: Minds, is to follow the 
Judgment of Obarity, not, with 
rhir Centleman, to proceed wholly 
Japon GT arbitrary, and 

öde un- 
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uncharitable Pre ſumptions. Dr. 
Radcliffe /eems, indeed, princi: 
pally: to haue incurred the virn- 
len Cenſurès here © paſſed upon 
him, not imply, becanſe he made 
42 moſt hene cent Bequeſt of: = 
E/tate by Will; but, becauſe, be 
did not make a ; Diſpoſition. 9e it, 
exattly in this Writer o ownWay: 
yet an Error in Judgment, if, 
upon a ffeigned Conceſſion, the 
Dacton had been really chargeable 
with ſuch Error, ought nos lo 
leſſen, neither, with Perſons of 
any. Candour, will it leſſen, the 
Merit. of a goth _ de __ 2 
7 ara 


"EY 
\ 
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0 en it is abs the. Univer: 
fi n did not want ſuch a Bene fac. 
tion the: HExpreiiun is equzuecal. 
it be intended, the Doctor g 
Bere Saus not, ah ſalutely, nece ſa 

5 Jary 
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fary to ſupport the Honbum und 
Dignity of the Univerſily; this 
r readily granted; but ſeveral 
Conventencies may be. \ deſrrable, 
and, in a Senſe, wanting! tt h- 
out which, Things may, notwith- 
funmiling, All f. 222 v4 in 4 good 
State. And the Advantages" to- 
wards the — — off Learn 
ing in Oxford, great as they. are, 
in many Reſpects, are not yet ſo 
great, as to admit 70 K — 
een 1 | 
75 e 
Bur, e mi g hir he the Me- 
rhe! % Dro" Radcliffe's: Bene fi- 
cence; why ſhould an Occaſion be 
taken From it, to aſperſe and 
depretiate him in hir Character, 
as @ Phyſician? Hhy is he repre- 
ſented; to mention none , \the 
other *Calumnies, hereby this 
ano a Ry W 
FD 


#7 
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bis Memory, as having ſmall 
“ Skill in Phy ick, and ſcarce any 
«© LL earning;--as. one Who o in ſinu-· 
* ated himſelf into Fractice by 
« vile Arts; and who [corned to 
& conſult . with. his Betters, on 
« any Emergency ſoever ; looking 
ce down with Contempt on the 
c me/t deſerving of his, Profeſ- 
« fron; and never conferring with 
« any other Phyſucian;. but what 

* would pay Homage to his ſupe- 
« rior Cenius; creep to his Hu- 
* our, aud newer approach him, 
x but with. all the ſlauiſb Ob ſe- 
cen guiou ſus ſ a Court Flatterer 
8 can ee a Prince With,” 


ol i Theſe: are. Matters 0 of high 


Charge; and, in the laſt Article, 


not only tbe Doctor, tat other 
eminent Phyſicians are concerned, 


7 Wo, Meet as great and 


bright 
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bright Ornaments of their Profeſ- 
fron, as have been ſeen in any 
Age; and hoſe Names will live, 
in future Ages, when thoſe, who 
envy their Succeſs and Reputa- 
ion, 323 be no more ne, 


bered.. * 
ok 


Ter, u addy bas G rods after 
all, are theſe Calummies raiſed, 
with ſeveral others, "which the 
Reſpect due to the "Memory of /o 
con ſiderable a Perſon, will not 

it me to recite; and which 
are deſigned to tranſmit hig Chad. 
racter to Poſterity under black 
and odious Colours? It might; in 
ſuch a Caſe, have been expected, 
that good Evidence would. be 
brought to con firm "the ſeveral 
Parts of the Charge againff 
-him And yet," m Pro f of bis 
f , we are only. referred 
* 7⁰ 
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4 4 Train of Accuſations, which, 
ſeverally, want io be proved 
themſelves; and which, were, they 
really true, ought. not to be be- 
lie ved upon the bare Aſſertion of a 
Per ſon ſovi/ibly prepoſſeſſed: But 
ſome of them are contrary, di- 
rectly contrary, io known Fats. 
He was. ſo far from treating the 
moſt delerving of his Profeſſion 
with Contempt, and refuſing ever 
to confer with them, or with any 
F them, as the Words of this 
Writer import, that ſome of them 
might be named, had [ a Permiſ- 
fron toname them, allotued, uit houi 
forming invidions Compariſons, 
to have, at lea/t, equal Preten ſious 
to thai Character, with the moſt 
celebrated of the Faculty, who 
had a particular Share in his 
Confidence and , Friendſhip; and 
with whom he trequently confer- 
* red : 
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red: Perſons, ſo far from di ſco- 
vering any Thing o that mean 
and ſervile Obſequtouſneſs, which 
is here made the Character of a 
Court Paraſute, either in their 
Temper, or Behaviour That, had 
Ja Deſign of ſetting ſuch a Charac- 
ter ina ſtronger Light, I could not 
ſucceed more happily, than by 
poſing to it thoſe very Inſtances of a 
juſt and generous Manner. 


If the Doftor did really look 
down with Contempt upon any 
Perſons, it was upon 9 
upon -thoſe only, who had Ne- 
courſe to vile and ignoble Methods, 
towards opening a Way to Prac- 
tice. And this might be, and I 
baue Reaſon to believe, was the 
true Cauſe, why he, ſometimes, 
refuſed to confer with others of 
the ſame Faculty. In/lances might 

be 
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ze named where. even they, who 
had been recommended by him to 
Buſineſs, which through Abſence, 
or ſome. ſpecial Avocations, he 
could not attend himſelf, made 
no. Scruple of practi ſing, on that 
very Occaſion, certain little indi- 
rect Arts, which he could by no 
Means approve. He under/tood 
the Importance and Excellency of 
that Profeſſion, at the Head of 
which, under the Direction of 
Providence, the public Judgment, 
and his own Merits, had placed 
him ; and the. Abuſes, which he 
obſerved, had crept into certain 
Branches of it, rendered him 
very cautions how he either con- 
fulted with thoſe who connived 
at ſuch Abuſes, or employed any 
ſubordinate Inſtruments in pro- 
mating them. He mas, therefore, 
particularly, careful in the * 
L q > 


— 
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of his Apothecaries, as well as of 
= Phyſicians, ' with whom, in 


aſes 5 Difficully, he found tt 
af te 10 confer : and, on all 


ſuch Occaſions, what he had , prin- 


cipally, Regard to, was the Ho. 
nour of 85 Profeſſion, and the 
Good of his Patients : Theſe were 
the Ends which hepreferred to all 
partial, and foreign Conſiderations 
whatever. And he had always 
thoſe Phyſicians in the greateſ1 


3 who pur ſued theſe Ends; 


and upon whom, therefore, his 
Buſmeſs has fo juſtly. devolved; 
Gentlemen, who deſpiſed tho e 
5 Arts Addreſs. Whether 

o the Apothecaries, or to the 


— en are, ſometimes, 


Found neceſſary ta give thoſe Prac- 
titibners a current Value about © 
the Town, who" want, and are, 
1 con lens 70 he fe _ 

Fey 
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they want an intrin ſicꝶ Value. 


Hau Dr. Radcliffe really de- 
ned to encourage any mean 
Arts, either towards acquiring, 
or preſerving the publick Eſteem ; 
He who knew the World ſo well, 
and, on all Occaſwns, how to make 
his Court, would have employed 
proper Agents and Emiſſaries to 
that End. And theſe he could not 
have wanted,eſpecially,among ſuch 
Number of irregular Pretenders to 
Phy ſick, native and foreign, auhere- 
with we abound, who yet n. 
well enough to what Illuſions the 
People are moſt ſubjeft, and how 
they may be ſoone/} captivated; 
But as be had no Need of ſuch 
Operators, / he {corned to make 
Uſe of them, and of thoſe, who 
employed them. * 


92 What- 
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Whatever, therefore, this Wri- 
ter might have ſaid to the Dimi- 
nuit ion of Dr. Radcliffe y Character 
in general; for he was not with- 

out his Defefts; yet it was very 

Wrong to leſſen him in that Part 
of © his Character, wherein the 
greare/t Glory of it conſiſted - 
And that was, in a generous 
Contempt of every Thing, which 
he apprehended, would, on any 
Account, tend 10 depretiate ii. 
Neither was it, in the leaſt, an 

Argument of the Dofor's Vanity, 
ibo I would not be thought to ex- 
empt him from a Frailty too com- 
mon both to great and little Men 
in all Profeſſions, that in the 

Methods he took towards preſer- 
ving the Honour of his proper 

Facutty, he was, eſpecially, cares 

ful to preſerve his own. 


Beſides 
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Beſides the Indecency of diſtur- 
bing the Aſbes of the Dead, and 
of treating thoſe with Ohloquy 
and Reproach, who are not ca- 
pable of anſwering for themſelves, 
this Writer makes but a very awk- 
ard Compliment to many, if I 
might not ſay to moſt of the Fa- 
milies of Quality in the Kingdom, 
in repreſenting the Per ſon em- 
ployed by them for ſo manyTears, 
and who was in ſo great Reputa- 
tion with them for his Skill and 
Succeſs in Ph ich; yet as having, 
in Truth, very few, or rather 
none, of the Quali ficatious pro- 
per to a Phy ſician. 


To which of our two Univer ſi- 
tries this Gentleman owes his Edu- 
cation, or whether to any, I do 
not know. T ſhall only obſerve 


far- 
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farther, that his Reflections con- 
cerning the Abuſe of commemora- 
tive Praiſes in Honour of the 
Dead, areimdifferently applicable 
Zo all Univerſities, and 10 all 
other Places, where Gratitude 
may oblige Men to pay them: Nay, 
if we may argue in general, from 
the Abuſe of Things againſt the 
Reaſonableneſs and Ex * of 
them, it will be equally. criminal 
to make any publick honorary Ac- 
knowledement to à living, and 
. Fa à dead Benefaftor, All his 
rhetorical Exaggerations, there- 
fare, on this Head, might be diſ- 
miſſed, at once, as proving too 
much, if they be really intended 
to prove any Thing. Such are the 
bright and ſelect Paſſages follow- 
7 g A rich Mi — 7s tho- 
« roughty jelfiſh, and would re- 
e ceive the lntere/? of bis Money, 
cc ev en 
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e even after his Death, has No- 
* thing elſe to do, than to de- 

« fraud his Relations, and leave 
6e hrs Efiate' ” ome famous Uni- 


CE They are the be 
ts to — NDE? at 
« "with litrle 8 © There, 

© extraordinary Bonnties Path 
* always, meer with an Exif ao- 
ce. dinary Reeompence; and the 
« Meaſure of the Gift is ever 
«© the Standard of their Mer; 
« whether the Donor be 4 

c /iezar, or, as he decently ex- 
« prefſeth' RinMelf, 2 Tinker.“ 
A theſe fene Siricturer tend 
only to ſhew, that good amd lama. 
able Deſigns may be perverted 10 
HF Ends. Bur there iy nv Necefſ- 
Airy, — Perſons of ingemuons 
Minds ſhould ſtppofe, they will 
be 1 er verted, and always 2 
berker led I Jae rather be 


preſumed, 
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preſumed, that Men of a liberal 
and learned Education, who have 
a Senſe of moral Virtue, ſhould 
correct former Errors, i, they 
have really committed any, than 
that they ſhould per ſiſt in repeat. 
ing them; eſpecially, after ſuch 
2 kind, tender, and amicable 
Admonition, from ſo extraordi. 
nary a moral Writer. 


cannot conclude this Preface, 
though it may be thought too much 
enlarged already, without obſer- 
wing, that what Attempts ſoever 
have been made by private Per- 
ſons, or Confederacies of Men, 
zo deſtroy all Principles of Reli. 
gion and moral Virtue; yet we 
do not Want civil Magi /trates, 
Who have thought it their Duty 
4% obviate thoſe wicked and ex- 
ecrable Schemes, which they Tage 

4 
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had been projected, to that End. 
I think it particularly mcumbent 
on me, on this Occaſion, io men- 
tion, in Honour of the worthy 
Gentlemen, at that Time, of. the 


Grand Jury / Middleſex, two 


Preſentments made by them, in 
July lat. Both which will be 


preſerved as perpetual landing 


Monuments, to ſhew, that how 
numerous ſoever the open Advo- 
cates of Irreligion and Vice, at 
preſent, are; or how conſiderable 
ſoever they may affect to be 
thought, on Account of their 
Friends and Adherents: Tet /lill 
we have Perſons of Character 
and Merit, in Authority, who 
know, how to expreſs a pious. and 
juſt Reſentment, at any open Di ſ- 
honour done to God, to their 
Prince, and to their Country. 
For whatever Men of weak 

froth. ne Minds, 


— 
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Minds, or thoſe, who have ſome 
wicked Cauſe to ſerve, may be- 
lieve, or pretend, the true Inte- 
reſis of the State, and thoſe of 
Religion and Morality, will al. 
Ways be found inſeparable. What 
Hall we then ſay, either concern. 
ing the publick Affection, or the 
political Notions of thoſe Men? 
Who. endeavour to ſubvert the 
true Foundations, at once, of all 
civil and religious Obedience, a, 
ter an audacious and undi ſguiſed 
Manner, never attempted before, 
1 do not ſay, in any Chriſtin 
Nation, but in any other Nation, 


under Heaven ! 


Both thoſe Preſentments, 10 
which 1 refer, were ſo well and 
judiciouſly drawn up; with ſuch 
a true Spirit of Piety, and found. 
ed upon ſuch juſt and cogent po 
ſons, 
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ſons, re ſpecting the Honour, Dig- 
Jour dae of the Sove- 
reign, and the Goad of the Com: 
munity in general, as well as the 
Intereſts of Religion; that 4 
Tranſcript of them might baue 
been very acceptable to the Read- 
er. But, I ſhall, only, take the 
Liberty to recite two Paragraphs, 
from the Latter of them; That 
having a more immediate Rela- 
tion to. the Book, I have under- 
taken Fas wer; And, as it 
gave the firſt Occaſion of my Un- 
dertaking to an ſ. 55 it, will be 
the beſt Apology for that full, 
and copious Anſwer, I have made 
10 it; which, otherways, it might 
not ſo well have appeared to de- 
ſerve. 


* That a general Libertiniſm 


may the more effefually be 
s, 1 2 e/t 2 


_—_— A 
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* eſtabliſhed, "the Univerſities 
* are decried, and all Inftru&i- 
<« ons of Youth, in the Principles 
« of the Chriſtian Religion, are 
* exploded, with the Lg 
6e Malice and F al [aty. 


« The mare effeftually to carr 
on. theſe Works of Darkneſ. 
e /eudied Artifices, and invented 
e Colours, have been made uſe of, 
ce 10 run down Religion and Vir. 
« fue, 4s prejudicial 20 Society, 
ce and detrimental to the State; 
* and to recommend Luxury, 
« Avarice, Pride, and all Kind 
0 1 4 Vices, as being neceſſary to 
publick Welfare; and not tend. 
1 7% the Deſtruction of the 

« Conſtitution. Nay, the very 
« Stews . rhemſelves have had 
« /irained Apologies, and forced 


* * Encommms made in their Fa- 
©. * Vour, 
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cc wour, and. produced in print 3 
« ih Deſign, we conceive, to 
« debauch the Nation. 


Such bold and /lagitions At- 
tempts, When publickly | avowed, 
might very > ju/tly, mdeed, pro- 
voke the Animadver [ion - of the 
cuil Magiſtrate. If it might 
not have become the Ardour of 
ſome of our very learned Fathers, 
upon an Occaſion fo highly provo- 
king,to have exerted that primitive 
and apoſtolical Spirit, with which 
they are animated, and to have 
reproved, rebuked, and exhorted 
with all Authority, It might be 
wiſhed, at leaſt, that ſome Per- 
lon of Diftinttion in the Church, 
whoſe Weight, and Influence, 
would have enforced the Ar- 

ument, had undertaken to con- 
Jute thoſe wicked and dete/table 
Princi- 


. \ 5 « 2 
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Principles, again/t which, accord. 
ing to the Meaſure of my mean 
Abilities, I have here thought it 
my Duty to bear Teſtimony: Which 
yet, I hope, by the Bleſſing of God, 
may be rendered, in ſome De- 
gree, ſubjervient towards the 


intended Effect 


„ 
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That ive & is a ered Diftinftion 


Evil. 


1. . this 2 Hinction ts 
Founded. II, III, IV, V. IIlu- 
 ftrations of it from ſenſible Ob- 

ect. VI, VII, VIII. Ter the 
Ted of Order not taten from 


 pre-ſuppoſed.: IX. Confirmed 


ya nene Cicero. X. An 


Application of it. XI, XII, 
XIII. erz Objeftion propo- 
b and more parti - 

A eulariy 


Between moral Go and 


the jut or beautiful Proportion 
.f ſen ſibièe Objects, but 
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a+ e . the Con 
deration of a ſtrait, and of a 
crooked Line. XV, XVI. What 
Advantage may be made of it 


towards proving the real Di- 
* 4 moral Virtuèe. 


. Lay it down a8 
the Foundation 

of my preſent 
Deſign, that the 
Genel Diſtinction. of 

moral Good and 

Evil depends on 
Fe Newre: of Things, and 
the different Relations, wherein 
they ſtand towards each other; 
that this Diſtinction, therefore, 
is not owing to any meer 
poſitive Law or Appointment 
whatever, human or divine; 
nor to any Cuſtom, general 
Conſent of Mind or Opi- 
nion 


„ 


nion of particular Perſons; but 
ariſeth from a certain Agreement 
or Diſagreement, Proportion or 
Diſproportion, which natural 
Reaſon, when we duly attend to 
it, will not fail to diſcover be- 
tween the Things themſelves, a- 
bout which it is converſant. 
H. As when we therefore be: 
hold material Objects preſen- 
ted to the Sight, Ah conkihre 
them together, ſome of them are 
obſerved to be greater of leſs 
than' other, ſome of a circular, 
ſquare, or triangular Form; from 
which their different Magnitude 
and Configuration we infer, there 
is a natural Incapacity in them 
towards producing, in concert, 
any regular or uniform Work 
So upon Inquiry, whether ſuch 
Actions, about which moral Agents 
deliberate, ought to be done; 
*- MA 11 


1 
if we obſerve any thing diſagree- 
able or unbecoming in them, 
we conclude them naturally irre- 
gular and improper to be done. 
Thus when we conſider Man 
as a moral, and when under the 
Notion of a zatural, or artificial 
Agent, the Difference, in reſpect 
to the Symmetry or Diſproportion 
of his Work, is equally viſible. 
III. Yet this Difference will ſill 
appear in a ſtronger Light, if we 
make a ſudgment concerning mo- 
ral Actions, not meerly on Ac- 
count of their Beauty or Regula. 
rity, ariſing from the Relation, 
which the Things about which 
they are converſant, bear to one 
another; but more directly, as 
they ſtand in Relation to us ; as 
they are ſubſervient to our Uſe; 
and tend to promote our Happi- 
neſs, or our Perfection. 
4. A 
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IV. A Man is pleaſed with ſee- 
ing a beautiful and regular Build- 
ing, tho he has no Propriety in 
it; nor any other Advantage, 
than that of gratifying, by the 
Sight of it, the natural Love 


which he hath for Order and Pro- 


portion. © But if he is perſonally 


intereſted in ſuch a Building, and 
reflects that it was deſigned with 


all the Conveniences about it, for 
his more immediate Uſe and Ser- 
vice, this ſtill contributes to 


heighten the Joy of his Proſpect, 


and to make him more in Love 
with the Beauty of Order, by a 
ſenſible Application 

V. We form the like Wand 
in regard to moral Actions. When 


we ſee Man conducting himſelf 


according to the Order and Per- 
fection of his Nature; or doing 
ay thing that is truly great, or 
49 noble 


66) 
noble, ſuited to the Dignity, the 
Wiſdom or Goodneſs of a reaſona- 
ble Agent, we take a ſecret Plea- 
ſure in reflecting upon his Conduct, 
tho it is upon no other Account 
beneficial to us. But if we are 
in any reſpect perſonally affected 
by it, or it ſhould have an im- 
mediate and direct Influence to- 
wards making us more happy, or 
more perfect, the Impreſſions, we 
ſhould receive from it, would, 
for that reaſon, be ſo much more 
lively and forcible. © 
VI. I would not however: infer 
from what has been ſaid, that the 
proper Method, as ſome have 
pretended, of maintaining the real 
Diſtinction of moral Virtue, is to 
argue from the agreeable Senti- 
ments, wherewith the Mind is 
naturally poſſeſſed, when we ob- 


Mer a juſt and beautiful Propor- 
tion 


tion between the Works of Na- 
ture, or Art: For here, ſay they, 
we have nothing to do but to 
transfer the Idea "of Order, from 
which thoſe Sentiments arte in 
the Mind, to ſuch Actions, which 
Mankind haye ee to call 
moral. - 

VII. If they only intend hereby, 
chat the Method of letting Men 
into the Knowledge of intellectual 
Truths, by ſenfible Arguments 
and Alluſions, is very proper; 
that naked Truth is too bright a 
Form, for the Generality of Man- 
kind to contemplate; and that 
we muſt therefore endeavour to 
enlighten their Minds by ſpeak- 
ing to their Senſes and Imagina- 
tion; it 15 readily granted, Jo | 
1 no Inconvenience in this way 
of arguing. But if it be intended, 
this Method is not deſigned ſo 
A 7 much 


68 
much for an Illuſiration concern- 
ing the Certainty of moral Virtue, 
as a ſtrict and direct Proof of the 
Thing, we aver it to be unjuſt, 
and altogether prepoſterous: We 
ought to conclude, that becauſe 
the ſenſible Eye is delighted with 
external Beauty and Order, there 
is, therefore, ſuch a thing as in- 
ternal Beauty and Order, from 
which that Delight proceeds, as 
from its real and true Sourccm. 

VIII. For in the natural Order 
of our Ideas, concerning two Sub- 
jects, the nobler and more perfect 
is the Rule and Meaſure of the 
other, but ſhould by no means 
either be regulated by it, or be 
conſidered as prior to it. 
IX. And therefore, we may 
juſtly queſtion, whether the ſenſ1- 
ble Eye 1s.not delighted with the 
Order and Beauty of ſenſible Ob- 
jects, 


(9) 
jects, meerly and ſolely for this 
Reaſon, - that there is antece- 
dentiy in the Soul an Idea and 
Love of intellectual Order, from 
which that of ſenfible Order 
takes its Riſe. Cicero is of Opi- 
nion, which appears to be ground - 
e& upon this Principle, That 
there is no other ſublunary Crea- 
ture but Man, ſenfible of the 


Beauty, Comelineſs, and Order of 


Parts, in external Objects. The 
Difference therefore, which Man 
obſerves: on theſe ſeveral Ac- 
counts, between ſuch Objects, 
muſt naturally be ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from his transferring the 
Sentiments of the Mind, concern- 
ing mtellocual Order, to them: : 


* 150 eorum ipſorum, quæ aſpectu "ALE 
tur, nullum aliud Animal, pulchritudinem, ve- 


puſtatem, convenientiam Partium ſentit. 


For 
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For tho he acknowledgeth, the 
Mind takes Occaſion to apply the 
Idea of Order, ariſing from ſenſible 


Objects, towards the better Re. 


gulation of our moral Conduct, 
that * Beauty, Comelineſs, and 
Order, ought much more to be 


preferred by moral Agents; yet 


he mentions, and muſt neceſſa- 
rily do ſo in his way of arguing, 


this Idea of Order from ſenſible 


Objects, not as the Formal or 


efficient Cauſe of the intellectual 
Order, but only as an Image, that 
may on occaſion be uſefully em. 
ployed to illuſtrate it; and in this 
Senſe we are to explain what he 


5 Quam ſimilitudinem natura, ratioque ab 
oculis ad animum transferens, multo magis pul- 
chritudinem, conſtantiam, ordinem in conſiliis 


5 actiſque conſervandum putat. 


adds 


( 11 ) | 
2dds upon the Argument, * *From 
« hence ariſeth moral Honeſty, 
the Subject of our preſent In- 
« quiry ; which tho it ſhould 
© not always be eſteemed, as it 
* ought. to be, is, notwithſtand- 
* ing, moral Hone ei, and Praiſe- 
c worthy in itſelf, tho no Perſon 
© ſhould 9b/erve or applaud it. 
X. If the different Judgments 
then, which we make concern- 
ing the Order and Proportion of 
Parts in reſpect to material Sub- 
ſtances, is certainly founded in 
ſome Equality or Inequality be- 
tween them, on Account of their 
reſpective Magnitude or Figure, 
and does not depend on any hu- 


Quibus ex rebus 3 & efficitur id 
quod querimus Honeſfum. Quod etiamſi nobili- 
tatum non ſit, tamen honeſtum ſit, quodque vere 
dicimus, etiamſi a nullo laudatur, laudabile eſſe 


natura. 


man 
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man Compact, or private Opinion; ; 
or, Iwill add, even on any poſi. 
tive Will or Command of the Au- 
preme Being; Contradictions be. 
ing impoſſible to the divine Pow- 


er itſelf; which therefore cannot 


effect, that a Part ſhould be of 
equal Magnitude or Extent, ſo as 
to take up the ſame. Space with 
the Whole; that a circular ſhould, 
at the fame: Time, be a. triangu- 


lar Figure; or that two Bodies 


mould be exactly uniform, and 
yet of a different Form. If there 
are, we ſay, ſuch real and im- 
mutable Differences, independent 


on any foreign Power, or Cauſe 


whatever, in material Objects, 
there is ſtill greater Reaſon to be- 
heve a real and immutable Dit- 
ference with reſpe& to moral or 
intellectual Objects: Since, ac- 
2 to * Principle, upon 

which 


6 13 1 
which I have been arguing, after 
Cicero, it is from the Under- 


ſtanding, and not directly from 


any ſenſible Impreſſions, that we 
are pleaſed with the Beauty of 
— Order, and diſpleaſed 
with every thing repugnant to 
it. 

XL. To this, perhaps, it may be 
ſaid, that the Degrees of more 
and leſs, the Ideas of Figure, of 
Extenſion - and ' Magnitude, - are 
proper only to. Bodies; and that 
we cannot therefore argue de- 
monſtratively from the Differ- 
ence, in ſenſible Objects on theſe 
Accounts, to a Difference between 


Objects of a moral Conſideration, 


which are not capable of the like 
Circumſtances. 

XII. Ihave already i in Part ob- 
viated this Suggeſtion, by ſhew- 
ing, that the Argument we em- 


ploy 


| 
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ploy on Occafion of ſenſible Ob- 


jects, to diſcover the Beauty of 


Order and Proportion, 1s not uſed 
as an antecedent Proof, but only 


as a conſequential Illuſtration of 


moral Virtue. There 1s ſome- 
thing in the Action of Man con- 
ſidered as a moral Agent, if not 
ſtrictly the ſame with what we 
obſerve in material Operations, 
which, however, bears a viſible 
Reſemblance to them: Tho his 
Action therefore, in that Capaci- 
ty, does not fall under the Senſes, 
or under the ſame Circumſtances 
with Quantity, yet there is a cer- 
tain Agreement or Diſagreement, 
Conveniency or Inconveniency, 
in the Reaſon of it; from which, 
if he depart, we conclude his 
Action to be equally irregular, 
as a Building, between whoſe 


Parts there is no Manner of Pro- 


portion 
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portion or Correſpondence; or as 
a Line that is drawn a quite dif- 


ferent way from the Point, to- 


wards which it ought to be car- 


ried. 
XIII. And the latter of theſe 


Images being more abſtracted 


FIR the Circumſtances or Parts 


of Quantity, T ſhall, eſpecially, 
confine myſelf to- it, in order 


to a more plain and fami- 


har Diſcovery of moral Virtue, 
from a Conſideration of material 
ObjeQts. 111 

NIV. If you ask then, when ! 
call a Line irregular, which is 
not carried towards its proper 
Point directly, but by oblique or 


crooked Strokes, how does it 
therefore follow, that any Action 


of Man, confider d as a moral 


Agent, is alſo irregular ? I anſwer; 


2 


__ Reaſon, in both Caſes, 
and 
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and in all other Caſes, doth re- 

quire, that whatever End is pro- 

poſed, it ought to be — by 
the moſt ſimple, the moſt direct, 
and practicable Means. This is 
the Rule imprefled 'by the Au- 

thor of Nature on all his Works: 

inanimate Beings follow it with 
all their Force and Activity: If 
a Paſſage ſnould be opened to the 
Center Tos the Earth, and a Stone 
were thrown into it, it would de- 
ſcend continually in a direct Line, 
provided nothing might happen 
to divert or alter the Courſe of 
its Motion. All Animals, I do 
not inquire whether they have 
any Senſation or Deſign in what 
they do, have the ſame natural 
Impulſe, and move towards the 
; 1 or Object, to which they 
are inclined, by the ſhorteſt and 
eaſieſt Way. An Eagle that: de- 
ſcribes 


4 
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ſtribes ſeveral. circular Motiofis 
in the Air, in order to diſcover 
her Prey; vet when ſhe; has once 
marked it out with her Eye, and 
finds the way open for a Seizure, 
ſtoops with all her Force and 
Swiftneſs directly upon it. And. 
ſhall we imagine, while all other 
Beings are directed in their Mo- 
tions by ſome certain Rule, eſpe- 
cially by this common Rule of 
purſuing what appears deſirable 
to them, by the moſt eaſy; 
and ſimple Means, hat Man alone, 
who, among all terreſtrial Be- 
ings, is capable of knowing his 
Rule, of diſcovering the Reaſons 
upon which he ought to act, 

and of following them by a di- 
ſtinct Perception, ſhould yet be 
without any Rule for his Behavi- 
our, conſidered properly as Man? 
Or is it agreeable to the * 
B 0 
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of an infinitely wiſe and good 
God, to believe, he has created 
all other Things in Number, 
Weight, and Meaſure, and yet 
left Man, the nobleſt and moſt 
excellent of his viſible Works, to 
act without any regard to Order 
or Proportion; and in particular 
to the Rule, I have now menti- 
oned? A Rule, according to which 

all other Beings are not only ob- 
ferved to act; but whereby even 
the moſt perfect Being himſelf 
does inviolably conduct ond OWN 
Ackion. 
XV. Now I dete no more 
ſhould be granted towards de- 
monſtrating the real Diſtinction 
of moral Virtue, than that Man, 
ſuppoſed a reaſonable Agent, 1s 
obliged antecedently to any po, 
tribe Inſtitution, human or divine, 
170 mma ra by 'thzs'Rule, 
that 


(619 
that is, by purſuing what he pro- 
poſes to attain as good or conve- 
nient for him, by the moſt eaſy, 
fimple, and practicable Means. 
Upon this Conceflion, which no 
reaſonable Perſon will ſcruple to 
make, it will unavoidably follow, 
that in the natural and neceflary 
Reaſon of Things, the Diſtinction 
of moral Good may be eſtabliſhed, 
and conſequently of moral Evil, p 
. after the ſame Manner, whereby 
we diſcover a Line to be crooked, 
by comparing. it with a ſtreight 
Line. 

&VL I have then nothing 
more to do, in proſecuting this 
Argument, but to inquire, whe- 
ther there are not certain Ac- 
tions, which have a Mirett Ten- 
dency to promote the Good and 
Happineſs of Man; and by means 
of Which he will much ſobner, 
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and more eaſily attain his End, 
than he would do by a, contrary 


or different Practice? In order to 


a Reſolution of which Inquiry, it 
may be proper to conſider, in the 


firſt Place, what the proper End 


of Man really is? for Phat being 
once diſcovered; we may better 
find the true e and direct Way that 


leads to it. 


eee DIA 


855 ei II. 


has the aha End i 
. A. 1 


* in two Ke pets, an hy. 
III. A farther Reaſon. of this 
"o Deffnction.. IV. The Uſe of 
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it. V, VI. A Difficulty' propo- 
598 2d, and an ſuered from the 
violent Impreſſions made upon 
1 by Means of ſen/ible Objects. 
VII. The Wiſdom and Holineſs 
fi: ii of God vindicated, notwith- 
ſtanding what was objected. 
VIII. The Otyection farther 
conſidlered, and refuted. IX. 
- The particular Reaſon' of con- 
1 /edermg it in hat to the Au- 
rr sS Method. 130 


I. "HE End of Man 8 | | 
conſidered as having re- = 

_ either to his Perfection, or | 
to his Happineſs,” . . ' | 
II. T-hall begin with the för- 
mer Diſtinction; for theſe two Fi 
Things, on Account of the pre- | 
ſent State 'of Mankind, admit of I 
a very different Conſideration. Y 
Tho' in a ſeperate State of the | 
Soul 
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Soul: from the Body, we cannot 


Eafily. conceive any Grounds 
For ſuch a Diſtinction; for cer- 


tainly a pure Intelligence will be 


| More happy in Proportion as it 
is perfect; and more perſect, in 


Proportion as it is happy. Where- 


as, in the preſent Union of Soul 


and Body, we often ſeek and find 
Happineſs, ſuch as it is, in Things, 
not which tend to the Perfection 
of human Nature, but to vitiate 
and debaſe it. Pleaſure and Hap- 


pineſs are inleperable ; whatever 


therefore has a Power of pleaſing 
us, has, in the ſame Degree, a 
Power of making us happy: Now 


vation of the ſenſible Life, that 


we ſhould be affected with Plea- 


ſure, in the Uſe or Enjoyment. of 
ſenſible ObjeRts, we are often ex. 


cCited 
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cited to deſire them, and unite 
ourſelves to them. aſter an irre- 
gular Manner. Finding EA.. pre- 
ſent Satisfaction in them, we are 
diverted:ftom attending to thoſe 
nobler; but at preſent lets affect 
ing Operations of the Mind; 
wherein the Perfection of our no- 
bler Part conſiſts. This is the Ren- 
ſon, why: Men, by Degrees, im- 
merſe themſelves ſo deep in ſen 
ſual Applications, that it is diffi- 
cult to put a Thought or Defire 
into them worthy of reaſonable 
Beings, of Beings created after 
the Image of God. They have 
no Notion of any thing but what 
they ſee, feel or taſt, or which has 
ſome relation to gratify the Ap- 
petites of animal Life. If, at any 
time, we are able to impreſs a 
Sentiment upon them relating to 
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a future Life, and the Rewards of 
a ta ſonallè Service; the moſt 
effectual Way is, to obumbrate 
to them intellectual and divine 
Truths; by ſenfible Alluſions; as 
of thoſe, for Inſtance, to a Feaſt, 
to a Kingdom to a Houle with Va. 
riety of Man/ions, and other like 
Objects of human Deſire; of 
1 indeed, the Scriptures 
themſelves, in Condeſcention to 
the common Ideas and Under- 
ſtanding of Men, condeſcend to 
make ua; and ſo lead them 
to the Diſcovery of intellectual 
Truths, in a Way ſuited to their 
groſs Imaginations; as Children 
cgceafler learn to read, when we put 
Books into their Hands, adorned 
on the outſide or within, with 

64412 Rs Figures. 
III. They are not only the Vul- 
gar, whoſe Thoughts are taken 


up 
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up with ſenſible Objects and Ap- 
pearances; but we ſcarce hear 
any thing, but the Language of 
the ſenſible World, from Men of 
a more reſined Education. Me- 
taphy ſicks, the moſt probable 
Means, next to the Grace of God, 
of opening the Eye of human 
Underſtanding, of beautifying 
and enlarging its Proſpect, are too 
generally neglected: The very 
Method of modern Study ſeems 
rather calculated to fit Men for 
a Commerce in Lite, that regards 
the Decencies oſ external Beha- 
viour, than to improve the Mind 
in the Knowledge of Things wor- 
thy of à rational Purſuit, and 
whereby the Strength of it may 
be augmented, or its native Li- 
berty reſtored. Miba 
IV. This may ſerve to ſhew, 
how neceſſary it is at preſent to 
| diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſn between the perfection 


and the — neſs of Man. Since 
the latter includes in it not only 
the Pleaſures proper to him fim- 
ply as an intelligent, but alſo as 


V. The Senſations, indeed, of 
Man in this latter Reſpect, are in 
ſome Caſes ſo violent and affect- 
ing, that ſome have thought it dil. 
ficult to reconcile them with the 
Wiſdom and Holineſs of Provi- 
dence; as thinking them more 
than an Over-ballance for the 
Power and Prerogative of Reaſon. 
But this Argument, upon due 
Inquiry, will appear to be ground- 
ed upon a falſe Judgment, and 
to owe its Rife, not to any in- 
vincible Defect, either of human 

Underſtanding or Will, but to a 
Neglect and Abuſe of them. How 


brate ſoever the Action of ſen- 
ſible 


an animal and ſenſitive Creature. 


ö 1 RE 3 5 


., 
ſible Objects may be upon us, if 
we will make a due Uſe of the 
Light of our Mind, or the Free+ 
dom of our Will, we are both 
ſufficiently qualified | to diſcover 
what way we ought to take, and 
enabled to proceed in it. Had 
ſenſible Object, indeed, leſs Pow: 
er to move us, it might be que- 
ſtioned, whether the End of God, 


in making Man Part of the ſenſit 
ble World, would be ſufficiently 


attained. There are certain Ac- 
tions proper to the animal Life, 
and neceſſary to preſerye it, to 
which, were it not for the agree- 
able and ſtrong Senſations that 
accompany them, notwithſtand- 
ing the generatDefire which Men 
have of Living, they would yet 
be much more reluctant, if not, 
by Degrees, altogether, averſe. 
Were Men to eat and drink, with 

no 
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to ſußport Life, and without any 
er of Taſt or! Reliſli/ the 
Number of Perſons chargeable 
with deſtreying themſelves, 11 fidt; 
by a-pefitive Choice, at leaſt, by 
an irregular uſe of their LI. 
berty, Would be mueh augmen- 
ted: "Na ay, it is not improbable; 
that when the great Bufineſs, be- 
cauſ the great Ploaſurg'of. Life, 
eating and drinking, ſhould no 
more ſubſiſt, ſome! Men would 
even directly ehuſe to be removed 
— ofa State, Wherein, accord. 

to their groſt Apprehenſions, 
thiy could! Rid ing to gra: 
9 er aer them. There are, 
bye rep Actions, which, 
were it not for theipleaſing Sen. 


ſations, that attend tllem; or the 
painful, wien Men feebwhen they 
are obſtrietdd, they Iod ber 
ax 


0 other al than meerly 
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7% me 
far ſrom an Inclination to per- 
2 that they ſhould not, with- 

much Difficulty, and Trou- 
. be, on any other Account, 
reconciled to them. It is no Ar- 
gument then againſt the Wiſdom 
and Holineſs of God, that he has 
given us certain powerful Senſa. 


jects acting upon us; ſince we 
have yet Strength ſuffcient to 
oppoſe and reſiſt their Action, 
whene yer it becomes irregular: > 
but it is an Argument of the 
Wiſdom of God, — thoſe Senſa- 


tions are of ſuch Force, as to an- 


wer the End, which, otherwiſe 
" Wl they. could not do, of gs acing 
Mankind in this ſenſible World. 
And to ſhew how conſpicuous the 
Us Wildamgs. in this 9 


155 ener, 
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tions, on occaſion of material Ob- 
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neceſſary to the Preſeryation of 
our ſenſible Being, they are at- 
tended ſtill with a more grateful 
and powerful Senfation;' and this, 
indeed, is an evident Argument 
they do not proceed from any 
fortuitous Conſtruction of the 
Body; but from the Diſpoſition 

of a wile and intelligent Cauſe. 
VIII. I may farther obſerve, 
that were the Impreſſions of ſen- 
fible Objects lefs irons, the Bal. 
lance of Power between tlie intel. 
lectual and the ſenſible Part of us 
would be deſtroyed. Even in the 
preſent Diſpute, about the Right 
or Bounds of Empire between em, 
we find there are many Perſons 
ſo defirons of improving the intel 
lectual Part, that they are even 
willing to retire, ſo far as they can, 
out of the ſenſible World, in or- 
der to NG themſelves up to Con- 
templation 


(zi) 
templation' and Prayer, towards 
the greater Perfection of ' their 
Mind. This proceeds from the 
Idea they have formed, and if. 
ty formed, of the ſuperior Dig- 

nity and Excellency" of the Soul, 
But could we fee, in a imple and 
naked View, the Soul, with all the 
Powers and Capacities of it ; and 
thoſe, exerting themſelves, or in 
8 State towards exer· 
ng themſelves, with all We 
Ne upon Objects p 
tioned to en, the Bufineſz 
of this Liſe, about which we are 
now Jo follicttous, would ſcarce 
be thought to deſerve the leaſt 
Fart of our Care or Regard. Our 
Converfation would be wholly 25 
Heaven, or upon heavenly ObjeAs: 
and many of the Ends, for which 
God has placed us in this middle 
State, would conſequently be fru- 

ſtrated; 
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ſtrated ; yet, for the Sake of 
which, tho we know there is a 
Principle within us diſtinct from 
Matter, and ſu perior to all the 
Powers and Capacities of Matter, 
God has not thought fit we 
mould, at preſent, know, by a 
clear and diſtinct View, what 
that Principle is; becauſe (I ſhall 
make no Apology for repeating 
the Argument) could we ſec 
this bright and excellent ak 
expoſed to the Underſtanding, 
we diſcover ſenſible Beauties by 
the ſenſible Eye, we ſhould be fo 
much tranſported. and overcome 
with the Viſion, that it would 
be extreamly . difficult for us, 
without offering great Violence 
to ourſelves, to turn our Thoughts 
upon fo foreign, and, in Compari- 
ſon, ſo ignoble and vile an Object as 
latter, or any particular To 
0 
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of it, whereof this viſible World 
is compoſed. If a great Mind, 
by reflecting upon the Operations 
and Powers of the Soul, is now 
ſometimes able under the ſtrong 
Impreſſions of Senſe, and all the 
ſplendid Appearances, which Men 
call worldly Glory, to withdraw 
itſelf into the intellectual Syſtem ; 
How little, how contemptible, 
would all the Pomps appear, which 
Art or Luxury can prepare, in the 
Eyes of one, who could ſee the 
Soul thine forth, like the Sun 
from under a dark Cloud, or ra- 
ther after a total Eclipſe, in its 
full Strength and Luſtre ? 

IX. As this Conſideration ſhews, 
there are wiſe Reaſons, why we do 
not now know any thing more 
diſtinctly concerning the Nature 
of the Soul; ſo it diſcovers, that 
on Account of the Ballance of 

| C Power 
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Power between the Soul and the 
Body, proportioned to our pre- 
ſent State, it is requiſite, the 
Happineſs, and the Perfection of 
Man, in regard to his End, ſhould 


be diſtinctly conſidered. 


d Cen A . III. 


Of the End of Man conſidered 
more particularly in reſpef 
10 his Perfeftion, 


I. That we naturally deſire Per- 
fection, from a Motive of Sell 
Love. II, III. Certain Degrees 
of Perfection in Things with 
out Life, in Plants, and Ani. 
mals. IV. Tet the Degrees of 
Perfection in other Things more 
| eſpecially 
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e eſpecrally eftimaied, as aue are 
more intere ſted in them. V. Ihe 
ma be conſidered | ſ[epaxately, 
pet is really inſeparable from 
. | the; invincible Deſire of Hap: 
. Extent of this Deſire. VII. 
 Wherem the Perfection of any 
Being property. con ſiſts. VIII. 
IX. In particular of Man. X. 
The Force of. Contemplation in 
ſome Men. XL Concerning hun- 
. man Will. XII. The main:Qnue- 
[tion upon the Subject to be re- 
ſolued in the next Chapter. . 


* 
* 


AN obvious Reaſon may be 
X afligned, why every Being 


ought to defire its own Perfection; 
for the great Principle, common 
to all Beings, is Se//-/ove That, 
which puts them in Motion, which 

Ti 
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regulates all their Actions, and 
cauſes them to take greater Com- 
placency both in what they are, 


and in what they do. When any 


Being, capable of Reflection, con- 
ſiders itſelf, as having in the 
Rank, wherein it is placed, all 
the Qualities proper to the Na- 
ture of it, and which capacitate 
it for acting after a ſuitable Man- 
ner; the Pleaſure, ariſing from 
ſuch a Reflection, is not to be 
conſidered as proceed ing from an 
irregular Motion of Pride, but 
from a generous and laudable 
Ambition of Excelling, founded 
in this eflential Principle of Self. 
love. And if, from this Motive, 


it be lawful for intelligent Be- 


ings, on any Account, to take 
Complacency in themſelves, it 1s 
certainly not only lawful, but 
highly requiſite on Account of 
2 thoſe 


* * 1 N 
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thoſe ſuperior Advantages, which 


really tend to givethem a greater 
intrinſick Value; and, at the ſame 
time, if they are Parts or Mem- 
bers of Society, juſtly render 
them more valued, and eſteemed 
by others. 

II. Even Things inanimate are 
preferred and admired, accord- 
ing as they are more perfect or 
beautiful in their different Kinds. 
A Diamond riſes in the Price pro- 
portionably as it has a greater 
Luſtre, a finer Water, or as no 
Cloud or Flaw is diſcoverable in 
it. And the Judgment, we make, 
concerning the Excellency or 
Beauty of ſuch a Stone, is not 
founded in human Compact, or 
common Opinion, but in the in- 
trinſicx Reaſon of the Thing. 
Men may, indeed, agree to ſet 
a greater or a leſs extrinſick Va- 
2 lue, 
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lue, at different Times, or in 
different Places, upon a Diamond; 
but without regard to other Ad- 
vantages which might be made 
of it, a Man, who ſhould mere- 
ly conſider it as a curious radiant 
and beautiful Production .of Na- 
ture, | pleaſing to the Eye, would 
truly judge it, on that very 
Account, preferable to a common 
Peble. 

III. The ſame Obferyation may 
be extended both to the vegetable 
Kind, and to Animals, antece- 
dently to all Cuſtom, or any po- 
pular Opinion: Weſhould judgea 
N in its full Bloom, of 2 
bright lively Colour, and a fra- 
grant Smell, more perfect than 
another Flower, without theſe 
Qualities, or any of them. A 
Horſe of a fins Shape, and 
_ Spirit, | is more excellent 1 0 
Du Wu is 
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his Kind ; whether we ſhould 
propoſe to make any Uſe of him, 
or not. 2 
IV. Such Judgments are all 
founded on the general Principle, 
that every thing 1s more valuable 
in Proportion, as 1t 1s in itſelf 
more perfect; and ſuppoſe the De- 
fire of Perfection a natural and 
neceflary- Conſequence of that 
Love, which every Creature 
bears to itſelf; for the Rea- 
ſon, whereby we are excited to 
Love, or take Complacency in 
Things, wherein we have no im- 
mediate Intereſt, according to 
their different Degrees of Perfec- 
tion, muſt certainly operate much 
ſtronger when any thing directly 
and perſonally affects us. 
V. Every intelligent Being in 
particular ought to deſire its Per- 
fection on this Account, that the 
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more perfect it is, 1t will in Pro- 
portion be more happy. Now it 
is only from a Defire of being 
happy, that a Subſtance capable 
of Reflection would deſire to be 
at all. Happineſs, therefore, 
tho' for the Reaſon before men- 
tioned, I am to confider it di- 
ſtinctly from the Perfection of 
Man, yet is the Center to which 
he is carried by an invincible 
| and uninterrupted Motion. When 
| he placeth his Happineſs, as he 
| often doth, in Things highly per- 
nicious and deſtructive to him, 
| yet he even then b/zndly follows 
3 this Law, and cannot, indeed, 
do otherwiſe; His End is the 
ſame, tho he miſtakes his Way, 
and goes, perhaps, not ſo much 
be/ides, as directly contrary to 
it. ATraveller over-taken in his 
Journey by the Night, or encom- N 

1 paſſed 
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paſſed in ſome thick Fog, not 
knowing what Path to purſue, or 
having no Guide, ſometimes fan- 
cieth he is going directly to the 
Place for which he deſigns, and 
where his fixed, and habitual In- 
tention 1s to arrive, at the ſame 
Time, every Step he takes is a 
farther Remove from it. 

The Defire of Happineſs, there- 
fore, does inceſſantly poſſeſs all 
intelligent Beings; tho Man of- 
ten miſtaking Appearances for Re- 
ality, directly flies from his true 
Happineſs, even while he ima- 
gines himſelf in full Purſuit of it; 
yet, tho he 1s carried at different 
Times, and by different Motions, 
to his End, his Deſign of finding 
Happineſs, in the Purſuit, is ne- 
ce ſſarily and always the ſame. 

VI. Now for the ſame Reaſon, 
Man defires to be happy, and M 
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be always happy, he defires to be 
happy to the utmoſt Extent of 
his Capacities, and to. attain all 
thoſe EE: of Happineſs, for 
which the Order, wherein he is 
Placed, may qualify or entitle 
him. If Happineſs be a Good, 
a greater 3 muſt neceſ- 
farily be a greater Good, and is 
ſtill more to be deſired. This is 
fo evident, it needs no Proof. TI 
am only to obſerve here, what 
Uſe may be made of it, in reſpe& 
to that End of Man, we are con- 
ſidering more particularly in this 
Place. 

VII. The Perfection of every 
Being conſiſts in having thoſe 
Powers and Faculties, which are 
proper to it, rightly diſpoſed or 
informed; and then, in its acting 
purſuant to ſuch a Diſpoſition : 
PAC the nobler ſuch Faculties 


are, 
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are, a Being endowed with them, 
is in the ſame Degree of a ſuperior 
and more excellent Kind, 

VIII. All that remains then, at 
preſent, to be done, is to conſider, 
what in particular thoſe Faculties 

of Man are, which are proper to 
hun, eſpecially which diftinguiſh 
him from other Creatures; and 
wherein his Superiority, ſo far as 
he may really be, in certain Re- 
ſpects, ſuperior to them, is ſup- 
poſed to conſiſt? 

"Ix Now the two principal 
Faculties of Man, for theſe, with- 
out. deſcending to any other, will 
be ſufficient to anfwer the End of 
our preſent Enquiry, are Under- 
Laudine and ill. 

Firſt, we find a Capacity in 
ourſelves of. diſcovering - Neftain 
Objects, of comparing them to- 
gether,of obſerving an Agreement 

07) or 
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or Difagreement, an Equality 
or Inequality between them, and 
then, of inferring certain Con- 
cluſions upon which we are able 
to diſcover many Truths relating 
to them. And as all our natural 
Capacities, when exerted on their 
proper Objects, are rewarded with 
a certain Degree of Pleaſure ; 

ſo in the ſeveral Employments 
of our intellectual Faculties, e- 
ſpecially in the Diſcovery of 
Truth, we experience not only 
an eaſy State of Mind, anſwering 
to that of natural Bod ies, when 
they are in their proper Places, 
and at Reſt: But a real Delight 
and Satisfaction, anſwering to that, 


which the ſenſible Eye is appre- 


hended to take, in ſeeing any 
beautiful Work of Nature or Art, 
in a good and proper Light. 


X. Con- 
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. Contemplative Men, indeed, 
are ſometimes tranſported with 
the Diſcovery of Truth to ſuch a 
Degree, eſpecially ſome Truth of 
great Uſe and Importance to 
themſelves or others, and which 
they have found after long At- 
tention, and many deep Re- 
ſearches, that they are carried, 
as it were, above themſelves, or 
rather like fimple Intelligences 
out of themſelves, in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that for the time they can 
ſcarce tell whether they are in 
the Body, or out of the Body; 
a radiant Light diffuſes itſelf 
upon their Minds, which INE, 
be exprefled, and which 
them an - exalted Pleafure, the 
World cannot give; a pure in- 
tellectual Pleaſure, and by fo 
much more affecting, as being 
more free from the confuſed: 

Noiſe 
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Noiſe of the Senſes, \angmation, 
and P affions. e 89417 
11. Man finds in himſelf] ano- 
ther Capacity of willing or chu- 
ſing. As by the Light of his Un- 
derſtanding he diſcovers ſeveral 
Objects with their reſpective Pro- 
perties and Relations, and there- 
upon judges, upon which of them 
he ought principally to employ. 
his Meditations ; ſo the Exerciſe 
and Uſe: of his Will confifts in 
the Chozce. of thoſe Things which 
are moſt worthy to be choſen. 
According, therefore, as his Will 


is regulated by his Underſtand- 
ing, and 'employed about ſuch 
Things, as are in their own Na- 


ture more eligible or deſerving 
his Choice, he conſequently ar- 


rives to a higher Degree of Per- 


fection, 1 in reſpect to this Faculty; 


and is, for the ſame Reaſon, more 


happy : 
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happy: For it is a moſt clear 


and en, Truth, that every 
Being is in Proportion both 
more Norſe and happy, as: the 


proper Faculties of it are more 


converſant about ſuch Thi 
which are agreeable to the Na- 
ture and Operations of them. _ 
12. This is ſufficient t6 ſhew 
wherein the Perfection of Man 
does principally confiſt; why 
he naturally defires Perfection; 
and; by neceſſary Inference, the 
Means which lead to his Fer- 
fection. But the main Queſtion, 
indeed, lies here, What is the 
Rule of Perfection to Man in re- 
lation to both theſe Faculties? 


For it will be to little Purpoſe to. 


diſcover, that Man deſires his 


own Perfection, and is capable, 


in the proper Uſe of his natural 
Powers, of attaining it, except he 
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be alſo directed in the Uſe of 
them, or have ſome Method pre- 
ſctibed to him, how he ought to 
purſue his End, and by what 
means his Perfection may be ac- 

zually attained. 
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IV. 


What the Rule of Perfection to 
Man 1 is 2 


CRHAr. 


I. He is to con ſult Truth in order 
zo regulate his Judgment. II, 


III. And the moral Attributes 


of the moſt wiſe and perfect 
Agent, in order both to regulate 
his Action, IV. and to direct hz 


Intention. 


I. The 


Err 
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T H E firſt 3 will be 
concerning the Rule of Per- 
fection to Man, in reſpect to his 
End, conſidered as an intelligent 
Being; and under this Notion, 
as he finds, by an internal Con- 
ſciouſneſs, that Truth is the pro- 
per Object of his Underſtanding ; 
and that he is capable, in a cer- 
tain Degree, of diſcovering it, and 
| taſtes. a ſenſible. Pleaſure in the 
Diſcovery. ; the Conſequence is, 
that he ought both to regulate 
and determine all his Judgments 
by ſuch Diſcoveries; for, other- 
wile, he could have no End, no 
End tending. to his Perfection, in 
making them. 
2. But tho Truth, abſtracted- 
ly conſidered, has ſomething in 
it, which tends to the Perfection 
of human 3 yet as Man is 


an 


| 
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an intelligent Being formed for 
Action, and of an active Diſpoſi- 
tion, it principally concerns him 
to underſtand ſuch Truths, where- 


by his Action, as an intelligent 


Being, ought to be regulated. 
III. Here then lies the main 
Difficulty, by what Rule Man 
ought to conduct himſelf as an 
intelligent Agent? For the Reſo- 
lution of which the true Rule 
certainly is, that he ſhould con- 
{ult the Idea of the moſt per yect 
of all intelligent Agents, and diſ- 
cover, if he can, by contempla- 
ting the Perfe&tions of his Na- 
ture, what they ſeverally are, 
and how they may be applied to 
terve him, as Models for the Re- 
gulation of his own Conduct. For 
what is moſt perfect, in its Kind, 
ought to be propoſed as the Rule 
and Standard to all other Things 


of 


(5) 
of the like Kind; and the more 
they participate of the Nature or 
Qualities of ſuch an Original, or 
bear the near Reſemblance to it, 
they are, in the ſame Degree, 
neceſſarily more perfect. 

Now if we conſult the Idea of 
the moſt perfect intelligent Being, 
we, ſhall find included in that 
Idea, that he always acts as Rea- 
ſon directs; and, that one of the 
prime Directions of Reaſon 18, 
that every Action ought to be 
conducted, by a certain Order, 
to certain wiſe and good Ends: 
For otherwiſe, contrary to the 
preſent Suppoſition of an all- per- 
fe Being, there might be mani- 
feſt Tokens of Imperfection, in 
theſe ſeveral Reſpects. An Ac- 
tion, for Inſtance, which is not 
regularly conducted, cannot {ſo 
ſoon attain its End, if it ſhould 

D 2 at 
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) 
at length attain it, as an Action 
which tends directly, and with- 
out any deviation, or obſtacle, to 
it. And for this Reaſon, the 
great Genius Mr. Malibranch has 
demonſtrated, that God having 
once determined to create the 
material World, to put Matter 
in motion, and to conſtitute cer- 
tain Laws whereby it ſhould move, 
did eſtabliſh this as the pri- 
mary Law of Motion, that every 
Particle of Matter ſhould Have a 
Tendency to move in a direct 
Line; for otherwiſe the ſupreme 
Being, who does nothing in vain, 
and never employs his Power, 
where there is no Occaſion, would 
yet make Uſe of a greater Degree 


of power than was needful, and 


conſequently of a ſuper flows Ac- 
tion; it being evident, that a 
ſeſs Force will carry any Body 

towards 


(6539 4 
towards its Center, or proper - 
Place, in a direct, than in an ob- 
lique or crooked Line. And if 
there be ſo much Beauty and 
Reaſon in obſerving a certain Or- 
der in the Formation and Direc- 
tion of Things inanimate; the 
Neceſſity of Order will appear 
much greater, in Proportion, as 
the Things wherein it is fought 
or required, 1s of a ſuperior and 
more excellent Nature. 

IV. We ſhall no leſs eaſily dil. 
cover that, as the moſt perfect 
Being acts according to a certain 
Order; ſo his Action 1s always 
conducted to very wiſe and good 
Ends. And if Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
are not Perfections, there is no 
arguing, in any Caſe, from 'the 
moſt clear, the moſt uniyerſal, 
and inconteſted Notions, that 
Men can have of Things. 
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9 
9 


C H A r. V. 


hence an Obligation of con- 
forming to this Rule ariſeth, 


ö J. The Rule of Action to Man 
. immutable. II. Confirmed by 
the Authority of Cicero and 
| - Ariſtotle. III. More particu- 
larly of Ariſtotle. IV. The 
i Rule of Action to Man com- 
| pared with that of other Crea- 
| tures. V. A Diffculty which 
may ariſe. VI. Obwated. VI. 

| Eſpecially from a Proſped of 
| future Rewards and Puniſt- 
| ments. VIII. A future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments 
demonſtrated. IX. After a 

Manner 


S 


(„ 


Manner that cannot be di ſ pu- 
ted by: thoſe, who believe the 
moral Per fections of the di- 
vine Nature. X. Another 
Otjeftion propoſed and, XI. 
anſwered. XII. The great Ad: 
vantages to Men in JOU fg 
this Rule. 


LT HE Rule, concerning which 
I am now ſpeaking, 1s the 

Rule of Order. A Rule that di- 
rects us to compare Things toge- 
ther, to obſerve their ſeveral Re- 
lations, Powers and Properties ; 
and from the Judgment we make 
of them, to employ the moſt 
proper Means towards attaining 
our End, So that the Law of 
Order, 1s only another Appella- 
tion for the, Law of Rea ſon; for 
ſuppoſing a. reaſonable Being to 
act, if we intend any thing by 
D 4 Rea- 
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Reaſon, or if Reaſon is of any 

Uſe to ſuch a Being, the eber 
Office of it will conſiſt in adviſing 
him to chuſe the neare/? and be/? 
way to his End. It is impoſſible, 
indeed, to conceive of what good 
uſe Reaſon can be to a Man, ex- 
cept by enabling him to judge 
when he lays Things together, 
and examines their different Qua- 
lities, whether he ought to pre- 
fer or reject them ; whether they 
are really beneficial or injurious 
to him; otherwiſe his Underſtand- 
ing inſtead of being attended with 
thoſePrivileges,with which theAu- 
thor of Nature deſigned he ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed, might rather 


prove the Occafion of his greater 


Error or Prejudice; as tending, 
in frequent Inſtances; to miſlead 


and carry him ſtill farther from 


his proper _ 
II. And 


. 

II. And therefore Cicero defines 
the moral Law, or the Law of Na- 
ture, to be © right Reaſon, agree- 
© able to the natural Conſtitution 
«© of Man, diffuſed as a common 
© Principle, through all human 
© Race, uniform, and of perpetual 
c Force.” Vera Ratio, nature Con- 
eruens, diffuſa in omnes, Con- 
gans, perpetua. De Republ. Con- 
ſonant to which Definition is that 
of Ari/totle, who calls the Law 
of Nature immutable, and of the 
ſame Operation and Effect every 
where; like that of Fire, ſaith 
he, ſpeaking of his native Coun- 
try, which burns here, and in 
Per ia. To & quo« awvnlo, rννι 
Thy oviny fe Y d, womte 7) Me, Y £y- 

bade, g ev Team, cal. Chriſt. Ethe. 
III. In the Judgment of this 
Philoſopher, as manimate Beings 
moye and act in yertue of cer- 
tain 
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tain Laws agreeable. to their Na- 
ture; and, as they are in their 
proper and natural State, when 
ſuch Laws are obeyed, which 
zhey conſtantly do obey, if not 
obſtructed in their Operations by 
ſome foreign ſuperior Force; 10 
Man, if. he were to follow the 
proper Bent and Tendency of hu- 
man Nature, or to conduct him- 
ſelf, by the ſtanding Law of it, 
the — of Order and Reaſon, 
would always act, as all other 
Beings, both animate and inani- 
mate are obſerved to do, in a 
regular, conſtant, -and uniform 
Manner. 

IV. What I intend 1 is, that as 
the Rule of all natural Agents to 
move and act, according to the 
ſeveral Powers and Qualities im- 
prefled on them, by the Author 
of Nature: As the Rule to 221 

ible 
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fible Beings is to purſue ſuch 
Things,as tend to the Preſervation 
and Support of the ſenfible Life : 
So the Rule to Man 1s to fol- 
low that Reaſon, which diſtin- 
guiſheth him * from other Crea- 
tures; and which he always would 
follow invincibly, as the Direction 
proper to him, were it not for a 
Power, he has of abuſing his Liber- 
ty; and which renders him, what 
no other Being upon Earth is, 
a proper Subject of Reward and 
Puniſhment. 

5. If it be ſaid, this ſhews, 
indeed, what a Man has a natural 
Tendency to do; and what he 
may do; but yet does not appear 
fully to prove what he ought to 
do, or is under a ſtrict Obligation 
of performing. Reaſon may ſhew 

* Separat hæc nos a Grege Brutorum. Juv. 
Sat. 15. | 
us 
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us the Way, it may direct, per- 
ſuade, and invite; but its Sug- 
geſtions may want a binding and 


authoritative Sanction. It may 
perform the Office of a Monitor; 


Hut how does it therefore follow, 


that we are to obey 1 it as a Law. 


grver * 4 


VI. In this Caſe” we are to re- 
gulate our judgments from the 
Ends, which the ſupreme Being 
had, in making Man a reaſonable 
Agent. For I here argue not 


_ againſt Atheiſts, but upon Sup- 


poſition of ſuch a Being. Now 
we ſhall never be able to diſcover 
how an all-perfe& 'Being could 
have any other End in making 
Man a reaſonable Agent; but that 
he ſhould act according to Rea- 
ſon. We may as naturally ſup- 


poſe, God ſhould impreſs a Ten- 


dency in Bodies towards their 
proper 
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proper Center without any Inten- 
tion, that they ſhould move ac- 
cording to ſuch Imprefſion; as that 
he ſhould endow Man with Rea- 
ſon, without intending he ſhould 
follow Reaſon. And if God had 
ſuch an Intention, there can 
be no Diſpute, but as he at 
ways proportions the Means to 
the Ends defigned by him, ſo 
he has enforced the Law of 
Reaſon after ſuch a Manner, as 
to render it Arictiy obligatory 
For otherwiſe, we ſhould be un- 
der a Neceſſity of ſuppoſing, that 
a Being of infinite Wiſdom had 
propoſed an End to himſelf, with- 
out taking competent Care, that 
ſuch End might be attained. 
Since, according to the preſent 
State and Situation of Man, a 

Law to him, which is not en- 
ene wy proper Sanctions, either 


penal 
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penal or remunerative, will ne- 


ver be of ſufficient Force to con- 
tain him within the Bounds of 
his Duty. 059415 1 li 
VII. It is not neceſſary Rewards 
or Puniſhments to Man ſhould 
be diſtinctly, or expreſly ſpeci- 
fied, or that, in this preſent Life, 
God ſhould always immediately 
make himſelf known by the Judg- 


ment which he executeth; it is 


ſufficient, if we know, that, in 
the Reaſon of the Thing, the 
Supreme Law-giver ought to be 
obeyed ; and that the Ends of 
Government require, Diſobedi- 
ence | to his Laws ſhould be 
puniſhed ; and if he does not, 
therefore, immediately proceed 
to puniſh the Diſobedient in this 
Life, it is becauſe there is a- 
nother State, wherein he will 
vindicate the Honour and Au- 

thority 
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thority of his Laws, from the 
Contempt Which 18 now GUN 
to them. 

I will add, that without fagbe- 
ſing a future State of Retribu- 
tion, it will be impoſſible to ac- 
count for the Wiſdom of God; 
in making Reaſon the Law to 
Mankind of their Actions. Since 
this would be evidently, to make 
a Law, without giving that 
obliging Force to it, which is 
neceflary, abſolutely neceſſary, 
to make it operate. 

VIII. Seeing then, what I con- 
ceive will not be diſputed, the 
Motives to obey the Law of 
Reaſon, or the Law of God, are 
not, in all Caſes, if we confine 
our Views within the Compaſs 
of this Life, ſufficient to enforce 
Obedience; it follows, undenia- 
bly, that there is another Life, 

wherein 
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| wherein we are to account 
our tranſgreſſing that Law 
| in this preſent Life: This, 


indeed, is a moſt, neceſſary 


Conſequence, 58708 - Suppoſition 

God governs the World as a 

wile Legiſlator; as a Legiſlator, 

who. propeſes: his Aa ſhould | 

bo: obey ed. 5 ( 

| AN. This is ſo 44 and full 

| a Demonſtration, concerning a f 

| future State of Retribution to 

Mankind, that I ſhould be much 

| ſooner inclined to queſtion, Whe- 1 

| 1 
a 
r 


ther, at preſent, I am united 

to a Body, than whether, after 

this Life I ſhall be judged. for 

the Things now done in the 

Body ? How far the Power of { 

God may extend towards giving t 

me Senſations of Things that 0 

= not, I cannot tell ; neither 0 

is it of any Importance to Re- it 
ligion 
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ligion, or Morality, to deter- 
mine this Point; the Ends of both 
being equally anſwered on Sup- 
poſition, either of a material, or 
ſimply of an ideal World; if 
the latter Suppoſition do not 
rather render the Work of an 
Omnipotent Agent more ſtupen- 
dous and admirable. But, on 
the other Hand, if we may err 
in the cleareſt Deductions, we 
can make from a Confiderati- 
on of the Wiſdom, and other 
moral Attributes of God, there 
is an End of all our reaſoning, 
at once, upon religious, and mo- 

ral Subjects. 3 
X. It ſeems to be a Que- 
ſtion of much greater Difficul- 
ty, That, ſuppoſing the Law 
of Reaſon, an obligatory Law 
of human Actions, how does 
it appear to us, in all Caſes, 
E. what 
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what Reaſon really is? Or by 
| what Marks, or Characters of 
| Diſtinction ſhall we know, when 
uwe are directed by Reaſon? Rea- 
ſon, on this Account, has been 
compared with Quick-filver run- 
ning out of a Box, which 1s car- 
ried with an indetermined Mo- 
tion, this way and that way, 
without fixing any where ; or 
to the changeable Colours of a 
Dove's Neck, which appear dit- 
ferent to thoſe who are at a 
greater, or leſs Diſtance, or 
ſtand in a different Light. And 
to ſhew, farther, how imperfect : 
our Reaſonings are, we are told, 
what have been the different | 
Opinions of Philoſophers ; dif- . 
ferent Cuſtoms of Nations ; and 
even difterent Laws, as Cir- 
cumſtances have happened to 


vary, of the ſame Nation. 
| XI. This 
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XI. This is an Objection, 
which ought to be removed. The 
latter Branch of it will be con- 
ſidered afterwards: In reſpect to 
the Queſtion, What Reaſon, or 
the Rule of our Conduct re- 
ally is? I have already laid 
down a general Rule; that we 
ſhould conſult the original Rea- 
ſon, the Model of all reaſona- 
ble Beings; whoſe Reaſon, as 
it is a Law to himſelf, and which 
he invincibly follows, ought, 
ſo far as we are able to diſcover 
it, to be a Rule of Action to 
us. Now the Light of Reaſon, 
when we conſult it, will clearly 
diſcover to us, that whenever 
the All- perfect Being deſigns to 
act, he propoſes to himſelf an 
End worthy of his Action; an 
End worthy to be attained by 
the moſt regular and ſimple 

11 Means; 
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Means; a good and a beneficial 
End; an End, either reſpecting his 
own, or what neceſſarily depends 


on him, the Happineſs of his 
Creatures. Whenever, therefore, 


in Imitation of this All-perfect 


Being, we would regulate our 
Judgments concerning the reaſo- 
nableneſs of what we propoſe to 
do, let us examine it, by the 
Order of his Conduct; let us 
conſider what, and why, we 


work; let us obſerve in our 


Work an exact Meaſure and Pro- 
portion ; let us inquire what 1s 
worthy of ourſelves, and moſt be- 
neficial to others: This i is a Rule 
in the Application of which we 
cannot eaſily miſtake. _ 

XII. But ſhould we happen 
to miſtake, our Error, as pro- 
ceeding from ſome Defect of 
Underſtanding, rather * 4 

1 
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Will, would be more excuſable; 
however, we can never be in 
great Danger, if we only put 
the Queſtion to ourſelves, What 
Order, in any Caſe, requires to 
be done, of Erring, in any el- 
ſential Point of Duty; this is 
a Rule always at Hand; and, 
Simplè as it is, if we would con- 
ſtantly attend to it, as the Voice 
of Nature, the Oracle of God 
ſpeaking continually to us, and 
within us, we ſhould find it of 
infinite, and moſt excellent Uſe; 
and, I will be bold to affirm, 
worth all other Caſuiſts in the 
World beſides, for the Direction 
of our Conſcience. 


E 3 C HAP. 
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F 


een. 


0 H A P. . 
Whether the foregoing Rale 
zs of ſuſfictent Extent to re- 
gulate our moral Conduct? 


| I. The Grounds upon which this 
Queſtion is propoſed. II. In 
what Senſe the divine Perfec- 
tions are imitable by us ? III. 
The Reaſons of our imitating 
them are not deſtroyed by the 
Diſtinction between a Depen- 
dent, and an Independent Be- 
ing. IV, V. Neither is the 
Morality of ſuch Actions here- 
by deſtroyed, that are pro- 
perly Human; and, whith, 
58 as 
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4s implying Imperfection, haue 
not direftly any exemplary 

Idea in the divine Nature! 

J. IH E Reaſon of this Inqui- 
ry, whether the foregoing 
Rule be an adequate Rule to 
Man, as a moral Agent, ariſes 
from hence; that God, as the 
Soveraign, Almighty, and Inde- 
pendent Being, muſt neceſſarily 
conduct himſelf, by other Mea- 
ſures, than Man; liable to many 
Wants, and much Weakneſs ; in 
a State of Subjection and Depen- 
dance, not only on the Sove- 
raign Being, but, in many Re- 
ſpects, on "his fellow Creatures, 
with whom he co-habits. Theſe 
different Conditions, it may be 
ſuppoſed, will neceſſarily occaſion, 


and require, a different Rule of 


Conduct. 
E 4 Il This 
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II. This Difficulty will be eaſily 
3 if we conſider, that, 
when God is propoſed as the Exem- 
Plary Object of Imitation to Man; 
he is propoſed under that Confi- 
deration, not as a Being of abſo- 
Jute and deſpotick Power, or 
with reſpe& to his incommuni- 
cable —— Sai ; but as a wiſe, 
good, juſt, and merciful Being; 
as a Being endowed with choſe 
moral Attributes, which are ne- 
ceſſarily included in the Idea of 
a Being infinitely perfect; be- 
cauſe the Want of them. would 
neceſſarily imply ſome great De- 
fect, and could only proceed from 
it. Even the divine Power itſelf, 
irreſiſtable and unlimited as it 
is, abſolutely confidered, yet, 
whenever God proceeds to exert 
it, is always regulated in the 
RUE of it, by theſe At⸗ 

tributes 
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tributes; having no ſuperior Law 
to direct or reſtrain his Action; 
God is a Law to himſelf; that 
is, the Perfections of his own Na- 
ture, are a Rule to him of his 
Conduct; from which he can no 
more depart than he can oppoſe 
his own Action, or deny himſelf; 
for he never worketh, merely 
becauſe he i work, or antece- 
dently to any 2/e, good, or rea- 
ſonable End of his working, but 
according to the Counſel of his 
Will]; that is, after ſuch a Man- 
ner, or for ſuch Ends, as infinite 
Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Mercy, or 
other moral Conſiderations may 
direct. 

III. Tho' a ſenſible Difference 
does therefore ariſe between the 
Duties of Man, as a dependent 
created Being, and the Con- 
duct of the ſupreme God; the 
Creator, 


1 ; 
Creator, and the Fountain of all 
Power ; yet the general Reaſon 
of our imitating him, in thoſe 
Perfections of his Nature, which 
are, in any Degree imitable by 


us, does ſtill hold good; and ob- 


ligeth us, as we are Creatures, to 
conduct ourſelves in that Rela- 
tion, as Reaſon and Order require 


we ſhould do; and according to 


which the uncreated Being himſelf 
conſtantly regulates his own Ac- 
tions ; for he always does what 


in reſpect to his own State, or 


the Relation, wherein he ſtands 
to hisCreatures, does require, he 
ſhould do. 

IV. By following Rene and 
Order, we may be ſaid then, in 
a Senſe, to be Imitators of God, 
even while we are exerciſing cer- 


_ tain Virtues, of which his Sove- 


raignty and the abſolute Perfec- 
tion 
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tion of his Nature render him 
incapable; and tho an Obliga- 
tion to them wholly ariſeth — 
our preſent im 1pe rfect and depen- 
dent State: 

V. So that as to thoſe moral 


Virtues of 8 obriety, Cha/tity,: 
and - Humility, ariſing from the 
preſent Union of the Saul to the. 
Body, and from our Dependance 
on other Men, or our Commerce 
with them, which are properly 
human, or focial Duties, and can- 
not be aſcribed to a Being of in- 
finite Perfection; (for we cannot 
directly argue from the Idea of 
ſuch a Being, that thoſe Things 
are morally good, which are not 
included in his Idea:) The An- 
{wer is, tho we cannot argue di- 
rectly, in ſuch a Way, yet to be 
ſober, Boy chaſte, and humble, is 
highly agrecablet to our preſent 
State 


(76) 
State and Condition; and, there 
fore, tho We do not find in the 
Idea of an all- perfect Being, and 
for that very Reaſon becauſe he 
is all- perfect, any Attributes di- 
rectly correſponding to theſe Du- 
ties; yet the general Reaſon for 
the Morality of them ſtill holds 
good; we ought to render our- 
ſelves as perfect, and, for that 
Reaſon, to approach as near to 
God as poſſible: Theſe Duties are 
proper Means of perfecting our Na- 
ture, and of bringing us nearer to 
God; therefore they muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have an intrinfick, which 
is what we underſtand by a moral 
Goodneſs in them. 


CAT. VII. 
Concerning the End of Man in 
reſpe to his Happineſs. 


I. The Oppo ſition 1 * 3 
Hanel and Perfection. II. 
The Reaſon of it. III. 4 
Que ſtion ari ſing from the Con- 
ict between the Soul and the 
Body. IV, V. More eaſily an- 
ſwered, on Suppo ſition - Fu- 
ture State. VI. What Reaſon 
directs upon that View. VII. 
The Error of the Stoicks con- 
cerning Pain. VIII. Of he- 
roick Virtue. IX. The Error 
of the Epicureans concerning 
Pleaſure. X. Tet the Argu- 
ment, 
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ment, from the Conveniency 
3 the moral Lau,, concludes 


with greater Force again/t 
the Stoic ks. = 


iJ HAVE already obſerved, 
that the R of Man, 
on Account of his preſent State, 
may be conſidered as diſtinct from 
his Perfection; becauſe we of- 
ten find ourſelves ſenfibly pleaſed, 
and, by conſequence, really and 
actually happy, even in the En- 
Joyment of thoſe things which 
oppoſe our Perfection. For Plea- 
ſure and Happineſs are ſo inſepa- 
rable, that they neceſſarily in- 
fer one another, and cannot be 
ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt apart. 
IL The Reaſon of this Oppoſi- 
tion between our preſent Happi- 
neſs, and our Perfection, ariſes 


from the Union of Soul and _ 
an 
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and the preſent Laws of Commu- 
nication between them. We are 
placed in a kind of middle State 
between two Worlds, Heaven and 
Earth; the Body 1s of the Earth, 
earthy, and always tending to the 
Earth, as to its proper Center. 
The Soul being of nobler and 
ſpiritual Extraction, is, in the 
Nature of it, apt for the Contem- 
plation and Enjoyment of ſpiri- 
tual Objects; but, as it receives, 
by reaſon of its Union with the 
Body, painful or pleaſing Senſa- 
tions, according to the good or 
ill State of the Body; ſo there is 
a Neceſſity it ſhould do ſo, for the 
Preſervation of that Part; for were 
it not for ſuch pleaſing or painful 
Senſations, the Body would be 
treated with great Neglect, if not 
with ſuch an open Contempt, as 
would ſoon occaſion its Death and 

Diſſolution 


— 
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Diſſolution. But the Soul feeling 


theſe Pains or Pleaſures continu. 
ally, does, by Degrees, ſuffer her- 
ſelf to be poſſeſſed by them, even 
to the Neglect of her own Perfecti- 
on. The Reaſon, whereof, ha- 


ving been aſſigned before, I ſhall 


not repeat it. It 1s ſufficient to 
my preſent Purpoſe to obſerve, 


that the corruptible Body does, 


in Fact, preſs down the incor- 


ruptible Soul That this noble 
Principle, which ought to com- 


mand and give Laws to theSenſes, 


thoſe corrupt Inſtruments of the 
Body, is often enſlaved to them; 
that Reaſon quits the Throne to 
put theſe rebellious Subjects into 
it; and even ſometimes debaſes 
herſelf ſo far, as not only to ex- 
cuſe, but to juſtify the Violence 
and Diſorders, whereof they are 
guilty: In ſhort, that there is a 
Law 
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Law in is Members, warring 


again ſi the Law in the Mind, 
and. bringing Men into C aptivity 
to the Law of Sin. 

III. The Queſtion is, during 
this Conflict, or rather, as the 
Event ordinarily proves, under 
this ſuperior Force of the Body, 
whether it is not better for the 
Soul, as more conducing to her 
Eaſe. and Happineſs, intirely to 
ſubmit ; than to put herſelf con- 
tinually. to the Shame and. Diſho- 
nour of being, defeated, througha 
fruitleſs and impotent Refiſtance? 
And if, conſequently, the Or- 
der of Nature being thus in- 
verted, it would not be more ad- 
viſcable to comply: with what. wg 
cannot remedy, and wholly, 
lay ourſelves / out in the —. 
ment of ſenſible Pleaſures, or to- 
| wards Procuring ſuch Things as 
F chiefly 
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chieffy tend to the Preſervation of 


the ſenfible Life? For tho our Per- 
fection, ſuppofing the Balance of 
Power, which the Soul ought to 
hold, could be in any competent 
Meafure preſerved, might 1 
at leaſt, an equal Regard; 


ſimce ſhe has fiffered herſelf 0 


be ſo much debaſed and debilita- 
ted by. the Weight of Concupiſ- 
cence, that her Empire cannot 
be re-eſtabliſhed,” except Men will 
reſolve to relinquiſh theirEaſe,and 
their Intereſt, and thoſe Things 
wlerein they principally place 
their Happineſs and Security; it 
deſerves to be conſidered whether, 
in this Caſe, Reaſon will not rather 
direct them to ſacrifice their Perfe- 
Aion to their Happineſs, than their 
Happineſs to their Perfection? 
IV. Were this Queſtion to be 


determined, without any Regard | 
to 


TE 
to a future State, it would be 
more difficult to eſtabliſſi the 
Diſtinction of moral Virtue, on 
account of the Tendency, which it 
has to promote our Happineſs. 
Becauſ& it might frequently Hhap- 
pen, that the Virtues of good 
Men, inſtead of rendring them 
happy, would here expoſe them, 
(for ſuch Inſtances are not un- 
common) to much Trouble and 
Miſery; and, perhaps, even ren- 
der them ſo unhappy, that, up- 
on adue Eſtimate, the Benefits of 
Life would not -be an equivalent 
Compenſation for the Evils which 
they have ſuffered. | 
V. In this Caſe, as the Deſire of 
Happineſs is invincible; as a Man 
would even ſooner deſire not to be, 
than not to be happy: It would 
be difficult to demonſtrate, that 
ay * could be obliged to prac- 

1 tiſe 


68. 
tiſe the Duties of a ſtrict Morality: 


For that would ſuppoſe him ob- 
liged to do a Thing contrary 
to the prime and eſſential Incli- 
nation of human Nature; and, 
conſequently, to do an Action al- 
together unnatural. When we, 
therefore, reſolve the Obligation 
to moral Virtue into this Mo- 
tive, that the Practice of it tends 
to the Happineſs, as well as to 
the Perfection of human Nature, 
and is a Law of preſent Conve- 
niency; we proceed upon one, 
or both of theſe Suppoſitions; 
either that the Practice of moral 
Virtue, is, upon a general Con- 
ſideration, more conducing to 
Mans preſent - Happineſs ; tho 


ſome extraordinary Caſes may oc- 


cur to the contrary; or ele, when 


ſuch extraordinary Caſes do oc- 
cur, that which is deficient to- 


wards 


6879. 
wards attaining the great End 
of Man, Happineſs in this Life, 
ſnall be A pere in a future 
State. 

VI. Upon this View, the Law 
of Morality is the Law of Rea- 
ſon; becauſe Reaſon will ever 
direct, „ that we DO. poſt- 
pone à preſent, to a future, 
certain, and much ns Con- 
venience; or, that we ſhould 
chuſe to ſuffer a preſent Pain, 
to avoid a future, certam, and 
much greater Evil. I would not 
hereby inſinuate, as if, even with 
reſpect to this Life, the Advan- 
tages of | Happineſs and. Proſpe- 
rity are 'not, generally ſpeaking, 
to be found on the fide of mo- 
ral Virtue; but J argue, admit- 
ting they ſhould not, we have yet a 
Demonſtration from the Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of God, that, in 
3 another 
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another Life, that Happineſs, 
which we here ſeek for in the 

Practice of a ſtrict Morality, will 

be found. Becauſe, otherwiſe, 

God would tail of his End in 

creating Man to be happy. As 

a 992/e God, therefore, ill pro- 

poſe ſuch Means which are proper 

to: attain his End; and as a good 

| God can only propoſe à good End; 
| it neceſſarily follows, that the 
nd propoſed by God, not be- 
ing, on the preſent Suppoſition, 
BB attainable in this Life; there 15 
| another State, wherein it will 

certammly be attained. | 

VII. There is no Neceſſity, there- 
fore, of aſſerting with the Stoicks, 
that bodily Pain is not an Evil, 
nor bodily Pleaſure a Good; for 
whatever tends to make us un- 
eaſy or miſerable, is naturally | 
evil ; as whatever tends to make | 
us 20 


(637 
us happy, is, for that Reaſon, 
naturally good. The Sroichs 
were forced upon theſe Para- 
doxes, wherein they were comfu- 
ted, both by Experience, and the 
Reaſon of the Thing; becauſe 


they held moral Virtue” would 


neceſſarily render Men happy; 


and that the proper Diſtinction 


of it was founded in this Con- 
ſideration; whereas their - wiſe 
and Wirtuous Man was often ex- 
poſed to external Evils. Their 
Principle was juſt in the main; 


but it does not follow, that, be. 


cauſe moral Virtue tends, in the 
Nature of it, to make us happy, 
that we ſhould: therefore, be al- 
ways: actually happy: Tis: ſuffi- 
cient? if the future Happineſs, 
to Which moral Virtue entitles 
us, WIIl more than over balance 
the preſent Evils, as it certainly 
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will do, to which ir accidentally 


may expoſe us. 


VIII. Men, ee of. great 


and generous Minds may deſpiſe 


the Pleaſures of Senſe, or | take 
Complacency in the Exerciſe of 
an heroick Virtue, tho attended 
with Pain, and without Proſpect 
of Reward ; beeauſe Joy and Ex- 
ultation of Mind are naturally 
conſequent to virtuous Actions. 
A Soul, conſcions of its innate 
Dignity, will have Strength ſuffi 
cient to ſurmount many Obſtacles; 
the Spirit of a Man will fuſ- 
tain: his In firmity; but it will 


not always have Force enough to 


reſiſt Pleaſure, i or totally to over- 
come Pain. It was a ſecret Pride, 
and an Affectation of Independen- 
ey, that kept the Stoicks, many of 

which had yer refined Notions of 


Morality,inCountenance, forwhen 


no 
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no Body was,. preſent, all their 
boaſted Wiſdom and Strength 
vaniſhed ; juſt as Kings of the 
Stage, when the Curtain is. 
drawn, ceaſe to act, and loſe all 
their Bravery and Grandeur in 
a Moment. It is not ſo with 
Believers, whoſe Hopes are full 
of Immortality, and who are as 
perfectly aſſured, that all the acci- 
dental Deficiencies in this Life 
will be made up to them in a 

future Life, as that there is a 

wiſe, a juſt, and a good God. 
IX. The Error of the Epicureans 
conſiſted, on the other Hand, in 
their making preſent Plea oſure the 
Meaſure of human Happineſs. 
And becauſe Man is ſometimes 
ſenſible of Pleaſure, no leſs in 
vitious and irregular, than in 
virtuous Actions; if he is not, in 
certain Inſtances, more violently 
| affected 


„ : 
| affected with the former, therefore 
it has been commonly thought, 
that this Sect, by the very Prin- 
ciples of their Philoſophy, let 
looſe the Reins to all manner of 
Licentiouſneſs and Diſorder. Vet 
it muſt be acknowledged they ar- 
gued upon reaſonable Grounds, in 
| feng, that Pleaſure was wood 
for them ; as they were- really 
convinced 'by an internal Senſa- 
tion, that it contributed to make 
them happy. But they ought to 
have conſidered, that tranſient 
Pleaſures could not make them 
always, or ſolidly happy; and 
that the Pleaſures of the Mind 
were not only more laſting, but, 
in the Nature of them, more no- 
ble and generous, than thoſe of 
the Body; ſo that, even upon 
the Epicurean Hypotheſis, with 
ole, who 'argued regularly and 
ſoberly 
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ſoberly from it, the true Hap- 
pineſs of Man, without any fu- 
ture Proſpect, was granted to con- 
ſift in the Fr ctice of morat irtue. 
But, in reſpect to the Stoicks, 
the moral Law was ſtill, by a 
more evident Argument, the 
Law of Conyeniency® to Man; 
and, conſequently, the Law 
which right Reaſon would have 
preſcr ibed to him, had a he >, been 
under no poſitive or expreſs Ob- 
ligation to practiſe it. 


0 H 4 r. VII 
The preſent and Jul ure K. 


wards of moral Virtue, con- 
Fiera nore diftindth. 


L God intended the moral Law 
fuld oblige. II. The Power 
of Con Nees III, IV. An- 

wer to what is objefted a- 
gain/? it from Prejudice and 
Cuſtom. V, VI, VII. The Rea. 
1 of ſuppoſe ing ſuch a 

Principle, frum the." Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of a wiſe Legiſ 
lator. VIII. The Force of it 
in very wicked Men. IX. Ob- 
duracy of Heart, à judicial 
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X. A flagrant Abſurdity would 
Ffolluu, admitting there were 
no certain Principle of Con- 
ſcience. XI. Of Shame, and 
XII. Of Impudence. XIII. XIV. 
Puffendorf s Opinion, concen- 
ing Shame, conſidered. XV. 
XVI. Two Ends of it aſſigned. 
| 55 XVIII, XIX. The moral 
Law conſidered, as a Law. of 
Conveniency. XX. Very Wick- 
ed Men, in their private Judg- 
ment, profeſs and eſteem Vir- 
tue. XXI. Of Honour and E/- 
teem, mentioned as the Re- 
. . wards of V irtue. XNII. But 
not adequate. XXIII. Not ne- 
ceſſary to know, diſtinfly, the 
Nature of future Rewards to 
Man. XXIV. Tet, in gene- 
ral, they will conſiſt in being 
adapted to the Faculties of 
the Mind. XXV. IM be- 
| ther 


n 
ber the Reſurrection of the 
Body may be proved from na- 
rural Principles. XVXVI. Con- 
* cerning future Puniſhments to 

wicked Men. XXVII. XXVIII. 
On what Accounts difficult to 

be conceived. XXIX. This 

uo Otjeftion again/} the Truth 
of them. XXX. A Paſſage 
cited from the Art of Think- 
ing , concerning Senſations, 
anſwering 10 thoſe which are 
felt by occaſion of material 
n 


LU HE Law of Reaſon is the 
Law of human Nature; and 
it is ſufficient to ſhew the obliga- 


tory Force of this Law, that it 


was intended to be obligatory 
by the Author of our Being. 


We ought to follow his Order 


in Making us, and in the Facul- 
| ties 
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ties he hath given us, tho' he had 
annexed no - conſequent Reward 
to our Obedience, nor threatned 
to puniſh our Diſorders. But as 
ſuch metaphyſical Confiderations, 
how reaſonable ſoever in them- 
ſelves, would not have been for- 
cible enough to reſtrain the Ap- 
petites, or Paſſions, of Men, ari- 
ſing from the Impreſſion of ſenh- 
ble Objects; God has enforced 
this Law, not only, as hath been 
above demonſtrated, by giving 
us the Affurance of a future 
State of Happineſs, or Miſery, 
according to our good and evil 
Actions in this Life, but even 
by the Sanction of preſent Re- 
wards and Puniſhments ; in both 
reſpects, as aLaw-giver, able to [ave 
and io defiroy;fince his Authority 
would, otherways, be precarious. 
And theſe Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments 
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ments may be conſidered, as af. 
fecting us either internal, or ex- 


pon 

II. The Sanction to Man of 
internal Rewards or Puniſhments 
is from the Power and Judg- 
ment of Conſcience. For as we 
experience in ourſelves, when we 


follow Reaſon, and conform to 
Order, a ſecret Joy and Compla- 
cency of Mind, teſtifying an Ap- 


probation of what we have done; 


ſo, upon the Commiſſion of Sin, 


eſpecially, in any notorious 
Breach of our Duty, we natu- 
rally find the Mind full of Pain 
and Anguiſh; and cannot, there- 
fore, but condemn ourſelves in 
what we allow. It is poſſible, 
indeed, Men, by a long Habit of 
finning, may ſtupify their Con- 
ſcience to ſuch a Degree, as to 
find no Remor ſe for the molt a- 

trocious 
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trocious Crimes ; as ſome People 
by taking repeated Opiates are 
not ſenſible, for the Time, of their 
ordinary and dangerous Effects. 
But we are to not judge, concern- 
ing the Nature, or proper Operati- 
on of Things, from what happens 
in particular Caſes, for which 
Reaſons, from an habitual Uſe of 
ſuch Things, may be aſſigned ; 
but from ſuch Effects, as are moſt 
common, and natural; and where- 
with, ſuppoſing the Subject in 
a proper Diſpoſition, they wall, 
moſt probably be attended. Now, 
to judge whether a Perſon be in 
a right State, ſo as to be affec- 
ted with the Force of Conſcience; 
we are not to conſider him as 
under the Power of any invete- 
rate {ſinful Habit, or Habits ; but 
as acting, after a Manner, with 
ſuch Diſpoſitions, and upon ſuch 

G Principles 
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Principles as are common to 
Men. | 
III. I am ſenſible, ſome Perſons 
have endeavoured to account for 
the Force of Conſcience, upon 
other Principles than thoſe who 
repreſent it as a Judge, appointed 
by God to give Sentence in his 
Name; fince he doth not inter- 
ſe in the Government of Man- 
kind by a viſible Authority. 
Whenever his Laws, which are 
written on the Tables of our 
Hearts in ſo legible a Character, 
that they need no expreſs Pro- 
mulgation, are, at any time, 
diſobey'd, this Miniſter of God 
has a Power of calling Men to an 
Account, and 1s armed with Ter- 
ror: On the other Hand, by ver- 
tue of the ſame Authority, He 
not only abſolves the Innocent, 


but diſpenſes proper Rewards " 
tne 
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the Encouragement and Praiſe 
of thoſe that do well. There 
are Perſons, I ſay, who make 
Conſcience, inſtead of aſcri- 
bing it to ſo high and autho- 
ritative a Conſtitution, nothing 

but the Effect of thoſe early 
Prejudices, which Men imbibe in 
their Infancv ; and wherein they 
are, afterwards, gradually con- 
firmed by Cuſtom and Converſa- 
tion. 
IV. The Force of Prejudice and 
Cuſtom is, confeſſedly, very 
great. But we are not to con- 
clude, that every Thing we have 
learned in our Infancy, or where- 
in we have afterwards conformed 
to common Opinion, is, there- 
tore, wholly owing to Prejudice, 
or common Opinion. Children 
are early taught to believe there 
is a God; and they are confirmed 


G 2 in 
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in this Belief, by the publick 
Profeſſion made of it, and the 
Worſhip daily paid to God: Does 
it, therefore follow, there 1s no 
God ; or that the Belief of a 
God has no true or real Foun- 
dation? Is it, not more natural 
to ſuppole Men do generally 
agree in this Belief, becauſe they 
have Reaſons for it, than that 
they mutually agree to deceive, 
and to be deceived, or only be- 
lieve his Exiſtence, upon the 
mere ſcore of Cuſtom, againſt 
Reaſon ? May we not argue af— 
ter the ſame Manner, and up- 


on the ſame Grounds, in re- 


ſpe& to Conſcience ; that Men 
are ſenſible of the Force of it, 


not becaule it is generally ſaid 


and believed, there is ſuch a 
Thing; but Men generally be- 
| | lieve 


E 
lieve the Truth of the Thing, 
becauſe it really ſubſiſts. 

V. Suppoſing, indeed, a God, 
who made, and who governs 
Mankind, it is very reaſonable 
to conclude, that in the pre- 
lent Adminiſtration of his Go- 
vernment, he would not leave 
himſelf w:i7hout a Witneſs or 
internal Monitor to Man; by 
attending to which, tho' he 
ſhould not hear God ſpeak- 
ing to him with an audible 
Voice; yet he would be- 
come bound to obey him, by 
attending to the Light of his 
own Mind, and the Reſponſes 
of inward Truth: The Autho- 
rity of enacting ſuch a Law 
being the ſame, in the Nature 
and Reaſon of it, as if God had 
divulged it immediately by a Voice 
from Heaven. 


G3 VI. There 
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VI. There is then a reaſonable 
Suppoſition from the Ends of God's 
Government, why He ſhould im- 
plant, m the Minds of Men, 
thoſe lively and tender Senti- 
ments of Good and Evil, con- 
cerning which we are ſpeaking : 
fo that where there ſhould be no 
politive or written Law, Men 
might be a Law to themſelves, 
ſheer own Con ſciences bearing 
Witneſs, and their Thoughts, in 
the mean while, accuſing, or elſe 
excuſmg, one another. Now 
where natural, probable, and 
very uſeful Reaſons may be aſ⸗ 
ſigned for the Exiſtence of Things, 
it is very unreaſonable to aſcribe 
ſuch Things to Cauſes foreign to 
the Nature of them, and without 
which they may, therefore, be 
naturally ſuppoſed to exiſt. 


VIII. Beſides 
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VIII. Beſides, if the Force 
of Conſcience were wholly ow- 
ing to the Prejudices of Edu- 
cation, or popular Opinion, What 
is the Reaſon why Men of the 
greateſt Freedom of Thought, 
yet find themſelves ſo incapa- 
ble of being diſabuſed, as to 
this Article? Why do they find 
it ſo difficult to ſtifle the Re- 
proaches of Conſcience, as they 
can eaſily do other frightful Ac- 
counts of Spectres and Appari- 
tions; Which they learned in 
the Nurſery, or by reading 
romantique Stories, when, af- 
terward, they come to reaſon, 
and reflect upon them. And yet 
it may be queſtioned, if, the 
moſt abandoned Wretch, in 
any Age, even, whether he be- 9 
lieved a God, or not, could e- 1 
ver wholly, and at all times o- j 

4 vercome | 
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vercome the Reluctance, or ſti- 
fle the Remorſe of Conſcience. 

IX. Perſons who are moſt ob- 
durate, and inſenſible to all Im- 
preſſions of Religion, have, com- 
monly, their Intervals of Re- 
flection; wherein God is repre- 
ſented to them with a Rod of 
Vengeance in his Hand; yet, 
ſuppoſing them really capable of 
extinguiſhing all Fear of his 
Wrath, ſuch a State of Inſenſi- 
bility ought not to be conſide- 
red, merely, as a natural Effect 
of their ſinful Habits; but, as 
a judicial Puniſhment inflicted 
by God upon them: Who, 
as they did not like to retain 
him, or this viſible Character of 
his Power and Godhead, in their 
Knowledge, gave them up to a 
reprobate Mind. 


X. Again, 
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X. Again, were the Power of 
Conſcience founded only on Pre- 
judice, or popular Opinion; 
then, whenever a general Cor- 
ruption of Principles or Man- 
ners is introduced, and Vice 
does become popular, Men 
would take the ſame inward Com- 
placency in vicious Actions, as 
they now do in Actions, to which 
the Idea of Virtue is affixed. 
A Man, for Inſtance, who ſhould 
betray his Friend, his Truſt, or 
his Country, would, on this Sup- 
poſition, than which Nothing can 
be more irrational or ſhocking, 
experience the like Satisfaction 
and Complacency of Mind in 
reflecting on his Infidelity, as 
good Men, now really expe- 
rience, in doing beneficent, and 
generous Actions. Nay, the Per- 
formance of ſuch Actions, to a 


Perſon 
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Perſon, who is ſuppoſed wholly 
to regulate his Judgment by the 
Practice and Sentiments of other 
People, ought to give him a fen- 
ſible Pain and Uneaſineſs; ſuppo- 
ſing their Judgment ſo corrupted 
that they call Evil Good, and Good 
Evil. 
XI. The Judgment which we 
make of our own Actions, a 
Judgment that cannot be eafi- 
ly bribed or eluded, has not 
only been urged as an Argument 
to enforce the Law of Nature, 
but even, antecedently, to any 
Confideration of ſuch a Law, it 
is ſaid, a conſcious Shame ariſes, 
which diſcovers itſelf in the me- 
chanical Diſpoſition of the Body; 
as preſaging that ſome Evil, at 
which Conſcience takes the A- 
larm, is approaching towards tis. 
So careful has the wile Legiſla- 
tox 
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tor been to ſecure our Innocence 
and Duty, by guarding the very 
Outworks, wherewith we are to 
defend them; and by giving us 
Notice of the Enemy 's Approach, 
before we come to engage directly 
with him. So that when we hap- 
pen to be ſurprized, which, after 
all our Caution, is ſometimes un- 
avoidable, before Reaſon has ſuffi- 
cient Time to collect her whole 
Strength; this inward Shame, or 
Modeſty, often ſupplieth the 
Place, and doth the Duty of it; 
and even, ſometimes, when we 
are violently tempted, or inclined 
to betray the Saccours which 
Reaſon offers, Shame lays Re- 
fſtramts upon ingenuous Minds, 
which they cannot overcome 
without much Confuſion, and a 
very ſenſible ReluQance. 


XII. So 
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XII. So powerful, indeed, is 
this Principle, (and for which Rea- 
fon, we ſuppoſe it deſignedly im- 
planted by the Author of Na- 
ture to enforce the Law of Na- 
ture) that one of the vileſt Cha- 
racters, of a Perſon abandoned 
to all Manner of Vice and Diſ- 
honour, is Impudence; and, ac- 
cordingly, the Prophet, whom | 
here cite, not under that Cha- 
rater, but, as ſpeaking. agreea- 
bly to the common Sentiments 
of Mankind, mentions it as a 
Sign of the moſt corrupt and in- 
corrigible State of a wicked Peo- 
ple, that hey are not aſhamed, 
neither do they bluſh. 

XIII. Puffendorf was ſo ſen- 
\ ſible, an Argument might be 
formed contrary to his Opinion, 
from this Principle of Shame, to 


prove the Diſtinction of moral 
Good 
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Good and Evil; that he hath 
particularly endeavoured to ob- 
viate the Conſequence we would 
draw from it: The Sum of what 
he ſays is, that a Senſe of Shame, 
diſcovering itſelf in the Air of 
the Face, or ſome other exterior 
Appearance, is only a mere phy- 
ſical Effect, proceeding, ſolely, 
from a phyſical Cauſe, and not 
from a moral; which he thinks 
it would be inconvenient to ſup- 
poſe. But where lies the Incon- 
veniency in ſaying, that God may 
cauſe a different Movement or 
Fermentation of the Blood, upon 
the leaſt Apprehenſion of Danger 
to the Soul? Seeing the Body 
and the Soul reciprocally act up- 
on one another, for their mu- \ i 
tual Support, and Adyantage. | 
As the Soul takes ſo much Care 
of the Body, and of every Thing 
relating 


(110) 
relating to its Safety, Preſerva- 


tion, and Eaſe ; it is but reaſo- 
nable that the Body, in Return, 
in ſome few Inſtances at leaſt, 
ſhould be the Occa/ton, ſince it 
cannot be a proper Cauſe of cer- 
tain Sentiments in the Soul, ne- 
ceſſary to prevent any Injury, or 
Diſorder, Which may ha ppen 
to her. 

XIV. And, cherofore; this Aw 
thor himſelf, confeſſeth, how 
conſiſtently I do not here exa- 
mine, that the all- wiſe Creator 
hath implanted this Affection of 
Shame in the Mind of Man, to 
be the Guard of his Virtue; and 
a Reſtraint upon him from all 
ſinful or irregular Appetites. 


Nay, he adds, it is probable, if 
it had not been the Intention of 
God, that Man fhould conform 
his Actions to the divine my 
G 
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God would not have rendred him 
ſubject to this Paſſion of Shame; Y 
fince without ſuch an Intention, | 
no proper Uſe of Shame could be 
diſcovered. 
XV. Neither is it of any Forte 
to overthrow the moral Senſe of 
Shame, that it does not only a- 
riſe from the Apprehenſion of a 
ſhameful or ſinful Action; but, 
frequently, on occaſion of other 
things, which have, confeſſedly, 
no moral Turpitude in them, 
yet whereby we may, on ſome 
Account, ſuffer in our Reputa- 
tion. As we obſerve People, for 
Inſtance, frequently to bluſh, 
| when any Thing happens to. re- 
mind them of any natural De- 
fe&t of Body, or of Mind; of 
their Poverty; their mean Ap- 
pearance, or Extraction. Whence 
ſome have concluded, that 
| Shame 
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Shame, 1 is nothing, but a ſecret 
Motion of Self-love and Pride, 
the predominant Paſſion of hu- 
man Nature, which makes him 
extremely apprehenſive, and puts 
the Body in a State proper 
to fortify his Apprehenſion un- 
der any injurious Treatment; 
or any Appearance of Diſreſpect, 
that may tend to impair his Ef- 
teem in the World; for which 
Reaſon, it is further obſerved, 
that Perſons are principally af. 
fected with Shame, and diſcover 
the moſt ſenſible Marks of it, 
when conſcious to themſelves, 
they are chargeable by others 
with ſuch Things, as principally 
regard their Reputation; or which 
repreſent them acting in civil 
Lite, out of their proper Cha- 
racter, or the Rules of common 
| Decency. 
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n or below the Dignity 
of their Station. Wit 91 N 
XVI. This only proves that 
an, all-wiſe Architect, in form- 
ing Man, might ſo order the 
Conſtruction of his Work, as to 
ſerve two different Ends by the 
ſame Movements in it. As Shame 
Proceeds from Self. love, or 
— Defire of Eſteem, with- 
aut any Regard to the Mora- 
lity of our Actions, we may con- 
fider it is a mere phat Et 
fect; but as it is deſigned a 
Monitor to us, that we "ould 
do Nothing really diſhonourable 
or unworthy in itſelf, tho no 
human Eye ſhould ſee us, nor 
any Conſequence relating to our 
Commerce in the, World, might 
affect us; it may be conſidered as 
having the Force of a moral Law 
to us, and to which God hereby 
H pl ainly 
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_ plainly ſignifies his Intention, 
the we ſhould conform. 


XVII. Beſides this Enforce- 


ment of Morality from Conſci- 
'ence and Shame : God has far- 
ther encouraged: us to the Pra- 


ctice of moral Duties, by the 


natural Tendency they have to 
promote our preſent Happineſs; 
ſo that if all Men would agree 


to regulate their Behaviour by 


the moral Laws, nothing could 


be ſo inſtrumental, either to our 
private, or the publick Happi- 


neſs, tho we ſhould confider it, 


os +. as a Pin of Conveni- 
ency. 
XVIII It 1s oelue; by Men 
of the Corruption which is in 


the World, through Luſt; the 


natural Courſe and Tendency of 

moral Virtue is much obſtructed, 

and often fails of its proper End. 
[ But 


2 
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But this is by accident, and not 
according to the Primitive Will 
and Defign of God in Making 
us reaſonable Beings, capable of 
rendring ourſelves, by a due Uſe 
of our Liberty, happy, at 8 
ſent, and ' hereafter. 

XXIX. This few! | that the 
Law of Nature, confidered in it. 
ſelf, and in its proper Tendency, 
is the Law of Conveniency, and 

— 5 generally be enforced, e- 

here, from that Confidera- 
805 : becauſe all wife and rea- 
ſonable Perſons will conduct them- 
ſelves according to thoſe | Mea- 
ſures, which commonly, and more 
directly, tend to their Happi- 
neſs, rather than by thoſe, which 
only ſucceed in particular Caſes; 
and by accident. However, tho 


it is allowed ſuch Caſes, maß 
wirke we ſtill affirme no Ar- 
| H 2 gument 
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gument can be drawn from them 
againſt the Truth of moral; Vir- 
tue, as a Law of Conveniency ; & 
becauſe it is, upon an evident 
Reaſon, convenient; that à leſs 
Intereſt ſhould be ſacrifieed to 
a greater; and whatever Inequali- 
ties there are in the Condition of 
wicked and good Men, in particu- 
lar Caſes, at preſent, they ſhall be 
perfectly adjuſted at a proper Time: 
and the Proof, that they ſhall be ſo 
adjuſted, is as clear and evident a8 
any Concluſions that can, ina ſtrict 
Way of Arguing, be drawn from 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
God. And if we may miſtake in 
our Reaſonings upon theſe divine 
Attributes, and when our Reaſons 
are founded upon the moſt clear 
and diſtinct | — which the 
Mind of Manis able to conceive 
——_—_ 2 Should God conde: 

1 * 11 ſcend 
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ſcend to make 2 particular De⸗ 
claratiow of any nibral Duty to 
us; dont ſee how we could, in 
this [Caſe,-) certainly prove tho 
Truth of ſuch a Declaration 
For, were it not ſor thieſe Attri- 
butes of W iſdom and Goodneſs in 
God; we could have no Aſſu- 
rance] either conderning the 
Truth af our Faculties, or or 
Obligation to obey his Com- 
mands. AI. our Reaſònings, in 
deed, on the Subjects of Mora 
lity, whether rblating to the na: 
tural Law, or to divine Inſtitu- 
tion, depend on our having right 
Notions concerning theſe divine 
Perfections; and if we argue, 
Juſtiy, from them, we ſhall find 
no Difficulties, reſpecting the 
promiſcuous Diſtributions of Pro- 
vidence in this Life to wicked 
** good Men; but what may 

H 3 eafily 
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eaſily be accounted for, without 
deſtroying the Notion of moral 
Virtue, as a Law of Conventien- 
% tending * SEnnore, OUT? 
5 — ö 0. fn 

XX. Andthen Argument, to 
prove the Truth of this Law, 
may be taken from the very 
Judgment of thoſe wicked Men 
themſelves, who; for the Sake of 
ſome preſent Advantage, are yet 
tempted to tranſgreſs it. Vir- 
tue, in its greateſt Diſtreſs, is 
ſtill amiable, and ſhines through 
all the Clouds which encompaſs 
it, with a beautiful and ſurpri- 
ſing Luſtre. She 0 e 
Relpect, and Veneration from 
thoſe whoy/ yet do not engage 
in her Service, or appear in her 
Retinue. There is no Man, :how 
Vicious ſoever, but; in his own 
Javgment, 1 en a gr 
HF RS | 01 
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of Honour and Probity, of Hu- 
manity and Piety; above one of 
a different Character, to whom 
he may, notwithſtanding, give 
more ſenſible Proofs of an ex- 
ternal Regard, as being more ne- 
ceſſary to his Defigns and Inte- 
reſts; but notwithſtanding the 
external and fallacious Homage, 
which Men do pay to very wick- 
ed Perſons, who are capable of 
ſerving them, they commonly, 
in their Hearts, ſecretly deteſt 
and deſpiſe them, and are only 
reſtrained from ſhewing their 
Contempt by Conſiderations mere 
iy reſpecting themſelve. 

XXI. Honour, ä and 
E eum, may be conſidered as 
farther — > deſigned, by . 
Providence, to enforce moral Vir- 
tue in this Life. Rewards, in: 
deed, more general, more To 
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ing, and; equally diſpenſed, than 
theſe which reſpect Mans tem 
poral Profperitict) Peace; tho 

it may too, ſometimes, happen 
in a very corrupt Age, that 

Men {hall be faiſed to the high 

eſt Dignities and Honour, by the 

moſt diſhonourable and unwor- 
thy Means, and, even, careſſed 
and applauded by great Num- 
bers of mercenary Dependents, 
according to the Extent of their 

Power and Intereſts. But theſe 

accidental Deviations from the 

common Meaſure of what is 
truly great and honourable, be 

ing the Effect uf a falſe Judg-+ 
ment, are only of a very hort 
and tranſient Duration. When 
the partial Reaſons, and ſiniſter 

Motives, upon vhich they were 

formed, ceaſe to operate, the 

World uſually jadges; concern - 

ing 
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ing the Charatter of- Auchr! Per- 
ſons, by other Rules, and ſes 
their Actions in a very different 
Light from that wherein Flats 
tery or Intereſt beſore repreſen- 
ted them. Now, as a Vicious 
Character is uſually falle wed 
with Obloquy and —— — 
ſo Juſtice, one Time or- other, 
commonly done, (corrupt as the 
Judgments of the World ſume- 
times are) ta the Memory of 1 in- 
jured and diftrefled Virtue. 
XXII. Stall we ſay theſe Re- 
wards, ordinarily _— to:the 
Obſervance, and: theſe Puniſh- 
ments to the Breach of the na- 
tural Law, are not, univerlally; 
of Force ſufficient ta bind. Men 
to their Duty; and, as it is re- 
quiſite, that all Laws! ſhould be 
enſorced by Rewards and Puniſh- 
as the Hope; or Far, of 
which, 


(„„ 
which, reſpectively, may be 
ſtrong: enough to ſecure Obe - 
dience to Ms col So that the fu⸗ 
ture Evil ſhall be greater than 
the preſent: Benefit of trangreſ- 
fing them, and the future Good 
greater then the preſent Incon- 
veniency in Obeying; and, up- 
on this Confideration,. i in order 
to give the natural Law all the 
Force, Which it ought to have, 
it 15 neceffary we ſhould caſt our 
Eyes forward, upon the Rewards 
and Puakſtunents: be ps 
Lafeo} boyonins vi 
XXII. It is not. ſo. neceſſiby 
that we ſhould diſtinctly know 
the Kind, or Degree, of that Re- 
ward, or Happineſs, to which 
the Practice of pure Morality 
will entitle us; it is ſufficient 
that we know, by coͤnſülting the 
1 * Wüdom and Goodneſs, 
in 
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in the Legiſlator, that the Re- 
ward will be ſuch, as it is pro- 
per for him to give, or for us 
to receive; a Reward worthy of 
the Pains and Labour, of all the 
Sufferings and Self- denial, we can 
exerciſe in Purſuit of it. He that 
cometh: unto Cod, mu ſt, by his 
very Accefs, believe both that he 
1, und that he is 2 Rewarder of 
them un bo diligently. feek him) 
This is a Truth which I:cite;/nob 
becauſe: it is confirmed by a di- 
vine Authority, but becauſe it is 
evident from the clear and incon- 
teſted Reaſon of it. And if God 
hath interpoſed to reward Man, 
as his Adtion always bears the 
Character of his Attributes, it 
will afluredly be a God-like, a 
great, and a glorious Reward, 
which he will — +a Reward 
3 to the F aculties and 
all 
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all thoſt reaſonable Defares, which 
ave proper o Man. 
XXIV. Now, the two Facul⸗ 
n of Man being Underſtandi 
and Will, his — the RO 
ward proper to him as Man, will 
confft in their Improvement and 
Perfection; in Man's knowing 
what is worthy to be known, and 
in his. chuſing and enjoying ſuck 
Objects as are molſtworthy tobe 
choſen and enjoyed Whether tlie 
Soul witthave the ſame Senſations 
in a ſeparate State as at preſent; 
by means of its Union with the 
Body, and the Commerce it main 
tams with fenſible Objects, is not 
evident from any natural Princi- 
ple: But it i evident) if it ſhould) 
be the Pleaſure of God, whether 
in the Body or out of the Body, 
the like Senſations may be con- 
— in a ſeparate State. For 


as 


e 
the Body is only the Occgſiun, 

4 not the een Carle Fhren! 
eying ſuch Senſations to, the 
Mind; God may imprint them 

upon the Mind, when no, longer 
—: Fanle, "he 
pleaſes for. that End. It is more 
probable, 1 indeed, that the Sou 
when releaſed from the Body, and 
acting in its ſeparate and pure 
State, will receive new Senſati: 
nf and thoſe a augmented do. 
great Number, rather than loſe 
any of thoſe, which ſhe has alrea: 
dy: Proyidec 


5 They will really 
he Perfection. We Can 


1 


can argue 


— 


of Colours, 
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no Manner of Conception con- 
cerning them. 

XXV. Whether it may be 
proved from any Principles of na- 
tural Reaſon, that the Body will, 
any Time after Death, be reuni- 
ted to the Soul, does not ſo evi- 
dently appear : Becauſe the Pow- 
er of God is ſufficient to com- 
penſate Man for all the good Ac- 
tions done in the Body, without 
ſuch an Union; and indeed to 
capacitate the Soul for ſuch a 
Happineſs, as will infinitely out- 
ballnes the Merit of them, ac- 
cording to the qualified Senſe 
wherein I underſtand Merit. 
There is no Neceſſity then, from 
the bare Conſideration of a future 
Reward, of ſuppoſing a future 
Union of two Subſtances, ſo 
wholly diſtinct in the Nature and 


Properties of them. The * 
0 


— — 2 „ "how 3 5 


5 
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„ 
of that Article muſt, therefore, de- 
pend upon other Conſiderations, 
and eſpecially upon the Autho- 
rity of divine Revelation, where 
God hath interpoſed, or may at 
any Time hereafter, think fit to 
interpoſe, by that means. Some 
pious Men, indeed, have argued, 
that as the Body bears a Part in 
the Service, by Abſtinence, Ma- 
ceration, and Selt-denial, or other 
Exerciſes proper to it; it ought 
to ſhare in the Reward: But 
we are not always to conſider 
the common Dialect, not even 
that of learned Men, as ſtrictly 
true and philoſophical. The Bo- 
dy, except in a metaphorical Way 
of ſpeaking, is not capable of Re- 
ward, as having, conhdered ſim- 
ply in it ſelf, no Senſation of its 
Reward, nor any Poſſibility, ac- 
cording to the cleareſt Notions 


we 


and avengeing God. Only there 
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we can form concerning the Bo- 
dy of having any. So t at what. 
ever other Reaſons God may have 
for reuniting Soul and Body, there 
do not appear any. Reaſons: from 
the Conſideration of ſuch a Uni- 
on, in order to the Reward of our 
preſent moral Obedience. 

VXVVI. As to the future Pu- 
niſhments of wicked Men, for the 
Breach of thoſe immutable Laws 


of Reaſon and Order, which are 


preſcribed for the Rule of their 
Conduct; they too will be ſuch 
as are proportioned to their Na- 
ture and their Faculties. And 
whereof they may form ſome No- 
tions, by that Pain, Diſorder and 
Anguiſh. of Mind, "which Sinners 
do even now frequently feel, 
when they reflect upon their Sins 
and Impieties againſt an almighty 


15 
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is this Reaſon to preſume, that 
when the Soul ſees her Deformi- 
ty in a naked View; and 1s ſenſi- 
ble of her Loſs and Shame, and 
the Power of God in the Puniſh- 
ment inflicted by him; her Re- 
flections will be, proportionably, 
more ſtinging and grievous; and 
theſe Scourges, which ſhe ſo or- 
dinarily feels at preſent, when a. 
wakened into aSenſe of her-Guilt, 
to a Degree not eaſily ſupporta- 
ble, will then be turned into fo 
many devouring Scorpions. How 
long theſe Puntſhments may be 
continued ; or whether they will 
be perpetuated; natural Reaſon, I 
conceive, does not evidently deter- 
mine: For the Reſolution of this 
Article, we muſt have Recourſe to 
the revealed Will of God. Only 
thus much, I think, may be ſuf- 
ficiently deduced from natural 

1 Princi- 
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Principles, that the future Pu- 
niſhments, to be inflicted after this 
Life, are ſuch, as may deter wick- 
ed Men from offending againſt 
the 130 of God; and that they 
ought to belieye ſuch Puniſh. 
ments will be ſo great as may have 
ſufficient Force, when duly conſi- 


dered, to out- balance allthe Evils, 


they could have ſuffered in this 
Life, in the Diſcharge of their 
Duty. Otherwiſe a ſufficient Sanc- 
tion to the moral Law, of which 
L have prov'd the Neceſſity, and 
which I all along ſuppoſe, would 
not have been given towards at- 
taining the proper End of it, Obe- 
dience. And if, for this Reaſon, 
wicked Men ought to believe, and 
muſt expect, that God will inffict 
future Puniſhments upon ,them; 


there is great Reaſon, if not an 


abſolute Neceſſity of belicying, 
he 
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he 241] inflict thoſe Puniſhments : 
Otherwiſe, he has put Men under 
an Obligation, in order to the 
Attainment of his End, of ma- 
king a falſe Judgment. 

XXVII. What has rendred it 
lo difficult for Men to- conceive, 
how the Soul, in a ſeparate State, 
ſhould be capable of Puniſhment, 
eſpecially. 4 any other Puniſh- 
ment, than that of reflecting up- 
on her own Vileneſs, Loſs, and 
Diſorder, has proceeded from 
hence, that they * upon the 
Death of the Body, as a Kind 
of Annihilation; for, having here 
ſcarce. any pleaſing or painful 
Notices, wherewith they are mo- 
ved, except by Means of the Sen- 
ſes, and external Objects, they 
imagine, when the Soul goes in- 
to thoſe invifible Regions, where 
the Spirits of Men departed are 

| 1 2 ſup- 


* 
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ſuppoſed to reſide; ſhe can no 
longer be capable of the Pains and 
Pleaſures, which ſhe now feels ; 
and wherewith her Capacity is, 
in a Manner, at preſent, wholly 
taken up; ſo that, if they do not 
believe her to be utterly extinct, 
as ignorant and unthinking Per- 
{ons are apt to do; their Ima- 
gination, repreſents her, as retiring 
into ſuch a State of Indolence, or 
Inſenſibility, as is but the next 

Remove to an utter Extinction. 
XXVIII. This Error proceeds 
from a vulgar Notion, that the 
painful or pleaſing Senſations of 
Men are not primarily in the 
Soul, but in the Senſes; and that 
the Senſes are neceſſary and effi- 
cient Cauſes of exciting them in 
the Soul: Whereas they, who con- 
ſider the Properties of Matter at- 
tentively, will never be able to 
diſcover 
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diſcover, however, it be modified, 
or whatever Situation it is in, how 
it can produce the leaſt Eſſay to- 
wards Thought, or Perception: 
And, therefore, the Soul, when 
in the Body, or when out of the 
Body, it may have the very ſame 
Senſations, tho, probably, much 
more lively, ſtrong, and opera- 
tive, out of the Body. To 
convince us of which, we need 
only conſider the Power of Ima- 
gination in delirous or dreaming 
Perſons; who ſee, feel, and taſte 
Things, which have merely an 
imaginary Subſiſtence, after as 
affecting a Manner, as they could 
have done, had ſuch Things been 
the real and actual Objects of Senſe. 

XXIX. So that, in reſpect to 
the pleaſing or painful Senſations 
of Men, it is indifferent, by what 
Occaſion they are excited; whe- 
ther by Means of circumam— 


— 
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bient Bodies, or any new Modi- 


fications of the Soul; provided, we 
do but feel them. In order to 
Which, it is not neceſſary, for 
Inſtance, there ſnould be a mnate- 
rial Fire, to give us all thoſe 
painful Senſations, which we now 
feel when we burn a Finger, or 
when any other Part of the Body 
is expoſed ſo near to the Flames, 
that the rapid Particles of Fire, 
that fly from it, penetrate the 
Pores of the Body like ſo many 
pointed Needles, and lacerate 
the Parts expoſed to them; the 
Pain, that we then feel, not be- 
ing in the Body, or effected by 
the Body, but wholly produced 
in the Soul. We muſt, therefore, 
look up for ſome higher Cauſe of 
our Senſations; than Matter, which 


has no Tendency of itſelf to pro- 


duce them; which Cauſe can be 
„ no 


$i #1 %8 . 4 
8 


— 
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no other, than the Power and 
Will of God; with whom it is 
equal to work with Means, or 
without Means; and who can ef- 
fect whatever he will, only by 
willang, it. | | od 354 
"XXX, The Author of the Art 
of Thinking argued therefore-phi- 
a in ſaying, It 18 

poſſible for a Soul feparated 
cc, 1 — the Body to be tormented 
ce by the Fire, either of Hell, or 
© f Purgatory, and to feel the 
c ſame Smart which one feels 
cc when burnt; ſince even while 
« the Soul was in the Body, the 
Smart of Burning was, in itſelf, 
« not in the Body; and was no 
other, than a Thought of Sor- 
_ © row, which ſhe had, upon Oc- 
© caſion of what paſſed in the 
* Body, to which God had united 
* her. 80 that there is not 


I 4 Reaſon 
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Reaſon to ſuppoſe it neceſ- 
ſary *, in order to give the 
Soul thoſe Senſations, whether of 
Pain or Pleaſure, which ſhe now 
has by Occaſion of the Body, 
that ſhe ſhould be afterward uni- 
ted to the ſame Body, or to any 
material Vehicle whatever: Some 
other Being altogether immate- 
rial, or the Soul, by ſome inter- 
nal Modification of herſelf, might 
produce the ſame Effect. If, now, 

in her Union with the Body, the 
Pain or Pleaſure, which we feel, is 
ordinarily referred to ſome parti- 
cular Part of the Body; this pro- 
ceeds from the poſitive Will of 
God, and to the End. greater 
Care may be taken towards pre- 
ſerving the ſeveral Parts of the 
Machine: But were it not for 


* Sce Mr. Bayle under the Article Epicurus. 
this 
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this Cauſe, there could be no 
Reaſon, why the Soul ſhould re- 
fer her Senſations to any parti- 
cular Part of the Body, or, in any 
Reſpect out of herſelf. But ſhe 
might be ſenfible of Pain and 
Pleaſure, of Heat and Cold, by 
her own proper Act, without any 
foreign Cauſe; or if ſuch a Cauſe 
might be neceſſary, there could, 

however, be no Grounds to ſup- 
poſe, why it ſhould be a bodily or 
material Cauſe. And from hence 
I argue (tho it is not my preſent 
Buſineſs to enquire concerning the 
Nature of future Puniſhments to 
wicked Men, and whether, poſſi- 
bly, thoſe Puniſhments may conſiſt 
in their having certain Senſations, 

which will anſwer to the Pain we 
now feel by Occaſion of material 
Fire) that there is no Neceſſity, 
why N Soul, in order to become 
capable 
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capable of ſuchPuniſhments, ſnould 
be reſtored again to the, fame 
7 Aide united to nh -other 


The Grounds of Err con- 
cerning moral Truth, with 


the STORY. a. "removing 
then. 5 „ 2 e 


Lan ah, 3 II. The 

Conſequence drawn From it de- 
nied; and whey be:juſtly 
inferred. ea © of I. 


norance in — concerning mo- 
ral Truths. IV, V. The two 
| MOT, Sources of | Error, and 
he Tendency o, them. VI, 
N. Ce e Weakneſs of 
Mind, 
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Mind, and the. Effects of, it. 
VIII. 4 culpable Diffdencg in 
Men. IX. Why the rinciples 


of Morality are not knownw 
ou. 4 competent RT A. 
X. Concerning Libe of Mind. 
» "Man not always eee 
the Light of”. is Mind. 
he. j SG XIII, XIV. 
V hy Men of the | 
ae apacity . are Jrequently ob. 
ſerved 70 be more. e 
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| Method, hereby the Cauſes of 
Error may be removed. 


LIF the Laws Of moral Virtue 

have that Force to oblige Men 
to Obedience, and to oblige under 
thoſe Sanctions we have aſcribed 
to them, they ought, you will 
lay, to be written in ſuch fair and 
legible Characters, that all Men, on 
every Occaſion, may conſult and 
apply them. For a Law, the Senſe 
or Deſign whereof is not clear and 
intelligible, is, in Effect no Law. 
Men cannot follow a Light, which 
they do not fee; or practiſe an 
unknown Duty: And yet it may 
be ſaid, that Morality changes, 
in reſpe& to Times and Places; 
that is Morality, under the No- 
tion, 1t 1s frequently underſtood 
and explained, as a received 


Rule for the Conduct of human 
11 


„„ 
Life; From whence ſome have 
concluded, there is no fixed or cer- 
tain Standard of Morality; but 
that the Rules of it are different 
and mutable, according to the 
different Tempers, Opinions, or 
Circumſtances of Men. 
what 1s reputed decent, praiſe- 
worthy, and of good Report ( all 
Characters of moral Virtue) at 
one Time, or in one Place; at 
another Time, and in another 
Place, may be thought unbeco- 
ming, diſhonourable and infa- 
mous; the proper Characters, 


on the other Hand, of moral 


Evil. 


II. The Truth of this Obſerva- 


tion is not denied; but we deny 
the Conſequence, that Men would 
draw from it. 
qual Pretence be alledged, that 
there are no ſtanding Laws to 
Men, 


So that 


It might, with e- 
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Men, for the Government of civil 
Society, for the Direction of their 
Conduct in it; or the Decifion of 
thoſe Differences, which may ariſe 
among them; becauſe; the Senſe 
of. thoſe Las is ſometimes perver- 
ted, and miſapplied, contrary to the 
real Intention, and ſometimes to 
the very Letter of them. All, there- 
fore, we can infer. from that Va- 
riety, which is obſervable among 
different Perſons and different Na- 
tions, with. reſpect to their moral 
Conduct, is, that they do not at- 


tend, as they ought, to the Rule 


of it; or that they will not ſee 
the Reaſons, according to which it 
ought to be explained; theſe Rea- 
ſons being oppoſite; to ſome pre- 
vailing Paſſion, Habit, or Intereſt 
wherewith they are affected. And 
how far ſuch Pre poſſeſſions are of 
Force to blind the Eyes; to cor- 

17 rupt 
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. the Judgment, or, to vreſt 
e Conſtruction of any Law, con- 
trary to its true, original and pro- 
Fe it is 5 ygneccllary to prove 


ers 
. uction of Particulars. 
And if theſe Things be done, ſome 
tunes, in the Face ofa ſtanding and 
yilible Legiſlature; which hath a 
1 of. "alerting. and vindica- 
15 the Authority of the Laws, 
may interpoſe to that End by 
- vitible Authority; ; we are not 
to be ſurprized, that Men,; under 
the Power af dome violent Paſſion, 
are diverted from attending to 
the Deſign of Ba Law, the Miſ- 
ee whereof, they do not 
apprehe 10 5 4. W de attended with 
any pre ſen. Col rice see OW 
ONS to them. id 101 
III. Other Perſons may, "oat 
bly, miſapply the Laws of Na- 
ture, or be ignorant of them. 
TT Not 
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Not becauſe they are unwilling to 
undergo the Labour of Attention 
towards procuring better Light; 


but on account of ſome natural 
Incapacity or Defect of Mind, 


which renders them incapable of 


purſuing their Inquiries, till they 
are perfectly able to comprehend 
the Subject Matter of them. For 


Things, how true or intelligible 


ſever in themſelves, are not equal- 
ly clear or intelligible to all Men. 
Some Perſons, either for Want of 


natural Abilities; of Inſtruction, or 


Education; being of ſuch very 
flow Apprehenſions, and having 
the Eye of their Underſtanding ſo 
darkened; that they are not able 
to diſcover; in a diſtinct View, 
the Relation between moral Sub- 
jects; eſpecially, in the more re- 
mote and conſequential Deducti- 
ons to be made from them. 


IV. 
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IV. Here, then, we have found 
| the two main Sources of Error, 
in the Mind of Man; Want of 
8 1 and Want of Liberty. 
V. Iſhall confider, more parti- 
cularl „ how both theſe Defects 
tend to deceive and miſlead Men 
in their Inquiries concerning mo- 
ral Truth. 
VI. And Iſt, Where Men la- 
bour under any natural Weakneſs 
of Mind, and do not diſcover the 
Truth, which they ſeek after, 
without much Difficulty, they 
ſoon grow weary, dull, and diſ- 
couraged'; and ſecretly defire to 
give over the Work, as being 
very painful, and, at the fame 
Time, without any certain Pro- 
ſpect of Reward: As People of 
an infirm or flender Conſtitu- 
tion of Body, when they are put 
upon attempting any Thing, to 
5 R which 
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unequal, are ſoon. intimidated 
with the Apprehenſion of their 
attempting a Thing above their 
Strength. And tho they might, 
perhaps, by Degrees and repeated 
Application, proceed in the Work, 


with more Facility, and through 
frequent Exerciſe, acquire a — 


er Habit of Body; yet they have 


not Reſolution ſufficient to over- 
come the Reſiſtance, which renders 


their firſt Endeavours fo painful 


and diſcouraging to them. 
VII. Thus it is, with refpett 


to the Operation of weak Minds, 


in the Search after Truth; and, 
what Lnow, particularly, confider, 
of moral Truth. The Sr eat Lines 
of our Duty are vifible to every 
Eye; but, when Men are to 
draw Inferences or Concluſions 
from them, tha: they proceed 
iris A upon 
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upon true and certain Principles, 
Vet the Connection, in their Way 
of inferring one Thing from a- 
nother, being leſs perceivable, and 
their Views ſhort and narrow, 
the Mind grows impatient in the 
Purſuit, and, inſtead of Truth, 
_ ſhe cannot diſcover without 
Pain, takes up with any Thing, 
true or falſe, that may procure 
her Repoſe, and free her from 
her | preſent uneaſy, State: And 
tho, . notwithſtanding her Com- 
plaints, ſhe might, by reiterated 
Attempts, gather more Strength; 
for the Powers of the Mind, as 
of the Body, are augmented by 
Labour. and Exerciſe, ftill the 
Deſire of preſent Eaſe proves, 
upon the Competition, more pre- 
valent, than the Deſire of a fu- 
ture, diſtant, and as ſhe appre- 
hends very precarious Reward, 
„ not 
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not to be acquired, after all, 
without doing great Violence to 


herſelf. 
VIII. Theſe are the lazy Pre- 
tences, which Men offer in Excuſe 


of themſelves, for neglecting the 


Culture and Improvement of their 


Minds. And they are not only 
the Pretences of Perſons, more na- 
turally weak and ſarurnine; but 
ſometimes of thoſe, to whom Na- 


ture has been more liberal of her 


Talents. There have been a great 
Number of Men, capable of di- 
ſtinguiſhing themſelves in their 
ſeveral Profeſſions; who yet, out 
of a weak Diſtruſt of ſucceeding 
in their Endeavours, occaſioned 


by their Idleneſs, and contrary 
to the natural Motions of Pride 


in moſt other Caſes, have neglec- 
ted the Purſuit, to which they 
were happily formed, and where- 


in, 
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in, with a proper Application 
and ' Induſtry; they might cer- 
tainly have ſucceeded ; and ſo 
have lived and died undiſtin- 
guiſned; but not unaccountable, 
for neglecting to improve the Ta- 
lents committed to them: If, 
perhaps, inſtead of the generous 
and beneficent Uſes to which they 
ſhould have employed them, they 
have not applied them in a Way 
of Commerce, rather tending to 
pervert, than to anſwer their pro- 
per End and Uſe; by turning 
them wholly upon the Affairs or 
Buſineſs of the ſenſible Life; and, 
inſtead of employing them to 
augment the Strength, making 
them directly inſtrumental to 
corrupt and debaſe the Mind; as 
the richeſt Soul, if not well 
cultivated, ſerves only to produce 
the ranker, and more noxious 
Weeds. K 37 * IL M6 
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IX. Neither is it any Cauſe of 
Objection, againſt the Clearneſs 
or Evidende. of the natural Law, 
that the Knowledge of it is not 
to be attamed, without compe- 
tent Application. God hath given 

us Faculties with a Deſign hes 
ſhould be employed. And it is 
ſufficient to juſtify the Reafons of 
his Procedure herem, thatwe can, 
in a ſober and regular Uſe of thoſe 
Faculties, attau the End, which 
he propoſed to himſelf in giving 
them. It would rather have ar- 
gued a Defect in the divine Wil 
dom, eſpecially, in a probationary 
State of Man, where he is to give 
Tryal of his Abilities, had God 
rendred the Knowledge of his 
Duty, in all Caſes, ſo very eaſy 
and obvious, as wholly to ſuper- 
ſede his Endeavours in order to 
the Diſcovery of it. The Diffi- 
th | culty, 


(eint) 
cultyj; therefore; Which is pre- 
tendedein the Search of Man, con- 
cenning the Rule of his Duty, to 
ſhew the Uncertainty of it, is ſo 
far from being an Objection againſt 
moral Truth, that the very Frame 
and Conſtitution of human Na- 
ture, under our preſent Circum- 
ſtantes, ſeem to require that be 
Jhould only: he foumd of | tho ſe, 
Who diligently ſeek ber. 
X. Another Source of Error in 
the human Mind, concerning 
moral Truth, proceeds from her 
Want of Liberty. We have al- 
ways ſufficient — or Capacities 
to diſcover the neceſſary Rules of 
our Conduct. Where ſuch Means, or 
Capacities are wanting, Men can- 
not, indeed, be, ſtrictly conſi- 
dered, as moral Agents, "idling 
by a Law, and under Pain of 
tranſgreſſing it. For as it is not 
18 K 4. con- 
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conſiſtent with Wiſdom, that a 
Man ſhould be required to Prac- 
tiſe what he doth not know; nei- 
ther is it conſiſtent with Juſtice; 
that he ſhould be puniſhed for 
what he could not remedy. So 
that Man, conſidered as a moral 
Agent, muſt always, in uithe ne- 
ceſſary Reaſon of the Thing, have 


the Means or Capacity of know- 


ing what is requiſite to denmi. 
nate him a moral Agent; and to 


give him a Right of being treated 


as ſuch. And it is ſufficient to 
my preſent Purpoſe, that every 


Perſon, - who is accountable for 


his Actions, muſt have à compe- 


tent Degree of Knowledge, for the 


moral Conduct of them; tho a 
different Degree, of Knowledge, in 

Morality, may be communicated 
to different Perſons, in a different 


Deg gree; according as Cod has 
deali 


613) 
dealt to every "One the Mea Ne 
of his Abilities. of 

XI. But, tho every Man has, 
if he attend to it, a ſufficient Mea- 
ſure of Light, to direct his mo- 
ral Conduct; it does not there- 
fore follow, that every Man vill at- 
tend to this Light: For there are 
other Motives of Action, in Man, 
befides that of pure and ſimple 
Underſtanding. Nothing is more 
evident than that we do not al- 
ways govern ourſelves, according 
to the Principles of our Belief; 
even of thoſe Principles, which 
are moſt unconteſted; whoſe 
Truths we acknowledge; and to the 
Conduct to which we profeſs our 
ſelves obliged to ſubmit. 

XII. This Contrariety between 
the Perſuaſion, and the Practice 
of Men, proceeds from hence, 
that we are differently affected 
with 


(Tur) 

with What we el, and with 
what we only ee. Ido not mean 
with the ſenſible Eye; for the Im- 

preſſions af Obſects, Which enter 
there are oſten ſo ſtrang, that it 
had been happy for us, if we could 
not have apened/ it: But I nean 
what we ſee only byamaked View, 

or Speculation f the Mind. In 
the fotmerCaſe; we often, indeed; 
find our ſebves carried away by a 
violent Impulfe, which proves too 
ſtrong or à fine and beautiful 
Thought: eitlier tondliwert. or re- 
Felt {4 291g MALLEE Dios io fis i 
NXIII. The! Liberty, 8 
3 Mind may: be confi- 

dered,- upon reafonable:Grounds, 


as diſtin&ifrom the Strength of 
it. TÞ#t\do not frequently hap- 
pen, that Men: of the greateſt 
Capacities,” and ſtrongeſt, Minds, 
aye yet the leaſt Liberty = 
WIt 
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with the greater Force a Torrent 
is carried, and;the higher it riſes, 
the more difficult it is to keep it 
in the proper Channel. And, there- 
fore, it has been a common Ob- 
ſervation, far. which I ſhall pre- 
ſently aſſign a natural Reaſon, 
that Men of extraordinary Ta- 
lents are commonly, and more 
eminently diſtinguiſhed, either 
for their Virtues, or their Vices; 
according to the different Cour . 
which they are inclined, from 
Conſtitution, or ſome prevailing 
Habit, or Intereſt, to purſue. -_ 
NV. The Reaſon of a — 
* and ſuperior Virtue in ſuch 
Perſons is, that when they ap- 
ply their Minds to the Diſcovery 
of Truth; zuben they ſeareh 1 
her as Silver; and ſeek for her as 
on hid Treaſure; they do not 
* find her of leſs difficult Ac- 


cels, 


I 

ceſs, and their Pains rewarded, 
at once, by a more eaſy and 
more full Diſcovery but they 
ſee thoſe great, beautiful and 
ſublime Truths, that are proper 
to ſatisfy their enlarged Defires 
of Knowledge; which lie more 
concealed from leſs penetrating 
Minds, and are leſs proportioned 
to the Capacities of them. And, 
if all Pleaſure ariſeth from the 
Agreement of the Object with 
the Faculty, by the fine Reaſon, 
in Proportion as the Faculty 1s of 
greater Extent, a greater  Mea- 
fare of Pleaſure muſt neceſſarily 
ariſe from the Contemplation and 
Enjoyment of it. So that, as it 
is Pleaſurè which renders Man hap- 
Py; when Knowledge thus be- 
comes pleaſant to the Soul, at 
once, by facilitating her Applica- 
tion, and by ſatisfying * De- 

Ires ; 


Ni 
ſires; How can a human Mind, 
reflecting upon its own Dignity, 
be ſo worthily employed, or, 
with equal Force and Activity, 
towards its proper End Happi- 
neſs, than in an intimate Contem- 
plation of Truth ? And I do not 
doubt, but there are good Men of 
exalted Minds, who, in ſuch Con- 


templations of Truth, are ſo tran- 


ſported with the Light and Beau- 
ty of it, that they enjoy, for the 
Time, a greater Pleaſure, than 
the World, or any ſenſible De- 
lights in it, can give; a Pleaſure 
ſo great and refined, eſpecially, 
when accompanied with a con- 
formable Practice, that neither 
Life, nor Death, nor Things pre- 
ſent, nor Things to come, will be 
able to ſeparate them from the 
the Love of Truth. For tho' we 


do not always follow the Light of 


our 


(ee 
our own Minds, yet the more 
ſtrong, | diſtinct and irradiating 
that Light is, we ſhall follow it 
ſtill with ſo much greater Free- 
dom and Complacency. 

XV. It is no leſs eaſy to account, 
why. Men of extraordinary Capa- 
cities, when their Minds take a 
wrong and different Turn, are 
the . luxuriant in Vice, and 
give themſelves up to the great- 
eſt and moſt extravagant Diſor- 
ders. Beſides the natural Force 
of Thought in ſuch Perſons, which 
hurries them away, and renders 
them impatient of the Means ne- 
ceſſary to rectify the wrong Bent 
they have taken, and ſo precipi- 
tates them into the very Excels, 
to which Humour or Inclination 
may prompt them; they being 
— of a fine, ſtrong and co- 
pious Imagination, — find, 


or 
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ti pretend to find ſome plauſible 
Reaſon,” even for their greateſt 
Crimes; or where that cammot be 
found, Gavto. ſatisfy themfelves, 
or others they — paint thoſe 
Crimes in ſuch lively: —_ deceit- 
fub Colours, as to give them an 
Air and Force which hides their 
natural D ry At leaſt, 
diwerts them, in chu Manner, 


that ſecing bey ſes, and aui not 
peruezve. « eA Mons Dottigl III & 
1:0NVIL But the general Reaſon 
why all Perſons; indifferently, are 
apt to be moved morb by ſenſi- 
bla, than by intellectual Objects, 
is what I obſerved before; that 
the Impreſſions of Senſo are ſtrong- 
er and more iaffecting, than thoſe 
of naked Truth: Even the Minds 
of thoſe,” WHO are capable of a 
more ſteady Contemplation of 
Piti | Truth, 


from giving a juſt Attention to . 


( 
our own Minds, yet the more 
ſtrong, | diſtinct and irradiating 
that Light is, we ſhall follow it 
ſtill with ſo much greater Free- 
dom and Complacency. 

XV. It is no leſs eaſy to account, 
why Men of extraordinary Capa- 
cities, when their Minds take a 
wrong and different Turn, are 
the moſt luxuriant in Vice, and 
give themſelves up to the great- 
eſt and moſt extravagant Diſor- 
ders. Beſides the natural Force 
of Thought in ſuch Perſons, which 
hurries them away, and renders 
them impatient of the Means ne- 
ceſſary to recti the wrong Bent 
they have taken, and ſo precipi- 
tates them into the very Excels, 
to which Humour or Inclination 
may prompt them; they being 
Perſons of a fine, ſtrong and co- 
pious Imagination, 25 find, 


or 
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ar, pretend to find ſome: plauſible 
Reaſon,” even for their greateſt 
Crimes; or where that camnot be 
found, ſo as to ſatisfy. themftlves, 
or ur others, they — paint thoſt 
Crimes in ſuch lively and deceit- 
fub Colours, as to give them an 
Air and Force which hides their 
natural D ry At leaſt, 
diwerts them, in thi Manner, 


that |/eermg'they darn and 111 not 
peruerve. EA ABA Dotiigl {fn Gl 
XVI. But thei general Reaſon 
why all Perſons; indifferently, are 
apt to be moved more-by ſenſi- 
bla, than by intellectual Objects, 
18;; what I obſerved before; that 
the Impreflions of Senſo are ſtrong- 
er and more iaffecting, than thoſe 
of naked Truth: Even the Minds 
of thoſe,” WhO are capable of a 
more ſtead y Contemplation of 
Dtun Truth, 


from giving a juſt Attention to it, 
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Truth, and who take the greateſt 
Delight in contemplating it, can- 
= not always dwell or feed upon ab- 
ſtract Speculations. When, there- 
fore, the Mind finds herſelf 
weary, or her Strength is much 
Mp impaired, we naturally turn our 
| Thoughts for Relief and Diverſion, 
upon Objects of another Kind; and 
meeting in the Way ſomething 

grateful and pleaſing in ſenfible 
Obeesss, our Deſire towards them 
| is inflamed anew. As we may 
1 obſerve of Perſons, who, upon 
|| reading a good Book; have: been 
ſo moved with ſome. ſpiritual 
Truth inculcated to them, that 
they have-thought, for the Time, 

| Nothing could be able to with- 
ll ſtand the Force of it; but: ſoon 
|| finding other Objects, or Affairs 
| of the World, by : Occaſion. of 
which the Mind taſtes a * 
an 
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and ſenſible Pleaſure, the former 
Ideas; which appeared ſo lively and 
ſtrong, do not only give Way to 
them, but, by Degrees, are whol- 
ly obliterated. © _ 
XVII. This Leviiy of the 
Heart is occaſioned by the Com- 
merce, we are obliged to main- 
tain, with the ſenſible World, 
for the Preſervation of the Body, 
and other Ends of the ſenſible 
Life, which, I have obſerved be- 


fore, could not be anſwered, if 


the Impreſſions of corporeal Ob- 
jects, and the Pleaſure, they 
occaſion to us, were leſs ſtrong, 
than, in Fact, they really are. 
However, this Neceſſity, we are 


under, of converſing with material 


Beings, and the continual Avoca- 
tion of the Mind on that Ac- 


count, from the nobler Subjects, 


and proper Exerciſe of it, very 
much 


(6162) 
much tends to weaken its natu- 


ral Force; and to render us leſs 


capable of conſidering any Thing, 
with an intenſe Application; eſpe- 
cially, if the Subject of our Me- 


ditations be intricate and per- 
plexed, and, by Conſequence, 


painful. 


XVIII. If we duly- conſider ed 


this, we ſhould leſs admire at the 


Darkneſs, Ignorance and Confu- 
ſion of Thought, even in Perſons, 
who do not want good natural 
Capacities. For Application is to 


the Mind, what the Direction of 


the Sight, to any Object before us, 


is to the Eye; if we would ſee 


and examine it diſtinctly, diſcover 
its true Proportion, and ſeveral 


Parts, and the Relation wherein 


it ſtands to other Bod ies, we muſt 


take a particular and cloſe Survey 


of it. And thus it is, if we would 
f fix 
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fix the Mind upon any intellectual 


Object, we muſt conſider it with 


Attention, we muſt ſilence the Sen- 
ſes, Imagination and Paſſions; and 
obſerve, if we would have a clear 
Idea of it, what it really is in it- 
ſelf, and how it differs from other 
Objects. 

IX. The Mind is not only 


fati gued with a continual Atten- 


toi to abſtra& Truths, and ob- 
liged, both for its Relief, and other 
Reaſons above mentioned, to di- 
vert the Thoughts upon other 
Subjects; but we ſee ſuch Truths, 
at a Diſtance, or, as having, at 

preſent, no immediate or necel- 
ſary Relation to us or to our In- 
tereſts: Whereas, corporeal Ob- 
Jets are continually at hand, of- 
fering themſelves to us, and 
promiſing actual Delight and 
Satisfaction. Beſides, hen the 
| L 2 Mind 
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Mind of Man would really apply 
itſelf, with Ardour, to diſcoyer 
any Truth and 15 agrecably em- 
ployed in its Inquiry, the leaſt 
Thing in the World has Force ſuf- 
ficient to break in upon him, and 
to interrupt his Cogitations. Some- 
times, an accidental Thought, 
whereof he cannot trace the Ori. 
gin, Which gives him ſome pleaſing 
or painful Sentiment, quite di- 
ſturbs the Order of his Ideas; and 
carries him off, from his former 
Speculations, into à Region alto- 
gether different; and perhaps into 
ſome new and ſtrange World of 
his own forming. 

XX. The Truths of Morality 
are, certainly, diſcoverable by the 
Mind, and agreeable to it; but 
they arc not always diſcovered 
without Attention and Pain. And 
lince, the Soul naturally _— 

| Plea- 
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Pleababe, and always taſtes actual 
Pleaſure, when the Senſes are 
gratified; tis not without Viq- 
lence and Difficulty, that ſhe can 
diſengage herſelf in ſuch a Man- 
ner from them, as to dwell long, 
much leſs, continually, in the Can- 
templation of moral Truth. 

XXI. Having obſerved the two 
principal Cauſes of Error, con- 
cerning moral Truth, the Method 
of Cure may more n be Pre- 
ſcribed. 

XXII. In akin to cure Weak- 
neſs of Mind and to give it a 
greater Force and Extent, we 
ſhould habituate theSoul to Labour 
and Exerciſe; and not be diſcou- 
raged, tho we cannot, always, rea- 

dily find what we ſeek, in the 
Search after Truth: Repeated 
Attempts may at laſt bring us 
to the Place, where ſhe inhabits, 

L 3 tho 
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tho' at firſt ſne is more difficult 
of Acceſs. It would, in particu- 
lar, be proper to accuſtom our- 
ſelves to an Acquaintance with 
the more abſtra& Studies, Lo- 
gick, Mathematicks, and Meta- 
phyſicks. The Uſe of | theſe 
Studies, were they of no other 
Uſe, being excellent to open, to 
ſtrengthen and enlarge the Mind; 
the Habits of which are to be 
acquired and confirmed, as the 
bodily Habits are, by repeated 


A Labour and Exerciſe. 


XXIII. Metaphyſic ks, eſpecially, 
which are only another Expreſſion 
for natural Theology do not on- 
ly require the greateſt Abſtrac- 
tion and Intenſeneſs of Mind, and, 
thereby, viſibly tend to enlarge, 
to fortify, and exalt it; but have, 
for their Object, the moſt impor- 
tant and glorious Truths, which 

7 can 
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can fall under human Conſidera- 
tion. And indeed it is, principally, 
the Knowledge of them, whereby 
we are enabled to aſcertain the 
Truths of Morality, and reſolve 
them into their true, proper and 
diſtin& Grounds. So that it may 
be affirmed, no Man can be, or ever 
was a good Moraliſt upon natural 
Principles, but one endowed with 
a competent Share of metaphyſi- 
cal Knowledge. This Science, 
therefore, or as ſome term it, 
Sabience, however neglected, is 
not merely to be conſidered, as 
a Help or inſtrumental Means to- 
wards ſtrengthening the Mind ; 


but in reſpect to Morality, eſſen: 
tial, in order to enlighten and 
direct it. 

XXIV. Towards encreaſing the 
Liberty of the Mind, ſeeing Men 
of greater Capacities are ſo apt to 

| L be 
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be diverted in their Purſuits of 
moral Truth, and that Diverſion 
is occaſioned by. the Commerce 
they have with ſenſible Objects, 

and the ſenſible Pleaſure they oc- 
cafion to them, we ſhould endea- 
vour to draw the Mind, as much 
as poſſible, from ſuch Objects, and 
ſo far as is conſiſtent with the Ne- 
ceſſities of the preſent State. So 
that the Soul, conſcious of her 
innate Dignity, ſhould aſpire to 
employ herſelf, in the moſt worthy 
Manner, and on the nobleſt Ob- 

jects; endeavouring,by that Means, 
not only to avoid the Occaſions of 
Error, but to attain the Things 

that are more excellent, and go on 
to Perfection; acquainting herſelf 
more and more, with the Beau- 
ty of Truth; and taking ſuch De- 
light in her Converſation, as may 
out-balance any of the low and 


mean 
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mean Pleaſures ſhe can taſte in fo- 
reign, eſpecially,in ſinful Gratifica- 
tions; but ſhould rather, indeed, to- 
wards leſſening the Weight ſo apt 
to ſink her down, and carry her 
towards ſenſible Goods, often with- 
draw from them and reſtrain her- 
ſelf, in many Caſes, even from the 


Uſe of Things, in their own Nature, | 
lawful and innocent. | | 
THEY) \'+ TOLL | 


CFH 1 
Concerning the Uſe and Regu- || 
lation of the Senſes, the i8 
Imagination, and Paſſions, 
particularly in this Chapter 

of the Senſes, 


| 
I, IL. The Reaſonsof this Inquiry, 


and III, IV. Of the Incon ſiſtency 
between 
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_ between the Principles and Ac- 
tions of Men. V. Reaſon ought 
o aſſert her Sovereignty, and 
VI. Again/t what Enemies. 
VIE VIII. A particular Ap- 
plication of what has been ſaid 


90 the Senſes. IX. The proper 


Uſe of them maintained again/} 
the myſtical Writers. X. Eſpe- 
cially of the Sight. XI. The 
Reaſonableneſs and, in certain 
_ Caſes, the Danger of gratiſy- 
ing this Senſe. XII. How 10 a- 
void ſuch Danger. 


* 0 9 * 
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I. I. will be, to little Effect, that 
we have diſcovered the 
Grounds: of moral Virtue, the 
Obligation to practiſe it, and the 


Means of avoiding Error, in our 


Search after moral Truth; except 
| Men, by ſome proper Means, may 
1 alſo 


65 
alſo be informed, how the Prac- 
' tice, the habitual Practice of it, 
may be attained. 

II. To this End, it will be natu- 
ral, in the firſt Place, to enquire, 
what thoſe Things are, whereby, 
Man is, principally, obſtructed 
when he endeavours to act accor- 
ding to the Light of his own Mind; 
which Light, it was the primary 
and direct Intention of Nature, 
that he ſhould follow. 

III. Now. the very ſame Cauſes, 
which we have ſhewed, are apt to 
miſlead and pervert the Judg- 
ment, have the greateſt Force, 
even when the Judgment is not 
perverted, to influence the Will. 
This is the Reaſon of the Incon- 
ſiſtency, for which it is thought 
ſo difficult to account, between 
the Belief and Actions; the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Men; Tie 
Hal 
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ea 
that what we do, ave allow not, 
and what e would do, what 
Reaſon, does not only allow, but 
approve, that we do not. Not- 
withſtanding, therefore, we con- 
ſent to the natural Law, that it 
is Holy, and 7u/? , and good; yet 
this inward Approbation and Te- 
ſtimony of our Minds, concern- 
ing it, is not of Force ſufficient 
to reſtrain us from an unholy, 
unjuſt and evil Choice, when we 
determine to act. But the Good 
that 1e would, when we ſimply 
conſult the Light of Reaſon, ve. 
Ao not; and the Evit, which Te 
would not, or which; when we 
conſult the Light of our Minds, 
we have ſome tranſient Deſires, 
at leaſt, to avoid, hat aue db. 
"IT. How 1 it comes to pals, that 
Man is ſo inconſiſtent with him- 
ſelf, as not to govern his Conduct 


by 
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by the Principles of his Belief, is 
a Queſtion beſide my preſent Pur- 
ob I am now only to obſerve, 
that, in Fact, there are other 


Principles, whereby Man is go- 
verned, beſides thoſe of Light and 


Knowledge; and that every Man 
experiences, in himſelf, whether 
he may be able, or not, to give 
a philoſophical Account of the 
Effect, and to anſwer all Difficul- 
ties on fo very nice à Subject, 
that here is A Law in his Mem- 
bers warring againſt the Law of 
his Mind, and bringing him in- 
40 Caprivity to the Law of Sin 
which is m his Members. © 
V. The firſt Thing, therefore, 
we have to do, if we would aſſert 
the Authority of Reaſon, and re- 
eſtabliſh her in the Throne * 
we would give her that ſovereign 
Command which ſhe ought to 


* 
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have, and which ſhe is defign- 
ed by God to have over the 
HEE Machine, and all the 
Springs of Action in it, is to con- 
ſider where the main Strength of 
our Enemy doth lie? What the 
Order and Number of their Forces 
are, and where they will moſt 
probably attack us? To the End, 
we may not only be better pre- 
pared to defend ourſelves, but to 
chaſtiſe their rebellious Attempts; 
and to make them ſenſible, it 
does not become Subjects to give, 
but to receive Laws. 

VI. Now, the moſt dangerous 
Enemies to Reaſon, the moſt apt 
to. excite rebellious Motions a- 
gainſt her Orders and Authority, 
deriving their chief Force, either 
from the Senſes, the Imagina- 
tion, or Paſſions, what it princi- 
ly concerns us to do is, to pre- 
vent 
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vent their Action ſo much as poſſi- 
bly we can; but, when that can- 
not be done, to reſiſt it with 
all our Might, and thereby to 
weaken their Force, till, by 


Degrees, we reduce them to 


Obedien ge 1 
VII. I ſhall apply this Rule ſe- 
verally to the Senſes, Imagina- 
tion and Paſſions, according to 
the Order wherein they are here 
ſpecified.  _ 5 


VIII. In reſpe& to the Senſes, 


the Uſe of them is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the Preſervation of the 
ſenſible Life; to which End, in- 
deed, as they are admirably 
formed, they appear to be /o/ely 
given. So that it is not only rea- 
ſonable, if we would follow the 
Order of Nature, that we ſhould 
uſe them; but we may, lawfully, 
in ſome convenient Meaſure, gra- 
tify and indulge them. IX. 
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IN. The Deſign, therefore, of 


thoſe, who would lay down the 
Rules of 'a juſt and practicable 
Morality, is not, with the myſti- 


cal Writers, to preſcribe ſuch 


Denudations, and àbſtract Flights 


of the Soul out of the Body, as it, 


For the Time,. the Laws of Union, 
between theſe two Subſtances, were 


of no more Ule or Occaſion to the 


Saul, than if ſhe really ſubſiſted 


in a ſeparate State: Leaving theſe 


ſublime Myſteries to thoſe, who 
are able to explicate them intel- 
ligibly, or to regulate the Mo- 
tions of the Soul, and deſtroy the 
natural Effects of thoſe in the Bo- 


dy, by them: I ſhall readily al- 


low, that Man, while he is in the 
Body, and ſtands in his preſent . 
Relation to other Bodies, ought, 
ſo far as the neceſſary Ends of 


U his nt State may requ ire, 
to 
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Bodies, ought, ſo far as the ne- 
ceſſary Ends of ſuch his preſent 
State may require, to maintain 
a Commerce in the ſenſible World 
agreeable to it, and to ſupport 
himſelf in that State ſo long as he 
can: Which yet he has no other 
Way of doing, but by ufing his 
Senſes, and by following, but {till 
under the Direction and Reſtraint 
of Reaſon, the Motions of them; 
and uſing them no further, than 
in purſuing the true Ends for 
which they were given. 

> => mr; becauſe it would carry 
me too far beyond the Bounds I 
have preſcribed myſelt, to apply 
this Rule to every Senſe in parti- 
cular; I ſhall confine my preſent 
Reflections to that of Sight, this 
being the moſt capacious and ex- 
tended of all the Senſes, and 
whereby, indeed, thoſe other 
M _=_ 
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Objects of Senſe, which have the 
greateſt Power to move and cor- 
rupt us, are commonly firſt taken 
in: Or, if ſuch Objects previouſſy 
occur to any other Senſe, it is yet 
the Light of the Eye, that ſhews 
them to greater Advantage, and 
the Luſt of it, which repreſents 
them more pleaſant and deſir- 
able. 

XI. But mall we, therefore, 
ſhut our Eyes to avoid the Dan- 
ger which may ariſe to us from 
the Impreſſion of viſible Objects? 
Shall we not look upon the Wine 
avhen it is red, when it grveth 
its Colour in the Glaſs, when ii 
moveth itſelf aright, becauſe we 
may. be tempted to taſte. more 
liberally of what appears ſo agree- 
able to the Sight; or, becauſc 
this is, moreover, a Senſe of 10 
quick and nice Diſcernment, that 
115 It 
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it, very rarely, or never, deceives 
us, in the Report it makes con- 
cerning the Goodneſs or Agree- 
ableneſs of its Object: Except 
where we are not in a true Si- 
tuation to judge of it, or ſome 
great Artifice is uſed to impoſe 
upon us? Or ſhall we, for the 
ſame Reaſons, make a Covenant 
with our Eyes, not to ſee any 
rich, curious, and beautiful Pro- 
duction of Nature, or Art, leſt 
certain Deſires ſhould be excited 
in us of Avarice, Envy, or crimi- 
nal Love ? SuchaRule as this, were 
it really practicable, yet, if re- 
duced to Practice, would put an 
End to ſome of the moſt agree- 
able, and, conſidered, in them- 
ſelves, very innocent Pleaſures of 
human Life, from which, it 1s 
not the Buſineſs of Morality to 
reſtrain Men, abſolutely, but only 
M 2 to 
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to regulate their Uſe. Tho', in 
ſome Caſes, indeed, where the 
Danger of gratifying” the Eye is 
more hazardous, or has been 
more frequently experienced, and 
attended with ill Conſequences; 
it is better to loſe the Benefit of 
it, and even, by a voluntary Sa- 
orifice, in the Cauſe of Honour 
and Innocence, to pluck it out, 
and caſt it from us. | 

XII. But, - ordinarily, if the 
Government of the Eye be well 
regulated, there is no Neceſſity 
for ſuch Yzolences. If an indiſ- 
creet, or irregular Look has been 
occaſioned by certain Objects, it 
is in our Power to turn away the 
Eye from them; but, if that can- 
not always be done, it is {till in 
our Power to prevent their Action, 
by meditating upon ſome other 
Object, by calling the Mind off 
from 
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from a Train of Thought, which, 
ſhe is inwardly conſcious, ought 
not to be purſued ; and which, if 
purſued, muſt end in Guilt, Shame, 
and Diſorder. Whatever Power 
we grant to ſenſible Objects, even 
to thoſe Objects of Sight, which 
are apt to excite in the Soul the 
moſt ſtrong and violent Agita- 
tions; yet ſtill we leave her in 
Poſſeflion of the Throne; and it 
is her Fault, if ſhe ſuffer it, on 
any Occaſion, or by any other 
Power whatever, to be uſurped. 


ieee ee 


CH Ap. XI. 
Of the Imagination. 


J, II. The different Effects of the 
Senſes, and the Imagination. 
HI. The Force and Extent of 
it. IV. A Means of regulating 
it. V. That Men of Wit are 
ſometimes moſt vicious, and 
VI. moft imprudent ; with a 
philoſophical Conj ecture, why 
they are ſo. VII. And how 
there happens ſo great a Di, 
ference in the Imaginations of 
Men. VIII. And why Y wa- 
city is rather the Character of 
the Female Sex, than Strength 
of Mind. IX, X. * 

ma- 
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Imagination may be uſefully 
—— YL 
exemplified. XII. Concerning 

the Imagination of Homer. 
XIII, XIV. Of Seneca, ſuperior 
as a moral Writer. XV. Of 
Ifaiah. And, XVI. of Job. 
XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX. The 
Reaſon of mentioning theſe 
great Names, and the Uſe to 
be made of them, both for En- 
couragement and Reproof.. XXI. 
Moral Virtue has, in all Ages, 
been aſjeried by the greate/t 
Wits. WY 4 


3 T H E Senſes are acted by 

1 ach Odjects, which, be- 
ing preſent, cauſe an immedi- 
ate Impreſſion upon the Organs 
of the Body; ſo that the Objects 
of them, as ſuch, properly ſubſiſt 
no longer, than we are converſant 


M4 with 
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with them; or have an actual Per- 
ception of their Force. But the 
Imagination is of much greater Ex- 
tent; it recalls Things paſt to Re- 
membrance; it repreſents Things 
that are not, as if they were; it 
puts future Caſes, not only upon 
probable Grounds, and improbable 
Conjectures; but often upon im- 
poſſible, and ſometimes very chi- 
merical Suppoſitions; it quite al- 
ters the natural State and Order 
of Things; flying to the remoteſt 
Part of the World, and back again 
in a Moment; and aſſuming a Kind 
of creative Power,whereby it makes 
new Worlds, new Empires, Kings, 
and other Potentates; and annihi- 
lates them again, at Pleaſure, in 
a Moment. All this the Imagi- 
nation of Man has a Power of pro- 
ducing, by painting, in his Mind, 
Reſemblances of Things, that ex- 

exiſt, 
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exiſt; and ſuppoſing a thouſand 
Things, that have no Exiſtence, 
Upon both which Accounts, the 
more ſtrong, lively and copious, 
the Imagination of any Perſon is, 
the more he will be expoled to 
the Danger, if it be not kept under 
a due Regulation, of having his 
Heart corrupted, and of being pre- 
cipitated into innumerable Follies, 
and Diſorders. 

II. If the only Power, which 
ſenſible Objects have to affect the 
Soul, ſo as to be the Occaſion ei- 
ther of Error, or of Sin, depended 
upon their preſent and immediate 
Action, by the Rules before laid 
down, we might inore eaſily avoid 
the ill Conſequences, wherewith 
our Commerce in this World is 
too frequently attended; we might 
find Means, under the Appre- 
henſion of any dangerous Affault, 
to 
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to retire; or if we have been ſo 
unhappy, at any Tune, thro 
Surprize or Importunity, to be 
too familiar with them, we might 
break off the Correſpondence, by 
a final Separation: But the Ima- 
gination will not ſuffer us to part 
with them ſo. It is the ſame 
Thing, in a Manner, as to the ill 
Effects relating to Morality, when 
the Imagination is much heated, 
whether we actually ſee and feel 
the Object of it, or not. Nay, 
in certain more violent Commo- 
tions of the Brain, the Fibres of 
it are moved with as great a Force, 
as they would have been from an 
actual Impreſſion, by Means of 
external Objects; from whence 
ſome Philoſophers have concluded, 
that the Senſes, and the Imagi- 
nation, differ only in the Degrees 
of more, and leſs. | 

III. The 
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III. The Imagination acting 
with ſo great Force, and being 
capable of ſpreading itſelf ſo wide 
over the whole created World, in 
a Manner, at once, and even be- 
yond it, into the extramundane 
Spaces; particular Care ſhould be 
taken to lay it under ſome whol- 
ſome and convenient Reſtraints; 
if we would not ſuffer ourſelves 
to be carried away with it, with 
a blind Impulſe, beſides the Rule 
of our Conduct, and beyond all 
Bounds. i 

IV. It concerns us, in the firſt 
Place, to avoid all Reflections on 
ſuch Things, or Objects, by which 
the Imagination is moſt apt to be 
miſled, or corrupted; eſpecially, 
where, by natural Temper, by 


Cuſtom, or former Application of 


our Thoughts the ſame Way, we 
are inclined to purſue, or deſire 
ſuch 
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ſuch Things, or Objects, after 
an irregular Manner. There have 
been but few Perſons, who were 
not naturally formed with parti- 
cular Diſpoſitions to certain Vices. 
And, as the Imagination of ſuch 
Perſons + 1s more ſtrong and live- 
ly, ſo much greater Difficulty they 
find in denying themſelves the 
Pleaſure of indulging it, if the Ob- 
ject, which it paints, not only be, 
in itſelf, agreeable, but ſet off | 
with ſuch adventitious Ornaments 
and Colourings, which are apt to 
give it ſtill a greater Force and 
Advantage. 

V. Here we may diſcover the 
Reaſon, why Men of Wit, accord- 
ing to the popular Notion con- 
cerning that Quality, are not al- 
ways Men of the ſtricteſt Virtue; 
or rather, that they ſometimes 


run into the moſt extrayagant 
Ex» 
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Exceſſes of Vice; and are the 
moſt flagrant Inſtances of a looſe 
Morality. The lively and beau- 
tiful Images, which they form in 
their Minds, ſo pleaſing to them- 
ſelves, and wherewith they ob- 
ſerve others, perhaps, both plea- 
ſed and ſurprized, diverts them 
from attending to the Dictates of 
Reaſon, which they look upon as 
dry, empty, and taſteleſs Conſi- 
derations, when compared to thoſe 
gay, ſprightly Scenes, that a luxu- 
riant Fancy prepares for them; and 
which, at the ſame Time, viſibly 
tends to gratify a ſecret Pride, 

they take, in being careſſed and 
admired. 

VI. So pernicious is this Qua- 
lity, that, however Men affect 
the Reputation of it, it often 
proves the greateſt Occaſion of 
betraying them, notonly into the 
moſt 
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moſt ſcandalous Diſorders, but 
the moſt extravagant Follies. Whe- 
ther it be that the Spirits of ſuch 
Perſons are carried towards the 
Brain, the ſuppoſed Seat of thelma- 
gmation, with a more impetuous 
Force; where, like a Torrent, 
they bear down all before them; 
or, that the Subſtance of the 
Brain, in ſuch Perſons, is capable 
of receiving more large and deep 
Impreſſes; or whether, on both 
the e Accounts, from the ſtronger 
Action of the Spirits on any ſup- 
poſed Part of the Brain, and be- 
cauſe the Temper of it is more 
ductile and ſuſceptible of them, 
the Images, impreſſed on it, are 
more clear, large, and diſtinct; 
as the Strokes, made by a graving 
Inſtrument, are deeper, in Pro- 
portion to the more hard or ſoft 


Contexture of the Plate; and the 
Force, 
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Force, wherewith ſuch Inſtrument 
is applied. 

VII. From whence ſome Ac- 
count may be given not only 
of that Variety of Imaginations, 
and of the different Degrees of 
Strength and Weakneſs, of Vi- 
vacity and Dullneſs of Fancy, ob- 
ſervable in Men; but, probably, 
by the Reſearches of learned and 
able Phyſicians into the more oc- 
cult interior Parts of the Ma- 
chine; and by their diſcovering 
the ſecret Springs, whereby her 
Movements are performed; an 
Art, which, in other Reſpects, 
has been ſo happily improved to 
rectify certain natural Indiſpoſi- 
tions, might be applied, in — 
both to invigorate the Imagina- 


tion, and to give it a greater 
Extent. 


VIII. We 
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VIII. We may alſo form ano- 
ther very probable Conjecture, 
why the Character of the other 
Sex is rather Vivacity of Imagi- 
nation than Strength of Mind. 
They ſometimes, indeed, excel in 
the latter, but generally in the 
former of theſe Advantages. And 
the Reaſon of their Superiority, 
herein, is naturally deducible from 
what has been ſaid, towards illuſ- 
trating the preſent Subject. Wo- 


men, being, in their natural Frame 


and Conſtitution, of a more ten- 
der, ſoft, and delicate Contexture, 
their Spirits find leſs Reſiſtance, 
in their Paſſage to the Brain; and 
the Fibres of it being more flexi- 
ble, and eaſily ſhaken, and its 
Subſtance, in general, more paſ- 
five and yielding, the Images, 
which preſent themſelves in it, 


are not only formed with greater 
| Ce- 
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Celerity; but are, at the ſane 


Time, more clear, c, and 


diſtinet 
01 But 1 return, from theſe 
incidental Reflections, to ſhew, 


how the Imagination, which, if 


not well regulated, is more dan- 
gerous to our Innocence, in Pro- 
portion, as it is more quick, live- 
ly, and copious; how, Lay, this 
Faculty may not only be ſecured 
from Danger, but rendered high- 
ly ſubſervient to the Ends of mo- 
ral Vu. 

X. To ſecure it from Danger, 
fince we cannot, many times whol- 
ly avoid the Action of thoſe Ob- 
jects, which are moſt apt to excite 
ang inflame it; for then we muſt 
retire out of the World; ; and even 
in Solitude, in our Cloſets, or in 
our Beds, in Cells, or Deſarts, 
where ſuch Objects could not fol- 

N 1 
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1 us, the Images of them, tho 
involuntary, would, perhaps, too 
often ariſe; if it may not be queſ- 
tioned, whether the Imagination 
is not, ſometimes, ſtruck with the 


moſt violent Emotions, in ſolita 
Life. Since this Method of Cure 


is impracticable, we ought, how- 
ever, and that is always in our 
Power, whether, in publick, or 
private, when any wicked or ir- 
regular Imagination does ariſe, ſo 
ſoon as we perceive the Motion 
and Tendency of it, to check and 
repreſs it; to turn our Thoughts 
upon ſome other Ob ject; by that 
Means,. to give the Spirits ano- 
ther Courſe, whoſe: Diverſion is 
naturally followed with a differ- 
ent Train of Thought. And, it 
we are particularly happy in the 
Talents of Imagination, there are 
not wanting a yaſt Variety of Ob- 

| jects, 
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jects, which may give it, not on- 
ly a pleaſing and innocent, but a 
very aſefi Entertainment, even 
in reſpect to the e of Reli 
gion, or Morality. | 
XI. I might. obſerve, to excite 
a generous Emulation, how hap- 
pily ſeveral, of the greateſt Wits 
in the World, have employed 
the Imagination to theſe moſt 
noble and excellent Ends. But 
I fhall” inftance only in four of 
them, Homer, Seneca, Tjaiah 
the Son of Amos, and Job And 
tho I ſhall obſerve a ſenſible Dif- 
ference in the Imagination of theſe 
four great Characters; yet they all 
concurred, after a diffe; rentManner, 
in advancing the ſame Defign' 
XII. The Imagmation of Ho- 
mer was vaſt, lively, and com- 
prehenfive. The Greatneſs and 
Dignity of it is diſcoverable, in 
* 2 the 
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the Choice he makes of ſuch Things 
to furniſh out his Work with pro- 
per Materials; ſuch, as are of the 
greateſt Importance in Nature to 
excite our Admiration. With this 
View, he ranſacks Heaven and 
Earth, and ſeems to ſurvey the 
whole Creation, at one Look, to 
find Something, which he may ſe- 
lect, worthy to illuſtrate and em- 
belliſn his Deſign. But this great 
Genius, whatever his private Opi- 
nion was, conformed. tothe Reli- 

g10N eſtabliſhed by the Laws; and 
did not think it proper to engage 
the civil Magiſtrate in a theologi- 
cal Diſpute. His principal Images 
are taken from the Characters or 
Manners of the Gods; —— being, 
in many Reſpects, oppoſite to the 
common Principles of Morality, 
the Moral of his Poem is, upon that 
Account, and contrary to didnt 
A 0 


J 
of much leſs Force, either to in- 
ſtruct, or perſuade. The Vivacity of 
his Imagination appears, from his 
deſcribing Things, after a Manner, 
as if they were really preſent Ob- 
jects of Senſe; and the Extent of 
it, from his taking in, and regu- 
larly ſorting that Variety of 
Things and Circumſtances, of Cau- 
fes, Actions, and Events, which 
are the Materials of his Poem; 
a Work ſo happily conducted: 
with ſo much Eaſe and Regulari- 

ty, that he ſeems, in the firſt 
Plan of it, to have ſeen every Par- 
ticular,” from the Beginning to 
the End, according to the Order, 
wherein he Peel to compoſe 
it. 

XIII. The E gimatän of Sene- 
ca is leſs regular and ſtrong ; but 
fine, ſprightly, and and adventu- 
rous; his Figures are beautiful, 
N 2 well 
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tage Homer had, on Account of 
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well coloured and bold, but ſome- 
times, too glaring; and his Diſ- 
courſes are rather framed to take 
the Reader by Surprize, and pom- 
pous Appearances, than by Force 


of ſtrict Argument; though it 


is certain, he has laid down many 
excellent Precepts, founded on co- 
gent Reaſons. But what confirms 
my Obſervation is, that his Rea- 
ſons are generally moſt forcible, 
when they are deliver d in a plain, 


ſunple and natural Manner, with- 


out the Embelliſhments of Art, 


which he has not always the Art 


to conceal. His Imagination, there- 


fore, may be compar d to Homer's, 
as a neat beautiful rural Seat, 


to a Caſtle which overlooks all the 
Country, and at once fills the Eye 


with Pleaſure and Aſtoniſhment. 


. whatever Advan- 


the 
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the Force, or Extent of his Ge- 
nius ; it muſt be, allowed, Se- 
neca, in the Character of a mo- 
ral Writer, employed his Ima- 
gination more happily : As re- 
ſolving Morality into better Prin- 
ciples, and enforcing the Precepts 
of it, not by mere, looſe occa- 
fional Sentences, but by a Train 
of Arguments, in formed metho- 
dical Diſcourſes. | 
XV. [jaiah, whom I do not 
conſider here as a Perſon inſpi- 
red, but as following the natural 
Bent of his Genius, was ſuperior 
to both theſe celebrated Writers 
in the Talents of Imagination : 
Wherem he had, not only 
Strength and Beauty, Extent and 
Vivacity; but a Degree of Fire 
and Rapidity peculiar to him- 
ſelf ; wherewith he is, ſame- 
times, ſo tranſported, that if we 

N 4 do 
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do not keep our Eye very ſtea- 
dy, we are in Danger to loſe 
Sight of him, or ſcarce able, if 
we have not a ſtrong Eye, to 
bear the Force and Luſtre of his 
Images. Eſpecially, when he 
raiſes our Thoughts up to a Con- 
templation of the eternal Power 
and Godhead; when he deſcribes 
the Works of Creation or Provi- | 
dence; or any Glory, m parti- 
cular, of the viſible or inviſible 
World. And, indeed, that his 
Images, on theſe Subjects, are 
ſo ſublime, lively and juſt, is 
not, merely, owing to a great or 
fine natural Capacity, but to his 
having more true, adequate, and 
diſtinct Apprehenſions, concern- 
ing the divine Nature and At- 
tributes; which, at once, tend 
to regulate, to enlarge, and re- 
* the Imagination So that, 

there 
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there have been few Perſons, if any, 
in the World, more happy either 
in a ſtrong, lively and copious 
tmagimation, or who improved it 
more by an acquired Knowledge; 
to which, there is no Doubt, but 
his Converfation, at Court, w_ 
much contributed. 

XVI. And, in that ReſpeR, in- 


dced⸗ he had the Advantage of 


another Perſon 1 propoſed to 
name, which is Job; or whoever 
is the Author ef the Book, that 
goes under this Name: Tho' as 
to the Boldneſs, the Fire, and 
ſurprizing Force of the Images 
in that Book, he does not ap- 
pear inferior to the Son of A. 
mos himſelf. Nay he ſeems, up- 


on one Account, to riſe higher 


in his Images; at leaſt, to raiſe 
our Devotions by them, ſtill to a 
higher Pitch; and that is, by his 


great 
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great Skill in natural Knowledge: 
which he, every where, ſo hap- 
pily applies, in order to enqble 


and embelliſn his moral Inſtruc- 


tions; and, thereby, more ef- 


fectually to perſuade: For the 


Mind is never ſooner captivated, 
than by ſuch Images, which are 
taken from the admirable and 
furprizing Works of God, in the 
external Effects of his Power, 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs. Particu- 
larly, when he ſpeaks concern- 
ing the original- Formation of 
Things, he deſcribes the divine 
Action, and the ſtupendous Ef- 
fects of it, in ſo lively, ſtrong 
and moving a Manner, as if he 
had actually ſeen God Almighty 
laying the Foundations of the 
Earth; or had heard all zhe Sons of 
God, upon the Conſtruction of 
his glorious Work, . ſhouting for 


Joy. 
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Joy. I do not hereby intend, as if 
the evangelical Prophet, as he is 
called, had neglected the Study, or 
were deficient in the Knowledge of 
Nature; for he abounds with no- 
ble Illuſtrations from her Works: 
All T intend is, that the Author 
of the Book of 70h ſeems to 
have a Claim to this Knowledge, 
as his more peculiar Diſtinction. 
And, perhaps, there is no Book 
extant in the World, which, could 
any Perſon be found equal to the 
Undertaking, might be commen- 
ted upon more uſefully, in order 
to explain and eſtabliſh the true 
Principles of natural Philoſophy. 
XVII. I mention theſe Names, 

among a great many others, to 
ſnew, of what Advantage it may 
be, to have a fine, lively and 
great Imagination; notwithſtand- 
ing the Danger to. Virtue, which 
| may 
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may accidentally attend the A. 
buſe of this Talent; for a great 
many Inſtances, to the Shame, 
and Scandal of human Nature, 
may alſo be found of ſuch A- 
buſes. 1 | 
XVIII. It may en the 
Gankderation” * of Rich Perſons, 
what  Sentiments” | themſelves 
would have had, and all the reſt 
of the World ought to have had 
of the four great Writers laſt 
mentioned, if, inſtead of em- 
ploying the Talents of Imagina- 
tion, towards promoting Virtue 
and Piety, they had made uſe 
of them, to confound the very 
Diſtinction of Virtue, and Vice; 
to call Good Evil, and Evil Good, 
and after having thrown down 
the Boundaries between them ; 
and given Men a diſcretionary 
Laberty, without any Reftraints 
of 
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of Conſcience, to take whatever 
Way they might be inclined to 
chuſe, ſhould, upon the whole 
Matter, rechanriend: Vice; where; 
it could be practiſed with Safety 
and Impunity, as more eligible 
to them, in their private Capaci- 
ty; and, eſpecially, / as) moſt con- 
ducing to the flouriſhing State of 
the Commonwealth; or as ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve it in a flou- 
riſhing Condition. vt | a 

XIX Sucha Syſtem of 1 
inſtead of tranſmitting the Names, 
or Works of any Perſon down to 
Poſterity, with Honour and Luſ- 
tre, would have rendered him 
the Object of univerſal Deteſta- 
tion. Even Epreurus: and his Fol- 
lowers, tho they deſtroyed the 
Obligation and proper Motives 


to Virtue, yet ſuppoſed a cer- 


tain innate Decency und Come- 
lineſs 
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lineſs in it; for which it was of 


it ſelf deſireable; and many of 


them both practiſed it, and re- 
commended the Practice of it to 
others, as moſt conducing to the 
Happineſs of private and publick 
Life. Lucretius diſtinguiſhed by 
that Kind of Wit, I am confider- 
ing, tho more looſe, in ſeveral 
Reſpects, than the Maſters from 
whom he copied; yet never ad- 
vanced any Thing, to the Pre- 
judice of moral Life, like what 


we have ſeen in 4 Nation; J do 


not ſay, profefling: Chriſtianity, 
but formerly celebrated in the 
World, for writing juſtly, and 
thinking oberly. - 

XX. If Perſons of no great 
Talents, in the corrupt Eflays of 
their Imagination, have yet been 
able to miſlead weak and ignorant 
People, who cither cannot way 

the 


„ 
the requiſite Attention towards 


the Diſcovery of Truth; or are 


incapable of detecting the Sophi- 
ſtry of falſe Reaſoning: What ill 
Effects might have been appre- 
hended from them, had they 
been diſtinguiſhed by the Talents 
of a Homer, a Seneca, an Iſaiab, 
or a Job. It is by a happy Diſ- 
poſition. of Providence, that, as 
the Enemies of Religion are more 
audacious, and defy the living 
God with a higher Hand, their 
Abilities ſhould, in Proportion, 
be leſs, and. the Force of their 
Attacks more eaſily broken. 

XXI. I grant, Men of very ill 
Principles have, ſometimes, had 
an uncommon Meaſure of Wit; 
which they have employed as 


well, as they could, to defend 


thoſe Principles: But ſtill it may 
be obſerved, to the Advantage 


of 


— — —— — — — — — 
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of Morality, that the greateſt 
Wits have always declared on 
the Side of moral Virtue; and 
even many of thoſe, who have 
been far from conducting them- 


ſelves, according to thoſe very 


Rules, which they confeſſed to 
be pious, juſt, and reaſonable. 
Few have been able, ſo far, to 
throw off all the Regards of De. 
cency and Conſcience, as openly 
to teach' a looſe Morality ; but 
ſcarce any, who have had the 
Effrontery to encourage it, as be. 
neficial to Society; Attempts of 
this Nature, one would be ſtrong- 
ly inclined to ſuſpect, could only 
be formed by Men of the moſt 
abandoned Principles, upon a Pre- 
1 of their living in the 

oſt corrupt and Fed e 
Ae. 17 


CHAP. 
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Cn A * XII. 
Of the Paſſions. 


I. How they differ from the Sen- 
ſes and Imagination. II, III, 
IV, V. The Laws of Commu- 
nication between the Soul and 
Body only to be reſolved into 
the Will of God. VI. The pro- 
per Inquiry concerning the Paſ- 
frons. VII. How they are to 
be regulated. VIII. Particu- 
lar, with reſpect to any com- 
Plevional Vice. IX. Why ſtrong 
. Paſhons render Men capable 
of higher Attainments; with 
_ the. Advantages of a good and 
. generous Birth. X. The End 


. 
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. 
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of that Reflection. XI. Bene- 
facial Uſes of the Paſſions. XII. 
A Diffculty concerning them 
moved. And XIII. 4 Rule 
laid down. XIV. Another Rule. 
XV. The Paſſions are apt to 
impoſe upon us. XVI. A Third 
Rule. XVII. When we are, 
more eſpecially, to take Care of 
them. XVIII. The Fourth and 

 Laft Rule towards their better 
ö on 


I. FH E great Obſtacle to the 
X Practice of moral Virtue 
{till remains to be confidered. 
There is ſome Difficulty in re- 
ſtraining the Uſe of our Senſes, 
and in reſiſting the Action of ſen- 
fible Objects; but ſtill more Dif- 
ficulty in governing the Imagina- 
tion, when it is lively, ſtrong 
and much heated, and * 
. 
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by Occaſion of them; eſpecially, 

when the Blood and animal Spi- 
rits are put into a violent Mo- 
tion, which ſenſibly affects the 
Soul, and even renders the Ope- 
rations of it, by the Air of the 
Face, or ſome other ordinary ex- 
ternal Appearance, ſenſible to o- 
thers. And theſe are what we 
call the Paſſions; which, tho they 
have a great Dependance on the 
Imagination and Senſes, may yet 
be confidered as different Princi- 
ples of Action; but as differing 
pen from the Inclination, accor- 
ding to the Degrees of more or 
leſs. For we do not deſire, or 
find our ſelves inclined to purſue 
any Thing, but what is, in ſome 
Meaſure, capable of affecting us. 
Our Inclinations, indeed, to Good 
in general, are neceſlary, and un- 
interrupted. We invincibly and 
O 2 always 
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always deſire to be happy: But 
our Paſſions are excited, occaſio- 
nally, and by: particular Objects; 
and, principally, by Means of 


ſuch Things as relate to the Bo- 


dy; to the good or ill State, to 


the Safety or Deſtruction of it. 


II. We no ſooner perceive any 
Thing, conſidered as pleaſing, or 
hurtful to us, but the animal Spi- 
rits diſperſe themſelves through 
the ſeveral Parts of the Body, and 


put it in a proper Diſpoſition to 
advance or retire, to chuſe or re- 
fuſe, according to the Quality, 

good or bad, of the Object pre- 
ſented; that ſo the Soul and the 


Body may, reciprocally, act, and 


be acted upon, and continually 


hold themſelves in Readineſs to 


TE, and ſupport each other. 


III. By what Laws this: Com- 
munication - is ſettled; or how 
theſe 
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theſe mutual Offices are per- 


formed, ſo that when the Mind 


wills, the Hand moves, and when 
the Hand is wounded, the Soul 


feels Pain; this is a Problem not 


to be accounted for by any me- 
chanical Principles; nay, it is 
contrary to the cleareſt Ideas we 
have, concerning a material and 
thinking Subſtance, (and there is 
no Way of arguing concerning 
the Nature of Things, but from 
the Ideas we have of their Na- 
ture and Properties) that there 
ſhould be any Manner of Union 
between them. And, therefore, 
it is only to be reſolved into the 
Inſtitution, and Will of God, 
that, by Means of certain Im 


preflions made upon the Body, 


the Mind ſhould be affected with 
Pain, or Pleaſure; and thoſe Im- 
n be followed with Paſ- 


03 ſions 
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ſions in the Soul, according as 
the Object is apprehended more 
ſalutary, or pernicious to the 
Body. So that if God ſhould ſuſ- 
pend his Will, or the ordinary 
Effect of it, in any Perſon, but 
for one Moment, his Soul, du- 
ring that Suſpenſion, would have 
no more Dependancy on his Bo- 
dy, than on the * ol ny o- 

ther Perſon. f 
IV. It is al} to conceive, in- 
deed, how two Bodies, meeting, 
ſhould communicate ſome De- 
gree of Motion to each other, 
or receive by the Colliſion ſome 
Change in their Size, Figure or 
Contexture; but what are all 
theſe different Circumſtances to- 
wards producing a Paſſion in the 
Mind? What Relation is there 
between a Blow upon the Head 
by an Enemy, and the Paſſion of 
Anger 
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Anger and Revenge? And why 
fhould' not fuch a Blow, if we 
merely confider it, as cauſing a 
certain Vibration of the Fibres 
in the Brain, as well produce the 
Paſſion of Love? There is no 
Reaſon from the ſimple Conſide- 
ration of two or more Bodies, for 

Number and Magnitude make 
no Difference in the Caſe, why 
ſuch a Colliſion ſhould produce 
one of theſe Paſlions, rather than 
the other. Nay, upon an im- 
poſſible Suppoſition, that Matter 
could produce any Sentiment in 
the Mind, a Blow, eſpecially a 
more forcible Blow, upon the 
Head, ought rather to produce, 
in the Party who receives it, the 
Paſſion of Love; becauſe if one 


part of Matter could be, in any 


Degree, capable of ſenſibly affec- 
ting another, Love, not only im- 


O 4. port ing 


We 
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porting an Inclination to Union, 
but being encreaſed. by it, the 
more the Parts of Matter ſhould 
incorporate, or. impel one ano- 
ther, the greater Affection ought 
naturally to be the Reſult of 
ſuch an Incorporation. and Im- 
pulſe. 

V. But the Mind and Body. are, 
in the Nature of them, ſo oppo- 
fite, that there can be no 1magi- 
nable Concourſe or Action be- 
tween them. So that they, who 
think the Paſſions of the Soul na- 
turally, and neceſſarily follow the 
Motion of the Blood and Spirits, 
argue not ſo much upon improba- 
ble, ab, according to the cleareſt 
Notions we have of Matter and 
Mind, upon impoſſible Grounds. 
Vl. It is evident, however the 
Paſſions are occaſioned, that we 


really experience the Effects, and 
ſome- 


6270 
ſometimes feel the Commotion 
and Power of them, to ſuch a De- 
gree, as is ſufficient for the Exer- 


cxle of the moſt improved Minds; 


and, therefore, 1t concerns us 
much rather to inquire, how the 
Paſſions may be regulated and 
rendered ſubſervient to the great 
Ends of moral Virtue, than how 
they are excited ? 


VII. And here the ſame Rules, 


in general, may be applied to the 
Government of the Paſſions, 
which haye been preſcribed for 
the Government of the Senſes, 
and Imagination; but with this 
Difference; that where ſenſible 
Objects, or thoſe of the Imaginati- 
on, have proved dangerous, at 
any Time, to our Innocence, or, 
it may be apprehended, will act 
upon us with the like Force, on 
the preſent, or ſome future Occa- 
ſion, 
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fion, Prudence will direct us to 


fave our ſelves by Flight, in or- 
der to avoid the Action of them. 


But, the Paſſions being, in their 


own Nature innocent, and alſo 
the great Inſtruments of Action 
and a more ſublime Virtue in mo- 
ral Life, we do not ſeem under 


any prudential Reſtraints, totally, 


to ſuppreſs them, even where 


they have proved the Occafion of 
betraying us; fo much as to mo- 


derate the Force, or to divert the 
Current of them; except in ſuch 
Caſes, where tlie Dang er of Abuſe, 
or Diſorder from thats. may be ap- 
parently greater, than the Ad- 
vantage t at can be propoſed by 
iving Way, for 1 Time, to them. 
There are, for Inſtance, many law. 
ful Occaſions of Anger; and ſuch 
particularly, when the Honour of 


God, or the Intereſts of Religion, 
are 


* 


Ws... HOON 
are concerned; or when thoſe, over 
whom we have any Authority, 
are guilty of Miſconduct, where- 
in we may do well to be angry; 


and to ſhew our ſelves ſo: But, if 


we are, at the ſame Time, of a 


Temper more apt to be inflamed; 


and the Provocation be ſuch, as 
may, probably, precipitate us in- 
to the more violent Exceſſes of 
this Paſſion; ſo as to deprive us of 
the Uſe of our Reaſon, and expoſe 
us to many Indecencies, to ſay 
Nothing of the more ſinful and 
dangerous Effects of this Paſſion; 
it is certainly, in this Caſe, much 
ſafer and more prudent to refiſt 
the firſt Motions of Anger, though 
the Incitement to it might be juft, 
than to run the Hazard of thoſe 
evil Conſequences, by giving Way 
to it, which would more than o- 
ver- balance the good Effects we 
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could propoſe 0 our ſelves by in- 
dulging it. „ 

VIII. In W and he, like Ca- 


ſes with reſpect to the other Paſ- 


fions, every Man is to conſider 
his own Strength; and, eſpecial- 
ly, ſhould have an Eye to his 
predominant, and complexional 
Temper; for we are never ſooner 
overcome, than when we fight 
againſt the Sin that, more eaſily 
3 ug the Sin of our Inclina- 

The greateſt Difficulty, 


/ 


| will be in governing 


the Paſſion: by which we are 
prompted to gratify it. Which 
yet may be done by reſtraining 
all irregular. Incitements towards 
the more immediate Object of it, 
without extirpating the Paſſion it 
ſelf For, indeed, the ſtronger 
the Paſſions of a Man naturally 
are, provided they are kept with- 

in 


. 
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in due Bounds, the more capable 
he is, for the moſt Part, of at- 
taining the Things, hat are eu- 
cellent; and of diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf by a more active and heroick 
Virtue. For Paſſions proceed from 
the more violent Emotion of the 
Blood and Spirits, or ſome other 
fluid Part of the Microcoſm, 
whatever that is, which cauſes 
a ſenſible Change in it; which 
Change diſcovers itſelf in the 
exterior Parts of the Body, eſpe- 
cially, in the Eye and the Face; 
from which we may generally 
conclude, in what Diſpoſition the 
Perſons are, with whom we con- 
verſe; but it is always eaſy from 
theſe Parts to perceive, when 
Men are tranſported with Paſ- 
ſion; and, for the moſt Part, with 
what Paſſion in particular; al- 
moſt every Paſſion imprinting on 
| them 
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them a different Signature viſible 
to. others, who will obſerve it 

with any Degree of Attention. 
IX. Now, according to the 
Laws of Union between Soul and 
Body, the more forcible or vio- 
lent the Actions of thoſe Parts of 
the Body are, by Means of which 
we receive our Senſations, the 
more, in Proportion, is the Soul 
affected and put in Motion. So 
that it is not only true in Ex- 
perience, that Men of the ſtrong- 
eſt Paſſions are the moſt active, 
enterprizing, and capable of the 
greateſt Atchievements in Life; 
But a natural Reaſon may be af. 
figned, why they ſhould be fo, 
from the Conſtruction and Tem- 
per of the Machine, to which 
the Soul is united. And upon 
this Account it 1s, that Perſons 
well born, and deſcended, value 
them- 


(223) | 
themſelves, not altogether with- 


out Reaſon, upon their Birth or 


Deſcent. For tho the Soul is of 
celeſtial Extraction, and cannot 
be generated, yet the Operations 


of it ſo much depend upon the 


Frame and Temper of the Bo- 
dy, that Men generally excel 
in the Endowments of Mind, as 
the Body is more happily orga- 
nized and diſpoſed. And as a 
good, happy and generous Tem- 
per is, confeſſedly, as well as 
a vicious, crazy and weak one, 
tranſmitted from Parents to Chil- 
dren, there is a natural Preſump- 
gion in Fayour of Perſons well 
born, that they ſhould be en- 
dowed with an hereditary Vir- 
tue; for Virtue, tho there are 
Inſtances to the contrary, is al- 
ways to be ſuppoſed the natural 
Conſequence of great natural Abi- 

ET | ities : 
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bilities: For which Reaſon, when 
Perſons of Birth fail in the Qua- 
lifications, or Conduct expected 
from them, they are, by a forci- 
ble and ſignificant Expreſſion, 
ſaid to degenerate To avoid 
which diſhonourable Imputation, 
in thoſe Parts of the World, where 
Perſons moſt value themſelves, 
upon the Advantages or Honour 
of their Birth, they -are moſt 
careful to preſerve. an ancient 
Deſcent, from ignoble, and de- 
baſing Intermarriages. It is pol- 
fible, in ſome other Nations, 
where this Rule hath been leſs 
obſerved, there may have, ſome- 
times, happened a Degeneracy in 
Perſons: of noble Birth, from the 
ancient Virtue, and Spirit of their 
Family; which has not ſo much 
ſhewn a ſenſible Alteration, in the 
2 of it, as a total Corruption. 


X. ad 
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X. My Deſign, in this Digreſ- 
ſion, is to ſhew, by a pertinent, 
and J hope, not unuſeful Inſtance; 
how, by Means of the Union of 
Soul and Body, certain Senti- 
ments, which we call Paſſions, are 
excited in the Soul; the Force 
whereof ſhe has yet a Power ſo to 
moderate, that, as they were de- 
ſigned to raiſe her to a higher 
Pitch, (and are, therefore, called 
the Wings of the Soul,) they may 
be improved to that End, with- 
out being diverted, by an irregu- 
lar or indirect Uſe of them, to 
any other End. 

XI. We do not, therefore, con- 
demn Men for being ſubject to 
Paſſions; nor, even, for being of 
a Temper naturally more incli- 
ned to ſome particular Paſſion. 
The Intention of Nature, in form- 
ing them with ſuch a Temper 
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was good ; and the Abuſes con- 
ſequential to it, which they 
_ ought to have prevented, are whol- 
ly owing to themſelves. A Man, 
indeed, without Paſſion will na- 
turally be both indiſpoſed, and 
unfit for Action. It is then ra- 
ther a Benefit of Nature, than a 
Subject Matter of Complaint, 
that we are born with certain 
Paſſions, which are proper, un- 
der a due Regulation of them, to 
render us more active and con- 
ſiderable; more uſeful to our 
ſelves, to our Friends, and to hu- 
man Society in general. 

XII. The Queſtion now is, ſup- 
poſing our Paſſions not only in- 
nocent, but, in certain Caſes, and 
to a certain Degree, requiſite; 
what Methods are we to take, 
ſo that the Degree given may not 
be exceeded? The Paſſions, as 
we 
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we have deſcribed them, are oc- 
caſioned in the Soul by a more 
violent Commotion of the Blood 
and Spirits; and, according to 
the Force of that Commotion, 
are, proportionably, more ſtrong 
and impetuous: How then can 
we be ſecure, that when they 
are once put in Motion, we ſhall 
be able to ſtop them, at Plea- 
ſure, and exactly at the Place, 
beyond which if we ſuffer them 
to go, they paſs their proper 
Bounds, and become criminal and 

dangerous. 
XIII. The Rule, in this Caſe, 
is always to keep a ſtrict Guard, 
and watchful Eye over them; and 
never to indulge them to the ut- 
moſt Extent of what is imply 
lawful ; for beſides that it is very 
difficult to diſcover where Virtue 
preciſely ends, and Vice begins; 
_ F2 their 
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their Frontiers are divided by 
ſuch thin Partitions, that the Paſ- 
ſage, from one Side to the other, 
is eaſy and inſenſible. And, there- 
fore, all prudent Perſons, who 
would preſerve their Virtue, will 
rather confider, how far they 
may go with Safety, than how 
far Innocence will ſtrictly permit 
them to go? He that /oveth Dan- 
ger ſhall periſh therein. A Man 
may, perhaps, walk upon the ve- 
ry Brink of a Precipice without 
falling; but he may fall; and, if 
he eſcape with Life, repent of his 
Folly, with the Loſs of a Leg, or an 
Arm; Accidents, comparatively 
ſpeaking, of little Conſideration 
to him. Even the Loſs of Life, 
to a wile and good Man, is of no 
farther Importance, than the good 
or ill State of his Soul is affec- 
ted with it. But the Loſs of In- 
4 nocence 
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nocence! A Breach in the intel- 
lectual Syſtem! A reaſonable Soul 
of Man, in a State of Confuſion, 


Diſorder, and /p:ritual Death! 


This is ſuch a Departure from 
thoſe Principles, which are the 
Glory and proper Character of 
Man, and diſtinguiſh, him from 
all other Creatures, that Nothing 
can be ſaid to aggravate the Fol- 
ly or Madneſs of a Conduct, that 
ſhould lead to it. And therefore 
XIV. Another Rule, for the bet- 
ter Government of the Paſſions, and 
towards reſtraining them with- 
in due Bounds, is to conſider the 
pernicious Effects of them, when 
ermitted to exceed their Bounds; 
or as they may be very inſtru- 
mental to Virtue, if kept in Sub- 
jection; ſo when they are permit- 
ted to uſurp the Throne, and to 
reign ; they ſubje& the Soul, 
ä 
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which ought to govern not on- 
ly to the vileſt and moſt abje& 
Slavery; but introduce a Multi- 
tude of Evils into the State of 
the animal OEconomy it elf. 
The Diſorders, both of Body and 
Mind, which they occaſion, are 
too vs/ible to be mentioned: 
But they are alſo very Pernicious, 
if we conſider them, in Relation 
to our civil Commerce, The 
Maxim, that we ſhould make no 
Priend/bip with an angry Man, 
will hold equally true, if we 
change the Term angry, for any 
otherTerm that denotes a different 
Paſſion, to which a Perſon is vio- 
lently addicted, and that has got 
the Dominion over him. Gur 
Paſſions, indeed, when we are, 
in any extraordinary Degree, agi- 
tated by them, do not only cauſe | 


us to! break oy Rules of ſtrict Jut- 
tice, 
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tice, and Fidelity towards thoſe, 
with whom we converſe, but, fre- 
quently, all the Meaſures of com- 
mon Decency and Reſpect; and 
even, in certain Caſes, betray us, 
ſo blind and precipitate are we, 
when tranſported with them, not 
only to do Things contrary to our 
ſtanding Inclinations, Principles, 
and Intereſts; but to the Preju- 
dice, and, perhaps, to the Diſhon- 


our of thoſe, whoſe Intereſts are, 


at other Times, as dear, in a 
Manner, to us, as our own. So 
that whether in reſpect to Conſe- 
quences that concern our elves, 
or others; whether we conſult the 


good State of the Body or Mind; 


it imports us to take particular 
Care about the Government of 

the Paſſions. 
XV. This Care is {till more re- 
quiſite, if we conſider how apt the 
P 4 Paſſions 
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Paſſions are to impoſe upon us, 
under falſe Appearances and Sug- 
geſtions; to confound the Nature 
of Things about which they are 
converſant; and to put hiuter for 
ſweet, and 'faweet for bitter; be- 
ing, in themſelves, innocent, and 
given to us with an Intention to 
promote our Good, particularly, 
the Good of the ſenſible Lite, 
they are ſo ready to act upon the 
leaſt Notice of any Thing which 
is pleaſing, or hurtful to us, that, 
even, on ſuch Occaſions, they of- 
ten act ſpontaneouſly, without 
conſulting Reaſon, or waiting for 
her Orders. And, upon this 
Account of their Uſe and Facility 
in diſcharging the Functions pro- 
per to them, we leſs ſuſpect them 
capable of betraying us, or of 
deſigning any Injury. But a little 
Experience will ſhew, we ought 


not 
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not to truſt too much to them ; 
whateverProfeſſion theymay make 
ofa ſincere and diſintereſted Inten- 
tion to ſerve us. For notwith- 
ſtanding they are very capable of 
promoting our true Intereſts, and 
of being, on many Accounts, ve- 
ry ſerviceable to us, and do actu- 
ally promiſe ſome real Good, and 
contribute towards it; yet they 

always ſpeak, though leſs direct- 
ly, for themſelves. Like thoſe 
Miniſters, who propoſe Things, 
under a ſpecious Pretence, and, 
perhaps, ſome good Appearance 
of ſerving the Publick, but are, 
principally, acted by a ſmiſter 
Regard to their own Intereſts, or 
ſome common Service of a Facti- 
on; and, upon that View, lead the 
Sovereign very wide of the Mea- 
ſures, and beyond the Bounds 
firſt deſigned, into innumerable 

Errors 
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Errors fatal to himſelf, and to 
the Commonwealth. 

XVI. The third Rule, there- 
fore, for the Government of the 
Paſſions is, that, however obſe- 
quious they appear, we ſhould 
obſerve the Suggeſtions and Mo- 
tions of them with a jealous Eye; 
in order to prevent thoſe Illuſions, 
to which we are ſubje&, when 
we hearken too much to them. 
For as they ſpeak for the Body, 
and promiſe us preſent Delight, or 
the Removal of ſome preſent 
Evil, they always find us acceſſi- 
ble; and, even, when they have 
through falſe and flattering Inſi- 
- nuations miſled us, they are often 
ſo audacious as not only to juſtify 
themſelves; but to perſuade Rea- 
ſon to defend them, as well as ſhe 
can, by any Appearances of Argu- 


ment, and ſo to make Uſe of her 
very 
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veryName and Commiſſion Againſt 
her own Authority. For it is the 
Nature of the Paſſions to be al- 
ways in the Right; and from the 
ſenſible Conveniencies, that at- 
tend them, the Mind is fo apt to 
give a partial Judgment in what 
relates to them, and to declare 
on their Side; that there is con- 
tinual Occaſion for examining, 
previouſly, whither they” really 
tend? And, afterwards, if they 
have not deceived or miſled us? 
XVII. Theſe Rules ought to 
be obſerved, even where the Ob- 
ject of our Deſire is ſomething, in 
the Nature of it, and fimply con- 
ſidered, innocent, good, or lau- 
dable. For with all theſe Charac- 
ters, if we do not carefully ob- 
ſerve the Tendency and Conſe- 
quences of ſuch Defire, it may 
prove the Occaſion of betraying 


us; 
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us: but if the Object of our Defire 
ſhould not be ſo qualified; if it is, 

in itſelf, criminal, unjuſt, or im- 
pure; Reaſon will direct us to 
fuppreſs the very firſt Volitions 
towards it; and at the Moment, 
when they begin to riſe. On the 
other Hand, Nothing ought to 
excite the contrary Paſſion of Ha- 
tred, or Averſation, but what is 


85 really evil and offenſive to us; or 


what we are obliged to deteſt, 
from ſome Motive of Piety to- 
wards God; of Safety and real 
Benefit to ourſelves: ; of Juſtice or 
Charity to others. 

XVIII. I ſnall preſcribe but one 
Rule more, relating to the Con- 
duct of our Paſſions, whether 
iraſcible, as they are commonly di- 
ſtinguiſhed, or concupiſcible. And 
that is, upon Suppoſition, they are 
perfectly regular, both in reſpect 


0 
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to the Origin, and the Tendency of 
them; yet a certain Proportion of 
Activity ought to be obſerved 
in applying them, according to 
the different Degrees of Excel- 
lency, or Evil, in their ſeveral 
Objects. The beſt, the moſt noble, 
uſeful, ſolid and laſting Things, 
are to be proſecuted with greater 
Ardor, than Things inſignificant, 
or little; Things vain, tranſient, 
and of ſhort Duration. The Rea- 
ſons of Order and Proportion, up- 
on which Morality is founded, 
require, that Things ſhould be va- 
lued in the ſame Degree, wherein 
they appear in themſelves, really 
valuable. And, by this Rule, 


whatever is abſolutely, and of 
its own Nature, without De- 


pendance on any other Being, wor- 


thy of our Love; that is to be 
loved primarily, and on Account 


of 
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of its own Dignity and Perfection. 
As what 1s, merely, inſtrumental 
or ſubſervient toward ſome greater 
End, 1s only to be defired in the 
ſame Meaſure, as it has a Tenden- 
cy to promote that End : That the 
ſupreme Good, therefore, ought 
to be the ſupreme Object of our 
Love; and that every Thing,which 
tends to obſtru& our Enjoyment 
of it, is to be rejected with 
Deteſtation : That ſuch Things, 
which reſpe&t the preſent Life; 
beſides that they are of a 
more ignoble Kind, more unſa- 
tisfactory, mixed, and tranſient, 
are to be purſued with leſs Solli- 
citude; but never to be deſired, 
when they come in Competition 
with our main End, the Happi- 


neſs and Perfection of our Souls, 1 
ſo far as we may be able to attain 


them, whether in this, or in « 
future ® 


( 239) 
future Life. Theſe are Conclu- 
ſions ſo evidently ariſing from the 
natural Reaſon of Things; ſo 
ſtrong and cogent ; that, however, 


Men oppoſe the practical Infer- 
ences from them: Yet; in Theory, 
they muſt neceſſarily aflent to the 
Truth of them. As, on the other 
Hand, whatever 1s, in the Nature 
of it, more noxious, or more natu- 
rally tends to make us miſerable; 
eſpecially, to bring us into ſuch a 
State of Diſorder, as may render 
us by a natural Efficiency, or thro” 
the Effect of an ill Habit, erernally 
miſerable: This is what we ought 
to hate with a perfect Ha- 
tred; and which to avoid, we 
ſhould be willing to ſuffer, were 
that a neceffary Condition of 
avoiding it, any preſent Evil, or 
temporary Di/ grace whatever, to 
which we might be expoſed. 
CHAP. 
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CASA A 


C HAP. XIII. 


of Def ire and Tuclination in 
general. 


I Of the Import of theſe Terms. 
II. Irwwhat Re ſpect, the ſame In- 
clination is common to all Men. 

HI. This illuſtrated. IV. The 
55 rror of the ancient Philoſophers 
concerning the ſupreme Good of 
Man. V. How Epicurus thought 
more juſtly as to that Article, 
than the other Philoſophers. 
VI. ThePreudice under which 
he ſuffered. VII. Two of his 
fundamental Errors obſerved. 
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by Here uſe Deſire, and Incli- 
nation, as Terms, indiffer- 
ently expreſſing the ſame Thing; 
and as properly importing that 
Motion of Man's Will, whereby 
he is invincibly, and, at all Times, 
carried towards Good. Now, tho 
the Paſſions are inſeparable from 
the 'Inclination, and always ſup- 
poſe it, in one Degree, or other; 
yet, as they are, in a certain 
Degree, more lively, active and 
ſenſibly moving, the Inclination 
may be conveniently diſtinguiſnhed, 
under a ſeparate Head, from the 
Paſſions; eſpecially, ſince there 
are good Grounds, from Experi- 
ence for a vifible eee be⸗ 

tween them. 
II. Some Perſons are of 10 akin 
and ſedate a Temper,” that they 
| . are 
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are rarely moved, or diſcompoſed 
by any Paſſion. The good or ill 
Uſe Men have formerly made of 
their Liberty, their particular 
Circumſtances, Temper, Educati- 
om and Manner of Life, expoſe them 
to many different Paſſions; which 
act upon them with a very diffe- 
rent, and unequal Force. But Men, 
under all Circumſtances, haye the 
ſame general ſtanding Inclination 
to render themſelves happy. So 
that it may be ſaid, notwithſtand- 

ing that Variety of Purſuits and 
Paſſions, wherewith Men compaſs 
Sea and Land, to gain their ſeve- 
ral Ends, that hos. have, proper- 
ly ſpeaking, if we would reſolve 
Things, philoſophically, in their 
true Origin, but ue Inclination. 
This is the Center, towards which 
all the Lines of Motion, in Man, 
tend; and wherein they will ulti- 
mately 
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mitely.' terminate, though he 


ſhould. draw them from every 
Quarter, or every Point, of a 
World, about him. 

III. So that they, who appear 
to direct their Views, towards 


very different Ends, and to place 


their Happineſs in the Attam- 
ment of them ;as of Riches, Power, 
Fame, or ſenſual; Pleaſures; yet 
are really acted with the lame, ge- 
neral Deſire of Happineſs: A 
Perſons at an 'Entertajameiit, 
which is; furniſhed with all the 
Variety of Diſhes that Luxury 
could prepare, do ſeverally chuſe 
what is moſt agreeable to their 
Taſte; but all are ſuppoſed to have 
one common End, in * wh differ- 


ent Choice; which 1 is to Pleaſe the 


Appetite 
IV. Had the ancient Philoſo- 
phery cm this, there would 


not 
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not have been any Neceſſity for 
their differing ſo mueh, in Rela- 
tion to the ſupreme End ol Man; 
concerning which, according to 
Farros Computation, there were, 
in his Time, two hundred eighty 
eight ſeveral Opinions. Here la 
the Ground of their Error; which 
might have been very eaſily cor- 
rected. It is evident they conſi- 
dered' Happineſs, not in reſpect 
to the proper and formal Notion 
o it; but to its efficient Cauſe; 
that FP they called that Happineks, 
Which, in any Meaſure, or De- 
gree, contributed to make Men 
happy, or to put the Soul in a 
happy State; but they did not de- 
fine, what that State of the Soul 
was, wherein — and actu - 
ally felt herſelf happy. Ie might, 
8 xeſume: the Reds Inſtance, 

be as W _ that 8 
-Of! wit 
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with which a Man cats, when he; 
is hungry, does not lie in his. 
Palate, but in the Act of eat- 
ing, tho' he thould haye no Taſte; 
as that der 1 ther external: 
ane te, make Men 
happy; an not an inward Conſci- 
ouſneſs of Delight; to. which i 
we. do not ek ey may be, in 
many Relpects, rumental.:*" 

V. Epictirns, great, as His. Er- 
rors, and impious as. his Prifci- 
ples, were, on other Accounts, 

yet thought more regulatly upon 
this Article, than the teſt of the 

| Hy Ke, He conſidered Hap- 
pineſs, formally, as it was to be 
conſidered, in itſelf; not as it de- 
pended. on external or foreign 
Cauſes; without which, how con- 
venient ſoever they may be ap- 
prehended, yet the Soul may be 
conceiyed. to ſubſiſt in a State of 
Q 2 Y Eafe 
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Eaſe and Pleaſurk. As fuppoſing, 
on the other, Hand, a Man in the | 
full and entire Paſefon of them, 
t if he feel any inward Difotder, 
e io Mimd, he is, ne- 
ce rily, in roportiop, miert ; 
ble and unhappy.. . Pi, * 7 
VI. His Maxim, thereſbre, - Was 

| true, that the Hap pineſs of Man 
conſiſted in his being eaſy and 
pleaſed; but it was a wrong 
Inference, to. fay, He tau ght, 
as he hath been charged that 
Men had Nothing to do, but to 
give a full Scope to the Appetites 
of eating, and drinking; or to in- 
dulge themſelves in Exceſſes of any 
Kind, to which their Inclinations 


might prompt them. For it ap- 
pears ſufficiently from Cicero, that 
he preſcribed Temperance and So- 
briety as proper Means of mode- 
rating the Paſſions, and of prevent- 

ing 
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ing their irregular Effects; and, 
as tending, on that Account, di- 
realy to make Men happy. For 
there can be ne Happineſs with- 
out Freedom from Pain; tho we 
are, indeed, more perfectly hap- 


py in the Enjoyment of actual 


Pleaſure But the Word Pleaſure 
carrying in it an ambiguous Sig- 


nification, and importing both 


innocent and criminal Pleaſures, 
the other Sects of Philoſophers 
having a Jealoufy from the athe- 
iſtical Principles of Epicurus, that 
he intended Pleaſure in the worſt 
Senſe, united in decrying his Doc- 
trine, and in rendering his Memo- 
ry odious; pretending, that his 
Syſtem, as it had Relation to 
the Conduct of human Life, di- 
rectly opened a Way to all Manner 
of criminal Liberties; and, par- 
ticularly, to that of an impure 


24 Com- 
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Commerce between the two 
Sexes. 

VII. His Notions, however, i in 
general, as to the formal Cauſe of 
Happineſs, were true and well 
founded; but in theſe, two Re- 
| 2 falle: That he did not make 

od the Author of our Happi- 
nels, who alone can produce, in 
the Soul, thoſe Senſations, wich 
make us happy; and that he de- 
nied the Exiſtence of immaterial 
Beings; which alone can have any 
Senſations, « either of Mannen 


or Ae oodles 
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W. hether moral Virtue 1 re- 


ally practicable? 


I. One Reaſon of propoſing the 
Que ſtion, from what. had been 
aid before concerning the Paſ- 
uus. II, III, IV, V. The Dif- 
ficulty on that Occa ſion remo- 
ved; and of the Paſſions of 
Envy, and Ambition, in par- 
ticular... VI. No Conſequence 
from the latter of. theſe. 
Paſſions, , eſpectally, to the 
Prejudice , moral; Virtue. 
VII. Other Arguments tending 
To ſhew, that moral Virtue 15 
impracticable, prepoſed to be 
examined. 
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examined. VIII. Concerning 
*- #he- Depravity f human Na- 
ture, and the Deceitfulneſs of 
human Virines. IX. Ohiections 
From them formerly conſidered 
. he Aubor. X. But Thy 
here prapoſed io be ſummarily 
examined. XI, XII, XIII, XIV, 
XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX. 
N. Several Arguments in 
Confutation of them. XXI. A 
jut Sentiment of St. Auſtin. 
XII. Man's De ſeruction from 

De 


I. AFTER all that has been 
fſaid, in the laſt Chapter, 
concerning the Paſſions ; it may, 
perhaps, be pretended, that if 
moral Virtue ſhould depend on 
the Government of them, accord- 
ing to the Rules there laid down, 
there is little Probability, that 
| FO we 
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we ſhould be capable of practiſing 
moral Virtue: Nor totally to era- 
dicate the Paſſions is 1mpoſſible ; 
or, were that poſlible, it would 
not yet be proper, or convenient, 
to oppoſe the End and Deſign of 
Nature in them; an End, on 
many Accounts, falutary and be- 
neficial both to ourſelves, and to 
2 There is, therefore, not 
a phyſical Neceſſity, that 

=” would be ſubject to the firſt 
Impulſes of Paſſion, which are na- 
| cally unavoidable, and operate 
in Virtue of a mechanical Con- 
ſtruction of our Body; but a mo- 
ral Expediency, that they ſhould 
very often be gratified. But 
yet we know the Nitue of them 
is ſuch, that they grow more 
bold, extravagant, and ungovern- 
able, by Indulgence : The Conſe- 
quence of which 1s, that inſtead 


of 
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of animating us, in Purſuit of what 
is really beneficial, and ſalutary; 2. 

or in avoiding any Thing noxious 

and prejudicial to us; they per- 
vert the very Uſe of Reaſon; 
cauſe ſuch Manet in the Bo- 

dy; and ſpread ſuch: a Darkneſs 
over the Mind; that we ſee No- 
thing in a true Light, but blind- 

ly chuſe the worſe mend of the 
better Part: And even, ſometimes, 
Men are tranſported by Paſſion, 
to commit the moſt ſhameful and 
execrable Crimes. To this it is 
added, tliat Porſons of the greateſt 
Reputation for Wiſdom, and other 
Abilities, have been, on certain 
Occaſions, excited, by their Paſ- 
fions, to do Things that are not 
convenient; Things inconſiſtent 
with their known Principles, and 
below their Character: The meek- 
eſt Men have been provoked by 
giving 
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giving Way to Anger, to ſpeak 
unadviſedly with their Lips; and 
Perſons of eminent Sanctity and 
Devotion, by hearkening to the 
Defires of impure Love, have in- 
volved themſelves in tho Guilt of 
very impious and unjuſt Actions. 
And the like ill — 
might be exemplified in reſpect to 
all the other Paſſions; concerning 
which it has been farther obſerved; 
that as we find it difficult, at all 
Times, to oppoſe 


our Incl 
tions, eſpecially, when more vio- 
_ 1 — ovoked; and put in Mo- 

there are ſome Paſſions 
hag ppear to be, in themſelves, 
directly criminal; and, as to theſe, 
we- are told, Men ought: not ſo 
much to confider the Method of 
Regulation; as how they _ to- 
tally extirpate them. 


II. That 
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II. That I may not be thought 
to have preſcribed any Thing, in the 
Nature of it, above human Capa- 
city; it may be proper to ſay 
Something diſtinctly in Anſwer to 
theſe vera ObjeAions,”' 97h 

III. As to the Power of the 
Paſſions, in order to pervert the 
Uſe of Reaſon; we grant this to 
be an Effect, which hath'frequent- 
ly happened; but it is an acciden- | 
tal and irregular Effect; which 
Men might have prevented, thro 

a good Uſe of their Reaſon and 
Liberty, by which their Paſſions 
ought always to be regulated. The 
Fault, therefore, was not in the 
Paſſions, but in the Abuſe of their 
Power and Liberty; and in ex- 
ceeding thoſe Bounds, wherein 
the Paſſions were intended by the 
Author of Nature to be reſtrained. 


IV. As 
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IV. As to the Examples of 
great; and, in reſpect to their 
general Character, of good and pi- 
ous Men; all that can be inferred 
from the Exceſſes, into which they 
have been betrayed, is; that there 
are Seaſons, wherein Perſons: ani- 
mated with a ſtrong. and lively 
Senſe of Virtue, are yet-more un- 
guarded ; or, wherein, there are 
{ome peculiar unhappy Circum- 
ſtances of Temptation, adapted, 
in one Kind, or other, to the Si- 
tuation they are in, attended with a 
Force, they are leſs able, or, 
at the Time, leſs inclined to 
reſiſt. But, whatever, the vio- 
lent Motives to ſuch Diſorders 
may be in great or good Men; 
their Conduct 1s no farther a Pre- 
cedent to. us, than it is agr eeable 
to Reaſon; the commom Law, by 
which all reaſonable Beings are 
9 ; to 
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to be governed. Precedents, where 


there is any competent Authori. 


ty to recommend them, may rea- 
ſonably be followed, if no certain 
or {tated ſudgment can be made, 
in the Caſe, from the Letter, or 
Intention of the Law; but they 
are never to be followed, or upon 
any Pretence of Authority what- 
ever, againſt Law. And, as to 
the laſtSuggeſtion, that there are 
ſome Paſſions, of which Nature En. 
vy is, pretended to be directly evil, 

and unreaſonable in themſelves: 

This is precariouly ſpoken, and 
without Grounds. . All the Paſ- 
ſions, fo far as they are natural, 
are good; Envy therefore, as it 
imports a State of Uneaſineſs, or 
Diſcontent, at the Happineſs, or 
ſuperior Merit of another Perſon, 
not being a reaſonable, cannot be 
a natural Paſſion, it being the 
De- 
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Deſign of Nature; which always 


proceeds according to a certain 
and well regulated Order, that 


there may be no oppoſite in- 


conſiſtent Principles in her Work; 
but that the governing Principle 
in Man, ſhould govern every 
Part ; that there ſhould be no 
Schiſm in the Body, or natural 
Syſtem; but a due Harmony and 
Subordination of every Member 


to the Head. Tho even, in re- 


ſpect to Envy itſelf, that moft 
ungenerous and 1gnoble Paſſion, as 
proceeding from the Motives be- 
fore mentioned; yet if it only 
imported an Emulation of thoſe 
Things, wherein Perſons of real 


Merit excel, and a ſecret Regret 


at our own Defects, followed with 


an Endeavour to repair and 


amend them; it would be ſo 
far from being a culpable Paſſion, 
R that 
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that it might be attended with 
many happy Conſequences advan- 
tageous to ourſelves, and to So- 
ciety. The Sorrow or Grief, which 
attends it, is not, as ſuch, criminal, 
but indifferent; and becomes good, 
or ill, according to the Occaſion 
whereby it is excited, or the End 
which is propoſed by it. 

V. The ſame may be obſerved 
concerning another Paſſion; which, 
tho not criminal in a qualified 
Senſe, yet, in popular Acceptation, 
is reputed among the irregular | 
Paſſions, I mean that of Ambi. 
lion; to which Men of great 
Minds, of an active and en- 
- terprizing Spirit, are, in Propor- | 
tion, commonly more addicted. 
But it the End of it be only aDe- 
fire, which a Man hath to diftin- 
guiſh himſelf by great and noble 
Actions, or to be put in a 1 F 

a- if 
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Capacity of doing Good ; or of ap- 
pearing in a better Light to that 
End; for without this Advantage, 
the fineſt Qualities in the World 
will be of little Significancy; Am- 
bition, if confined to theſe Views, 
and regulated in all its Purſuits 
by them, 1s not only innocent, 
but highly laudable. Nay, a 
Man, to whom Nature has given 
a greater Extent and Elevation 
of Mind, is wanting to himſelf, 
and to her Intention, if his Views 
are not raiſed and extended in 
Proportion. The Difficulty 1s, 
leſt, in affecting to ſtrike too 
high or quick a Note on this String, 
he ſhould give it too ſtrong a 
Tone: Temerity and Boldneſs be- 
ing more incident to ſuch, who 
have more Fire and Spirit in their 
Temper. And, therefore, it is 
too common for the ambitious, 

21 in- 
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inſtead of endeavouring regularly 
to eſtabliſh a Reputation by great, 
generous, and uſeful Services, in 
that Sphere of Action which Pro- 
vidence has aſſigned to them, to 
_ obſerve no Meaſures of Conſcience 
towards God, or towards Man; 
ſo they may be able to remove 
every Thing, and every Perſon, 
that ſtands in their Way: For, 
when Ambition breaks out into 
this Tumour, there is no Conſide- 
ration either of publick Good, or 
of private Right; no Reſpe& of | 
Juſtice, or Humanity; of Truth, 
or Honour; that will be of Force 
ſufficient to reſtrain it. Bribery 
and Corruption, Cruelty and Op- 
preſſion, Breach of Faith and 
Friendſhip, and of all Laws hu- 
man and divine, even, in more 
brutal Tempers, thoſe of com- 


mon Decency, and good Nature, 
| | Will 
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will be thought lawful ; at leaſt 

very excuſable; under a Pretence 

of being neceflary to the main 

End propoled. - 
VI. But theſe Conſequences of 

an irregular Ambition, or what- 

ever particular Effects of it might 

be enumerated, as deſtructive to 

the Peace and Tranquillity of pri- 

vate Men, of private Families, 

and frequently of whole Commu- 

nities, which are made a Sacrifice 

to it, are only to be conſidered 

as Deviations from thoſe Rules, 

whereby truly great Minds ought 

to regulate their Defires. Such 

abuſive Characters of Ambition, 

may, however, afford an excel- 

lent Caution againſt all irregular 

Motions of it; and ought not to pre- | 

judice a Deſire, which the Reader, | 

if he pleaſes, may call Ambition, Fi 
of excelling in ſuch Things, where- bi 

1 R 3 dy 09 
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by a Man may really diftinguiſh 
himſelf, as a more uſeful, or ho- 
nourable Member of Society. An 
Ambition to be, and to do good, 
being an Amhition to be more like 
the moſt perfect and holy Being, 
the Fountain of all Goodneſs, 
This Paſſion, therefore, which 1s 
thought ſo peculiarly impatient 
of Reſtraint, and to ſet itſelf above 
all Rules, which are, indeed, in- 
ſeparable Characters of it, when 
immoderate; 1s yet, when regu- 
lated by the Intention and Ends 
of Nature, capable of being very 
ſubſervient, if not, of all other 
Paſſions, the moſt ſubſervient, to 
great and glorious Actions. - 
VII. We muſt ſeek, therefore, 
for ſome other Reaſons to ſhew, 
that moral Virtue is impractica- 
ble, than thoſe, which are pre- 
tended from the Difficulty of go- 
verning 3 
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verning the Paſſions. For ſuppo- 
ſing our Affections perfectly well 
regulated according to Nature, 


in reſpect to ſuch Things as are 


Objects of our Love, or Averſa- 
tion: There is ſtill Something 
further requiſite to the Morality 
of our Actions; namely, that they 
ſhould be performed in ſuch a 
Manner, and with ſuch Purity, 
and Simplicity of Intention, as 
may render them acceptable to 
God. For our Happineſs, the 
End of all our Actions, depending 
upon the good Pleaſure of God, if 
we cannot perform an acceptable 
Service to him, a Service which 
it may pleaſe him to reward with 
a Happineſs proper to our State 
and Condition, we ſhould in vain 

endeavour to perform it, 
VIII. Now, it is pretended, 
that whatever the Rectitude of 
R 4 hu- 
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human Nature might be, when 
Man was originally formed by a 
wiſe, holy, and good God; yet 
human Nature (by what Means 
it is not here neceſſary to in- 
quire) hath much declined from 
the ſuppoſed Order and Per- 
fection of that State. So that 
even when Man does not appear 
to act from any particular Im- 
pulſe of Paſſion, yet his Action 
is ſeldom or never conformable, in 
all Reſpects, to the Rule of it; 
which requires, that Man, in his 
Character of a moral Agent, ſhould 
always act with a virtuous and 
good Intention. And yet were 
his beſt Actions, thoſe which are 
materially good and regular, as 
to the external Manner of their 
Performance, to be examined by 
this Rule; we are told, they would 
not only be found deficient, but 
many 
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many Times very blameable and 
vicious. It is owing, ſay they, 
toPride, Vanity, Eaſe, Decency, 
a Deſire of obliging in order to be 
obliged, the Awe of Superiors, 
Cuſtom, Education, natural Tem- 
per, or acquired Habits, the Fear 
of Shame, of Puniſhment, or Loſs, 
that Men perform certain exte- 
rior Duties in common Eſteem, 
without any Regard, any ſeparate 
Regard, to a Principle of Conſci- 
ence. It was this Want of a vir- 
tuous and good Intention, that, 
in the Opinion of ſome Perſons e- 
minent for human, as well as the- 
ological Knowledge, rendered the 
moſt heroick Virtues of the Hea- 
thens, as they appeared in the 
Eye of the World, only fo many 
ſplendid Sins. And there are 
lome, who paſs the like Cenſure 
upon thoſe, who profeſs to believe 

the 
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the Truth, and to be conducted 
by the Rules of a divine Revela- 
tion. There are modern Wits, 

philoſophical Wits, who will 
not allow, that there are any 

Perſons in the World, except a ſe- 
| le& Number diſtinguiſhed, from 
the reſt of human Race, by a | 

ſpecial Sanctification; who are ca- 
pable of performing the leaſt Act 


| of moral Obedience, that God can 
| approve; or which can forward 
them towards the Ends all Men 
| invincibly purſue, Freedom from 
Pain, and Happineſs. So that the 
moral World, how beautiful ſo- 
| ever Morality 15, in the Theory, 
N yet, in Fact, is only made up of 
Appearances ; and the beſt Acti- 

ons of Men, could we ſee upon 
what Motives, with what Tem- 
per, and for what Ends they act, 
would have a very different Sen- 
g tence 2 J 
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tence paſſed upon them by him, 
who /eeth not as Man ſeeth, and 
whoſe Judgment is always accord- 
ing to Truth. It is, in particular 
to Pride, that, they ſay, Men owe 
the Reputation of many Actions, 
which the holy and righteous 


God deteſts. 


IX. I have, on another Occa- 
fion, mentioned and confuted a 
Principle, which I conſidered not 
only as highly injurious to human 
Nature, but to the Honour and 
Goodneſs of God: And it being 
aſſerted by certain Names of Di- 
ſtinction in the politer Parts of 
Literature, I particularly exami- 
ned ſome of the principal Reaſons, 
whereby they endeavoured to 
ſupport it; not that I had to do 
with weak or artleſs Adverſaries; 
but the Love and Force of Truth 
was ſuperior to all other Conſide- 

rations ; 
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rations; and now conſtrain me 
to obſerve, what occurs to my 
Thoughts towards a general An- 
ſwer, of ſo pernicious a Principle; 
without deſcending to take Notice 
the particular Arguments ad- 
vanced to maintain it. 

X. And it is the more incum- 
bent on one, who would write a 
Treatiſe of Morality, to refute 
this Principle ; as it is not only 
eſpouſed by Authors, who are ſup- 
poſed to have written with great- 
er Freedom of Thought, and not 
to have been remarkable fora very 
ſtrict Morality : But, as ſome 
Perſons of great Learning, and 


Piety, have maintained the fame | 
Principle, as a ſpecial Article of 


Belief, and a neceflary Conſe- 
quence of human Depravity; how- 
ever, it was originally occaſioned, 
or has been ſince propagated. 


F * 


And, XI. If f ; 
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XI. If Man, in his natural State, 
for I confine myſelf to that, be 
under an abſolute Incapacity of 
doing any Thing, really accepta- 
ble to God; any Thing, but what 
is highly offenſive and provoking 
to God; and which, therefore, tho' 
Man uſes his beſt Endeavours to 
pleaſe him, muſt be neceſſarily diſ- 
pleaſing to him ; this Incapacity 
mult proceed, either from Want of 
Direction, or Aſſiſtance: Either Man 
has not ſufficient Light to inform 
him concerning his Obligation to 
a moral Conduct; or it is, ſuch a 
Light, as ſerves only to ſhew him 
his Way, and dire& him to his 
End, whilſt he has no Power, or 
perhaps, no Inclination to follow it. 

XII. That Man does not want 
a competent Light for his Direc- 
tion appears from what has been 
laid; and, indeed, ſuppoſing Man 

wanted 


to ſome ſtated Rule. So that we 


to be our Duty; at leaſt, by ſome 


we call moral Duty, does not pro- J 


but of Strength. The Light which 
is in him being ſufficient to re- 
prove, to rebuke and exhort him, 
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wanted ſuch Light, he could be 


under no moral Obligation to act; 
for the Morality of any Action 


neceſſarily ſuppoſes a previous 


Knowledge of what we ought to 
do, and a Conformity of Behaviour 


can never be obliged to act, but 
in Conſequence of what we know 


general Law. Neither can we be 
obliged to act any further, than ac- 
cording to the Extent of our 
Knowledge. 3 

XIII. And, therefore, the ge- 
neral Opinion is, that Man's utter 
Deficiency, in diſcharging what 


ceed from Want of Knowledge, 


and fo to render him ſelf-condem- 
| ned 
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ned; while no natural Means are 
afforded to him, whereby he may 
be enabled to act according to it. 
Yet ſuch a Light, which on- 
ly ſhews a Man his End, to render 
him more miſerable, by the In- 
capacity, he apprehends himſelf 
under, of attaining it, and which 
directs him to no Remedy, ar 
Method of Cure, does not give 
us that Idea of the divine Good- 
neſs, which naturally ariſes in the 
Mind, when we contemplate it. 
Neither is it more conſiſtent with 
the Juſtice of God to deprive Men 
of Happineſs on Account of Offen- 


ces, if ſuch can be Offences, which 


it is naturally impoſſible for them 
to avoid; than it is conſiſtent with 
his Goodneſs to give them the De- 
fire, and Knowledge of Things, 
which after all their Endeavours 
they muſt ever deſpair of poſſeſ- 


ſing, 
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fing. And — et on Suppoſition that 
Man, in his natural State, has 
not a eser Meaſure of Light, 
and Strength, whereby he may 
be qualified to know and practiſe 
moral Duty, in ſome acceptable 
Manner to God, both theſe Con- 
ſequences appear to be unayoida- 

ble. 

XIV. So that whatever the Ad- 
vantages of revealed Religion may 
be, which will be conſidered in 
the Sequal. it ſeems more hono- | 
rary to theſe glorious Perfections 
of God, his Juſtice and Goodneſs, i 
to which may be added his Attri- 
bute of Holineſs, that Men, in a 
mere State of natural Religion, 
may act from truly religious Mo- 
tives, and upon a Principle of Sin- 
cerity; and it is alſo more human 
and candid to believe that ſeveral 
of the Heathens did act in that 
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Manner, than to reſolve all thoſe 
ſhining Actions, which they pertor- 
med; and for which we now ad- 
mire them, ſolely, into a Motive 
of Pride, or Vanity. 

XV. To render an Action ac- 
ceptable to God, if any Qualifi- 
cations can be conceived proper 
to that End, it is requiſite that 
we ſhould love him, that we 
ſhould refer what we do to his 
Honour and Glory; 
ſhould eſteem Virtue for the na- 
tive Beauty , and Excellency, as 
well as for the conſequential Re- 
wards of it; and, eſpecially, as it 
brings us nearer to an Aſſimilation 
with the moſt perfect Being; the 


Rule and Model of Perfection to 


all other Beings. A divine Reve- 
lation, we grant, will very much 
tend to ſtrengthen theſe Motives; 
and cauſe them to operate with 


53 far 


that we 
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far greater Force: Yet to thoſe, 


who will attend to the natural 
Principles of Religion, it muſt 
be owned, they do not want their 
due Weight to perſuade ; at leaſt, 
it will be 1mpoflible for any Man 
to ſhew, that they are, in all 


Caſes, too weak to perſuade: Be- 


ing, confeſſedly, reaſonable in 
themſelves, why ſhould it be im- 
poſſible: for reaſonable Agents to 


be conducted by them? Why 


ſhould: a Man's Reaſon have the 
leaſt Power to determine him, 
where the Deciſions of it are the 
moſt clear, ſtrong, and incontes- 
table; and where it is his Intereſt 
withall that he ſhould: be deter- 
minedꝰ If Men will not attend to 
theſe Motives, that is not to be 
charged to any Want, either of 
Light, Strength, or Convenien- 
cy in them; but to their own 
1 | cul- | 
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culpable N eglett: The Effects 
of which they might, by duly 
conſidering them, have ptevent- 
ed; and ſuch a Conſideration 
would readily have, diſcovefed to 
them, that the Motives, IL have 
here mentioned, to moral Virtue, 
are, in their own Nature, more 
powerful to perſuade to the Prac- 
tice of it, than any temporal Gon- 
ſiderat ions can be to mduce a con- 
trary Practice. And why ſhould 
nut Men, in an Affair of the great- 
eſt Concernment to them, and 
where they are now preſumed to 
act deliberately, with Knowledge 
and Conviction, be as capable of 
acting conformably to what Rea- 
ſon and Prudence direct, as in 
other Caſes of far leſs Conſequence 
to them? Why ſhould they nor, 
in this Caſe, govern themſelves ac- 
cording to that Maxim by which 
S 2 all 
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all wiſe and prudent Perſons are 


governed in every Caſe; that is, 


Zo prefer a more ſtrong and ex- 


cellent Motive, to a weak and 


unjuſt Motive. 


XVI. Thoſe very ey on who 


ſay, Man, in his natural State, 
never acts from a true Principle 
of Virtue, will not deny, the 
Light of Reaſon is ſufficient to 
mtorm him, that he ought to 


love, to fear, to honour God; and 


to purſue his own Happineſs; his 


true Happineſs; by all thoſe Means, 


which God has appointed towards 


the Attainment of 1t. Several of 
the Philoſophers diſcovered theſe 
Truths; and they are ſo obvious, 
indeed, when we give the leaſt 
Attention to them, that they 
ſeemed rather to flow from the 
primary Conceptions of Nature, 
than to be the Reſult of Art, or 

any 
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any ohiloophical Inquiry. Now, 
on Suppoſition, Man might, by 
the Light of Nature, know theſe 
Principles, it will be impoſſible to 
ſhew, they neither, in Fact, had, 
nor, virtually, could have, any Re- 
gard to them in their Conduct. 

XVII. Upon a general Conſide- 
ration, were we not other wiſe con- 
vinged by Experience, it would be 
an Inference ſupported by much 
ſtronger Appearances of Probabi- 
lity, that reaſonable Agents have 
always acted, upon the moſt clear, 
powerful and reaſonable Motives: 
And ſuch are, inconteſtably, the 
Motives above-mentioned, to all 
thoſe, who will conſider them, with 
any becoming Degree of Attention. 

XVIII. It is, therefore, not 
only a more pious and charitable, 
but alſo a more natural Conclu- 
_— that ſeveral of thoſe, who 
BY S 2 had 
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had no other Light to direct them, 
but that of their own Reaſon; 
ſuch: of them, eſpecially, Who 


have been much, and publickly, 


eſteemed for their Wiſdom and 
Probity, did act upon 2 Virtuous 
Principle, than that they had no 


other End in all their Actions, 


but Vanity, Intereſt, Regard to 


external Decency, or ſome; like 


foreign, and, merely, human 
Motive. It will be impoſſible to 
prove, that the Heathens did not 
do, what was, in the Nature of the 
Thing, reaſonable to be done; and 
what it, principally, concerned 
them to do, 3 in Towne: of their true 
Intereſt. 

XIX. It is a Truth Grind fo 
the eſſential Perfections of the di- 
vine Nature, that God, in crea- 

ting Mankind, deſigned their Hap- 
und ; and willeth, 9 

al 


a 
That all Men  ſbould be: ſaved. 
For, whatever that Expreſſion 
may. be extended to fignify, in 
the ens Scriptures, it only im- 
ports, according to the preſent 
Acceptation of it, that God will- 
eth, all Men ſhould be happy ; 
happy, in ſome Meaſure, porpor- 
tioned; to their natural Powers 
and Capacities; at leaſt, in ſuch 
Meaſure, that the Miſeries, to 
which they may be here expo- 
led, ſhall not exceed the Bene- 
fits of Life to them, unleſs thro 
a culpable Abuſe of their Li- 
berty. 

This being admitted, the firſt 
Conſequence - is, that God, who 
always adapts proper Means to 
the End deſigned by him, will 
have all Men come to the Know- 
ledge of the Truth; that being 
the ee the true Light , Where- 
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by every Man is to conduct him- 
ſelf, in his Way to Happineſs. 
And, therefore, it is neceſſary, in 
this Method of arguing from the 
Perſections of the divine Nature, 
(which, of all other Methods, is 
the moſt certain and concluſive, 
upon the Subject of Morality) 
that ſuch a Meaſure of Know- 
ledge ſhould be communicated to 
Man, as 1s ſufficient, when he 
follows the Direction of it, to 
render him happy. For, other- 
wiſe, contrary to our Suppoſition, 
God, having propoſed an End, 
a moſt excellent and beneficial 
End, an End worthy of himſelf, 
in the Creation of Man, had yet 
left him without the neceſſary 
Means, that ſhould lead to it. 
A ſecond Conſequence is, that 
every Man in, his natural State, 
muſt farther be ſuppoſed, to have 
| competent 
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competent Abilities in order to- 
attain, what the natural Light 
of his Mind directs him to pur- 
ſue. For, otherwiſe again, be- 


fides the Inconveniencies before 


mentioned, on Suppoſition of 
God's diſpenſing a Light to Man, 
which would ſerve only to re- 
proach and condemn him, to 
ſhew him his Defeas and his Mi- 
ſery, the Conſequence immedi- 
ately foregoing, with reſpect to 
God's Failure of the End propoſed 
by him, a Conſequence, highly 
derogatory to his Honour, would 
here alſo equally hold good. 

XX. So certain, therefore, as 
it is, that God defigns the Hap- 
pineſs of Man; and that moral 
Virtue 1s neceſlary to Man's Hap- 
pineſs; ſo certain we may be, God 
did intend to afford Man the 
Means, and hath actually afford- 


ed 
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ed him the Means of practiſing 
moral Virtue, in ſuch a competent 
DERFSS> gas may tend to render 
him happy. It is neceſſary, in- 
deed, we "ſhould form this Con- 
— not only for the Reaſon 
here mentioned, but, to the End, 
we may ayoid, at leaſt, one of 
theſe ta impious Suppoſitions; 
either that God hath implanted 
in Man - ſtrong and invincible, 
but, at the ſame Time, vain 14 
luſory Deſires of Happineſs; 
that, he has commanded Men 
do, what, in the Nature of the 
Thing, is impoſſible to be done, 
in order to attain Happineſs. 

XXI. A learned and pious Fa- 
ther of the Church hath, indeed, 
in the Heat of Diſpute, 2dvanced 
fome Things leſs fayourable. to 
Mankind, and to the greateſt and 
beſt: of Men, na. mere State of 

natural 
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mtural Religion. Yet, the Force 
of, Truth, when he did not dy 
rectly attack the Pelagiaus, or 
his; Zeal. again them, was, pro- 
bably, leſs. inflamed,., drew, this 
moſt.juſt Expoſtulation from him, 
* | Wha. would not exclaim againſt, 
« the Folly of a Man, that ſhould 
pretend t direct one, ho is 
* known not to be capable of 
« following; his. Directions; or, 
„that ſhould condemn. any Per- 
« ſon for Diſobedience, who had, 
* eue no Power of obey- 
« ing Reflections * this 
Kind are ſo natural and obvious, 
and the Force of them ſo irre- 
fiſtible, that it is ſurprzing to 
cOnRder, Men. ſhould enge ach 


* Du. non SEA lum WA eds 7 ei 
cui lilerum non eſt, quod præcipitur, facere; & ini- 
quum eſſe eum damnare, cui non fuit poteſtas juſſa 
implers. S. Auguſt. 
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been put under a-Neceffity of af 
Erting the Reaſonableneſs of 
XXII. 1 40 not here enter in- 
to the Inquiry, concerning the: 
different Degrees of Happineſs 
to Men in another Life; accord ; 
ing to the different Degrees of 
Light or Grace, communicated 
to them, in this Life: It is ſuffi- 
cient for my preſent Purpoſe, to 
aſſert, that all Men, how unequal 
ſoever their preſent Condition 
may be, in both theſe Reſpects, 
have yet not only ſufficient Light, | 
but Strength, except by their 
own Default, to qualify them for 
a competent Meaſure of Happi- 
neſs; and that their De trust ion, 
conſequently > hes, II 
and 91. * themſe Ne 
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Cu XV. 


' common, or ſufficient; and 
ecio Grace. 


L II. The Grounds of this Diſtine- 
lion. III. Concerning the Iuca- 
paciry Man is ſaid to he under, 

in bis natural State, of doing 

any Thing that is good. d 

mw Ti Wo Suppo ſitions, on either of 
which a Principle. of - divine 
Grace may be aſſerted. V. And 

_ the Juſtice and Gooaneſs o, 

(Cod vindicated. VI. A natu- 

ral and ſirong Reaſon, wi 

Cod ſbould cauſe Mau to de- 

pend continually on the Afſiſt- 

ance of bis Grace. VII. The 


natural 
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natural Grounds of Prayer. 
© VIE. Of moral Actions, as op. 
poſed to ſpiritual. IX. A State 
7 Nai e, irzuę, in 955 Life, 


$ a _— 0 er fe ton. X, 


a Kirtge 
fee, 0 iy general, 
a —— e 5005 ay Law. 


XIII We are to diſtinguiſb be- 
ruebn moral Daiet, and mo- 
vu Niue. NIV, XV. Thies 
. Dit mien" ulnſtrated from 
” the Charatter of Fortitude in 
Men, and of 'Chaftity in Wo. 
men NVI. The per Taje- 
rente Momme eue X 
N iſ ana 
1 


HAP hath DIY widen 

Riſe to the Diſpute, -whe- 
thier Man is now capable of act. 
ing upon à vittuous and truly 
Moral Principle, is à popular No- 
kion, that towards enabling him, 
5 "i 
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in his preſent degenerate State, 
to perform an Obedience in any 
Kind, or Degree, acceptable to 
God; or rather an Obedienca, 
which is not directly diſpleaſing 
and offenſtve to God; —— is not 
only Occaſſon for a natural Light 
to dire@hisPraice, andaicompe- 
tent Meaſurevf naturabStrength; 
to excite afid engage it; but 4 
Neceſſity, to both theſe Ends, eſ⸗ 
pecially, to the latter f them, 
that he ſhould be bert with a 

ſu ernatutal Grace. | 
It is here, then, n 
to diſtingdiſh between that com- 
mon Liglit ji 'of that common 
Grace, which is, abſolately, ne- 
ceſlary to qua li Man tor a 
competent Diſcharg e of his Duty, 
from ſuch A I. peclile Light or 
Grace, as God may think fit to 
diſpenſe to a ſeleck Number of 
b Perſons 
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Perſons; towards. rendering the 
Knowledge of their Duty, = once, 
more extenſive and diſtinct, and 
their Practice of it more uniform 
and perfect. And they, whom 
God = been pleaſed to illumi- 
nate and fanaify, by ſuch a ſpe- 
_ cial Grace, are, certainly, as will 
appear: from the Sequel of this 
Diſcourſe, in a much better Ca- 
pacity of performing to him an 
acceptable Service, and of or- 
king out their own: Salvation. 

III. But, ſtill, we fay, God never 
doth, or can require, that Men 
ſnould work to any End; but 
where he gives them thoſe Abili- 
ties, which may be neceſſary to 
effect ſuch End; neceflary, in the 
Meaſure and Proportion, what- 
ever that is, according to which, 
God intends, it ſhould be effect- 
ed. All, therefore, any Man can 

prove 


. 
prove, from the preſent degene- 
rate State of human Nature, 1s, 
that Man,confidered;merely,in his 
natural Capacity, can do Nothing 
pleaſing to God: 'This has not 
only been the Opinion of private 
Perſons, and among them, of 
many learned Men; but the pub- 
lick Decifions of Authority, in 
ſome Churches, have been alledg- 
ed to ſupport it. Now, admit- 
ting thoſe Deciſions to be incon- b 
teſtably true, tad well founded; "i 
how will it, therefore, follow, 
that God does not, by ſome ſecret i 
Method of his Will, afford to e- = 
very Man a Meaſure of common it 
Grace, which may be ſufficient 1 
to repair his natural Diſorders or 
Defects, in ſuch a Manner, as, 
may recommend his moral Con- 
duct to God's Acceptance? 


T: IV. And 


%=z 
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IV. And whether moral Agents, 
in the Diſcharge of their Duty, act 
by Virtue of any natural inhe- 
rent Power; or of a preventing 
celeſtial Grace; the Equity of 
God's Procedure, in relation to 
them, is the ſame; ſince, on ei- 
ther Suppofition, the Obedience 
prerequired of Man to his Hap- 
pineſs, and to God's Acceptance, 
is ſtill practicable. 

V. Upon a Conceſſion, there- 
fore, that Man, in his natural 
State, cannot turn, or prepare 
himſelf for good Works; no Man- 
ner of Inconvenience, reſpectin ing 
either the Goodneſs, or the Ju- 
ſtice of God, will follow; provi- 
ded, what Man cannot do by his 
natural Strength, he may yet be 
enabled to do by the Aſſiſtance 
of divine Grace,, ſpecial or com- 
mon; according to the Nature, 
Or 
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or Deſign of the Work, to which 
he is appointed. 

I will add, that, in a human 
Way of reaſoning upon this Ar- 
ticle, it 1s more probable, that 
God ſhould, by a particular Do- 
nation or Will, confer on Man 
the Grace, in whatever Degree, 
neceſſary to a Conduct truly vir- 
tuous; than that he ſhould give 
to Man ſuch a Power of regula- 
ting his moral Behaviour, as 
might be wholly arbitrary, and 
independent: Since, by this Means, 
the natural Pride of Man, the 
moſt common Source of Corrup- 
tion in him, would not only be 
kept under a continual Reſtraint, 
from a Senſe of his own Imbecil- 
lity: But the Apprehenſion, that 
God's Aſſiſtance is always neceſ- 
ſary to him, in the Diſcharge of 
his Duty, would render him, at 

11 once, 
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once, more cautious of provoking 
God to withdraw it; and excite 
him, under all the more difficult 
Tryals of his Obedience, by Pray- 
er and Supplication, with Thank: 
giving, to make known his Re- 
gue /ts unto God. 1 

VI. This Conſideration diſco- 
vers to us the natural Grounds of 
Prayer, as a religious Duty; with 
a very wiſe and cogent Reaſon, 
why Men ſhould continue in an. 
in Prayer. lt being one 
«© principal Deſign of Religion 
to keep Men in a conſtant De- 
* pendance on God, this being, 
« indeed, one of the moſt pow- 
« erful Motives to a religious 
Life; what could be more rea- 
“ {onable, than for God to make 
* that the Condition of an ac- 
* ceptable Obedience to him, 
* which might cauſe Men to de- 
« pend 


5 


ſ 
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nd, more abſolutely, upon him. 
VII. So that the Notion of an 
inward and divine Power, ſup- 
plying the natural Defects, 191 
animating the religious Endea- 
vours of Men, is ſo far from be- 
ing an Objection, as ſome weak 
and ignorant Pretenders to Rea- 
ſon have made it, againſt divine 
Revelation; that Nothing can be 
more reaſonable, than to ſuppoſe, 
God has appointed ſuch a Power, 
as a ſtanding and ordinary Means 
to Men, of performing an ac- 
ceptable Obedience to hum, even, 

in a State of natural Religion. 
VIII. The Diſtinction between 
moral and ſpiritual Actions, tho 
in a Senſe, very proper and com- 
modious; yet as to the Scope of 
my Argument, and the Nature 
of human Liberty, makes no ſen- 
ſible Difference. But to evince 
1 that 
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that it does not, inſtead of my 
own Thoughts upon the Subject, 
T ſhall cite an Argument from Bi- 
ſhop Taylor, which, in the Con- 
ſtruction of it, appears to me e- 
qually beautiful, and ſtrong. 
«© The Caſe of moral Actions and 
« ſpiritual 1s all one; for that 
& Action is moral, which is done 
« jn Obedience to a Law; and a 
« ſpiritual Action is no more; 
« ſave only it relates to another 
« Law, to the evangelical, or 
« ſpiritual Law of Liberty: But, 
c in the Nature of the Thing, it 
« 1s the ſame; and one may as 
c well be choſen as the other, 
« when they are equally taught, 
© and alike commanded, and 
« propounded under the ſame 
c proportionable Amability; and 
till they be ſo propounded, 
« they are not equally Laws. 

Beſid es 
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« Beſides this; the denying Li- 
* bertyin all moral Things; that 
« is, in all Things of Manners, 
« in all Things of Obedzence to 
ce the Laws of God and Man; and 
« the allowing it in Things, un- 
« der no Law, is a Deſtruction 
« of the very Nature and Pur- 
«« pole of Liberty, For the only 
« End of Liberty is to make us 
« capable of Laws, of Virtue 
« and Reward, and to diſtinguiſn 
« us from Beaſts; by a diſtinct 
« Manner of Approach to God, 1 
« and a Way of Conformity to * 
him proper to us; and except 9 
in the Matter of divine and 
* human Laws; except in the | 
Matter of Virtue and Vice; ex- 9 
« cept in order to Reward and 
« Puniſhment; Liberty andChoice 
* were good for Nothing: For to 
= © keep our ſelves from Harm, 
| 'T 4 * from 4 
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« from Poiſon, and Enemies, a 
* natural Inſtinct, and lower Ap- 
e petites, would ſerve our Needs, 
«© as well as the Needs of Birds, 
* and Beaſts. And therefore to 
* allow it where it is good for 
* Nothing, and to deny it, where 
«© only it can be uſeful, and rea- 
* ſonable, and fit to be done, 
* and is given by the wiſe Father 
* Of all his Creatures, muſt needs 
* be amiſs *. 

IX. It is not intended, by any 
Thing, that has been here advan- 
ced, as if Man, by the beſt Uſe 
he can make of his Liberty, in Con- 
currence with the common Grace 
afforded to him, were in this Life 
capable of an abſolute, or Szozcal 
Perfection; we only contend for 
fuch a Degree of moral tre, 


* Duc. Dub. B. IV. P. 252, 753· 
a8 
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as is ſufficient, in general, not- 
withſtanding the many Failures 


in his Duty, to denominate a 


Man virtuous; and entitle him 
to that Happineſs, for which God 
originally endowed him with pro- 
per Capacities and invincible 
Deſires. acl 

X. But whether, and how far, 
particular Deviations from the 
Rule of moral Virtue, in certain 
Caſes, do deſtroy the general 
Character of a virtuous or good 
Man, will, more, particularly ap- 
pear from the following Conſi- 
derations. 

XI. Moral Virtue may be de- 
fined a Habit, formed by delibe- 
rate repeated Acts, exciting us, on 
all Occaſions, to diſcharge our 
Duty faithfully, and enabling us 


to diſcharge it, with greater faci- 
lity. 


XII. What 
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XII. What I am principally con- 
cerned to ſhew, at preſent, is, 
that moral Virtue ought to be 
denominated, not from this, or 

that particular Inſtance, but from 
repeated Acts of our Duty, and 
and the general Tenour of our 
Conduct, as reaſonable and free 
Agents. For the ſame Reaſon, 
which directs us, in one Cale, to 
regulate our Choice or Action, by 
the natural Law, doth require, 
that they ſhould be regulated, ac- 
cordingly, in all Caſes. The Rule 
of our moral Conduct, being al- 
ways the ſame, ſhould always ope- 
rate with the like Force, and pro- 
duce the ſame Effect; at leaſt, no 
Perſon has a Right to be called a 
moral good Man, where ſuch an 
Effect does not diſcover itſelf, 
upon a common Survey of his 
Actions. 

XIII. We 
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XIII We muſt here, then, d iſtin- 
guiſh between two Things, which 
Men are very apt, by ufing them 


promiſcuouſly,to confound; moral 
Duties, and moral Virtus. A 


Man may perform a conſiderable 
moral Duty, or many ſhining 


moral Duties, without being mo- 


rally virtuous. Duties reſpect 
every particular Choice or Action, 
to which we may be obliged: 
Virtue is the governing Princi- 
ple, which prefides over all our 
Actions; and from a Conformity 
to which, an habitual, if not al- 
ways an actual Conformity, we 
can only be termed virtuous. 
XIV. The principal moral Di- 
ſtinction, for Inſtance, of the 
two Sexes, are Fortitude, and 
Cha/tity; and yet no Man or Wo- 
man, except in a partial popular 
Senſe, can be reputed yirtuous 
from 
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from either of theſe Characters, 
ſimply conſidered, and without 
Regard to their moral Behaviour 
in other Reſpects. It is often 
found, that, even, thoſe very Men, 
who are brave and valiant þy Pro- 
fellion, and who diſcover all the 
Effects of a gallant and intrepid 
Courage, whenever they are cal- 
led upon to exert it, are not yet, 
always, of the moſt ſtrict and re- 
gular Conduct, in every Reſpect. 
So that the Camp and the Army, 
wherein we ſhould naturally ex- 
pect to ſee this Virtuè in all its 
Luſtre and Dignity, yet would 
not, I ſuppoſe, be the 77 / Places, 
where we ſhould go to ſeek for a 
pure and {crupulous Morality. 
XV. As Chaſtity, indeed, 1s 
the peculiar Ornament and Glory 
of the female Sex, we more 
readily attribute moral Virtue to 
them 
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them under a general Notion of it, 
on that Account; which yet we ra- 
ther do from a favourable Preju- 
dice, that They, who are faithful 
in much, will be faithful in that 
au hich ts [:ttle, than from any ne- 
ceſſary or certain Conſequence in 
Fact; for how nice and exact ſoever 
Women may be in preſerving this 
Character, and in conforming to 
all the Meaſures and Decencies 
of it, yet we ſometimes find it in 
Conjunction with other Qualities, 
that are not to be examined 
too ſtrictly by the general Rules 
of moral Virtue. And, in ſuch 
Caſes, we cannot, upon the ſole 
Merit of it, admit them to be 
ſimply, or abſolutely ſpeaking, 
virtuous. Eſpecially, when there 
is obſerved a viſible Deficiency in 
ſuch other Parts of their Duty, 
as have a more ſpecial Reference 
| to 
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to the tender and delicate For- 
mation of the Sex; Affability, 
Piety, and Complacency of Man- 
ners, with all the Ornaments of 
a meek and quiet Spirit. A ma- 
nifeſt Failure in theſe feminine 
Qualifications, even ſhould the 
Sex be ſo prudent and cautious, 
as, in reſpect to the principal 
Character of it, never to be 
chargeable with an ind iſcreet 
Look, Word, or Action, would 
nevertheleſs preclude them from 
a juſt Claim or Title to moral 
Virtue, in the true Acceptation, 
and full Latitude of it. 

XVI. Theſe two Inſtances are 
ſufficient to ſhew, that moral 
Virtue conſiſts in acting conform- 
ably to Reaſon, the Rule of it, 
not in particular Caſes, but at all 
Tunes, in all Places, and under 
every Relation: And, indeed, 

Morality 
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Morality, when conſidered by Men | 
with reſpect to the Subject of it, 
the Regulation of their Manners, | 
does evidently imply the whole i 
Extent of their Duty ; Manners, | 
in the direct Signification of the 
Term, importing, not ſimply 
any particular Act or Inſtance of 
Behaviour in Men, but the gene- 9 
ral Current and Character of their 1 
Actions. i 
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Concerning the Nature and 
Force of moral Habits in 
general. 


I. Connection with the two pre- 
ceding Chapters; and of the 
Zo principal Qualities towards 
Forming a Habit of moral V ir- 
zue. II. Whether moral Hahits 
are natural or acquired? III. 
Moral Habits, hom d:i/tingui/h'd 
from artificial. TV. The Ori- 
gin of moral Habits. V. The | 
Temper of the Body influential 
on our moral Conduct. VI. 
More concerning the natural 
Reaſons of Prayer. VII. An 


Attemp! i 


( 
Attempt toward explaining 
the Operation of the Habits 


mechanically. X. Inference 


from it. XI. Habits ſooner 
formed in young People. XII. 
The Reaſon, why the good Re- 

ſolutions of Men often prove ſo 
zneffeftual. XIII, XIV, XV. 
The Uſe to be made of it. 
XVI. A farther Illuſtration 
concerning the Power of moral 
Habits, XVII, XVIII. 4s Ha- 
bats are not acquired, neither 
are they loſt in ſtantancouſly. 
XIX. The different Force of 
virtuous and vicious Habits. 
XX, XXI. A Drffculty moved 
and obuiated. XXII, XXIII, 
XXIV. Another Difficulty con- 
ſidered. XXV. A general Rule 
towards confirming a Habit of 
moral Virtus. 


1 1 I. It 
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LJT ſufficiently appears from 

what has been ſaid, in the 
two foregoing Chapters, that mo- 
ral Virtue, that, which properly 
denominatesa Man virtuous, does 


not conſiſt in the Performance of 


particular, tranſient, or occaſional 
Duties, how excellent ſoever they 
may be in their different Kinds; 
but, in a Conduct agreeable to 
the Rules of Morality in general. 


The ſame Law of moral Agents, 
which prohibits Sin in any Kind, 


prohibits it in every Kind: And, 
therefore, Moraliſts have gene- 
rally defined moral Virtue to be 
a permanent Quality, or Habit of 
Choice, acquired by repeated 
Acts, whereby we are diſpoſed and 
rendered more prompt to do what- 
ever Reaſon may require to be done: 
and to avoid whatever is ſinful: To 
which Ends theſe two Qualities are 
prin- 
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principally requiſite, Prudence and 
Smcerity : The former is properly 
ſeated in the Underſtanding, di- 
recting us what we are to do, an 
how to do it; the latter in the 

Will and Affections; - inclining 
us to do it conſtantly, and with- 

out Interruption. 

II. It has been diſputed, whe- 
ther it ought to enter into the 
Definition of moral Habits, that 
they are acquired? And if they may 
not rather be ſaid to be natural ? 
But the Arguments, for the com- 
mon Not1on of their being acqui- 
red, have been, generally, thought 
to preponderate, for theſe Reaſons: 
That from a naked, and ſimple 
Confideration of thoſe Affections 
or Qualities, which are natural to 
us, or which operate, in Virtue of 
our very Frame and Conſtitution, 
we can neither, as. moral Agents, 
WY con- 
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confeſſedly, are, be capable, in a 
ſtrict Senſe of Blame, or Pratſe; of 
Reward, or Puniſnment: We may 
commend a Man, indeed, for his 
Strength, good Shape, or Conſti- 
tution of Body; or for an extra- 
ordinary Capacity of Mind; as 
we may do other Creatures that 
excel in their ſeveral Kinds, in 
Strength, Beauty, or Ulefulneſs; 
but, in a moral Senſe, the great- 
eſt natural Advantages make no 
Difference among Men, except 
they have been improved by a 
regular Conduct upon virtuous 
Principles, to promote the great 
Ends of Morality. But ſuch a 
Conduct, however it might have 
been attained by a gradual, and, 
perhaps, inſenſible Growth in Vir- 
tue, had Man continued in a State 
of Innocence; yet, in his preſent 
degenerate State, is not attainable, 

oy as 
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as a happy Conſtitution of his 
Body may be preſerved, by the 
mere Strength of his natural 
Powers; but with much Diligence 
and Application; and, in many 
Caſes, not without ſome Violence 
and Oppoſition to his natural 
Temper: Whereas, all natural 
Habits, as all other Actions of Na- 
ture, are eaſy, ſweet, and plea- 
ſant, and ſo far from being oppo- 
ſite to our Inclinations, that a 
Reſtraint from exerciſing them is 
always attended with a ſenſible 
Pain. To which it is added, that 
all natural Qualities, or Powers pre- 
cede the proper Acts of them. As, 
in the Order of our Ideas, the 
Faculty of ſeeing is ſuppoſed pri- 
or to the Object of Sight. And 
ſo, in reſpect to all the other 
Senſes; „ Whereas Men are only 
denominated virtuous from the 


U 3 ſub- 
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ſubſequent Action; or on Syppo- 
ſition, at leaſt, of an Action ef- 


fectually choſen : Thus, before a 


Man can acquire the Reputation 
of Fortitude, he muiſt, actually, ſur- 
mount, or give ſenſible Proofs of his 
being prepared to ſurmount, ſuch 
Difficulties and Dangers, where- 
with he may be expoled to con- 
flict: As he, who would be thought 
temperate, mult lay a Reſtraint 


upon his irregular Appetites, and 


previouſly exerciſe many proper 
Acts of Self-denial. From whence 
it is concluded, that moral Vir- 
tue, eſpecially, a Habit of moral 
Virtue, is not a natural or infuſed 
Quality, but is formed or acqui- 


red by repeated Acts. 


III. As moral Habits are diſtin- 
guiſhed from ſuch, which we term 


natural; ſo it may be convenient 


to obſerve the Diſtinction be- 
tween 
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tween them, and ſuch Habits, as 
may be called artificial. In mo- 
ral Habits Men are termed good, 
not only from their Capacity of 
acting, or of doing what they 
ought to do, with the greateſt 
Addreſs and Facility; but from an 
actual Application of their moral 
Abilities, whenever a proper Oc- 
caſion of exerting them may pre- 
ſent. He cannot preſerve the 
Character of a good Man, who 
neglects to improve ſuch Occaſions 
to the Ends of moral Virtue. It 
is otherwiſe in Habits artificial. 
A good Phyſician is denominated 
from his Skill in the medicinal 
Art, and would not forfeit that 
Character, tho he ſhould refuſe 
to vilit a ſick Perſon in Extremi- 
ty, and, upon no other Pretence, 
than that he is engaged in Com- 
pany with a Number of ſelect 
U 4 Friends, 
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Friends, However, ſuch a Refu. 
ſal might expoſe him to juſt Cen- 
ſure, as a Man of Humour, of 
Pride, of Inſenſthility, or Negli- 
gence; yet, as a Man of Art, he 
would ſtill ſuffer no Imputation, 
It is the ſame, in reſpect to a 
good Painter, we call a Man ſo, 
who draws, in juſt Proportion; 
with Life and Vigour, with ſtrong, 
lively and laſting Colours; with a 
due Conformation and Structure 
of Parts; a good Mein, and all 
the heightening Advantages of 
Shade and Light; tho he ſhould, 


for ſome time, intend or refolve | 


for the future, wholly to diſcon- 
tinue the Uſe of his Art. There 
is alſo this remarkable Difference 
between moral and artificial Ha- 
bits ; that, in Morality, we are 
leſs culpable the more we ſin out 
of Ignorance, or through Con- 


ſtraint. 
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ſtraint. But the Maſter of any 
Art, or who pretends to be fo, 
does not expoſe himſelf ſo much 
to Reproach, when he offends- 
againſt the Rules of his Art, by 
Deſign, as when he does ſo, out of 
pure Ignorance. Thus aStatuary, 
if he ſhould not intend a perfect 
Piece, would loſe no Reputation, 
if it ſhould appear leſs regular; 
but ſhould he undertake to ſhew 
his Art in finiſhing a Piece, and 
after all his Care and Pains to that 
End, it ſhould come out of his 
Hands very ill deſigned, or pro- 
portioned, or, on any other Ac- 
count, notoriouſly defective, it 
muſt neceflarily tend, in ſome 
Meaſure, to the Diminution of 
his Credit. The Caſe is very dif- 
ferent in Morality. Ignorance here 
excuſes; and we have the Charac- 
ter of doing well or ill, not ſo 
much 
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much from the Acts of the Un- 
derſtanding, as from thoſe of the 
Will, and the Intention. 

IV. Now, in order to know, 
more particularly, how a Habit of 
moral Virtue may be acquired, it 
is firft requiſite we ſhould enquire 
concerning the proper Caules of 
it. I do not here ſpeak of ſuch 
ſupernatural Infuſions of Light, or 
Grace, whereby God may think 
fit, in an extraordinary Manner, 
and to ſerve ſome extraordinary 
Ends of his Providence, to diſtin- 
guiſh ſome particular Perſons ; 
and, eſpecially, on a Suppoſition, 
of his deſigning to reveal his Will 
to Mankind, or to raiſe up any 
choſen Perſon or Perſons, whom 
he intends. to make the Inſtru- 
ments of ſome great Revolution 
in the World; admitting, what 1 
now, all along, ſuppoſe a divine 
Pro- 
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Providence, there is Nothing re- 
pugnant to our natural Notions of 
Things; Nothing, but what is ra- 
ther highly agreeable to them, in 
conceivingGod may, ſometimes, in- 
terpoſe in the Government of the 
World, by ſuch ſupernatural Me- 
thods. But Iam here only ſpeak- 
ing concerning the common and 
ordinary Principles, into which 
moral Habits are to be reſolved. 
V. We muſt ſeek for the more 
remote Origin of them, in the 
Formation and Structure of the 
Body; for without the Body, cer- 
tain moral Actions cannot be per- 
formed, nor, conſequently, a Ha- 
bit of them acquired. And fince, 
by the Laws of Union God has 
eſtabliſhed between the Soul and 
the Body, the Soul commonly 
follows the bodily Temper and 
Diſpoſition, it happens that ſome 

| : Perſons 
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Perſons are much more capable, 
than others, of receiving Impreſ- 
fions of Virtue and Goodneſs, both 
on Account of a finer, and a 
more forward, Inclination: For not 
only theStrength, but the Liber- 
ty of the Mind, is very much ow- 
ing to a more happy Texture or 
Conformation of the Machine, to 
which. it is united. And, cer. 
tainly, a natural and ingenuous 
Diſpöfition to virtuous Actions in 
general, or even in particular In- 
ſtances, is one of the greateſt Bleſ- 
ſings of Providence, to which we 
Gly have been born. For tho, 
y ill Education, through the 
Fore of Cuſtom, or bad Example, 
a contrary Temper may be, and 
is, God knows, ſometimes intro- 
duced; yet ſuch a Change cannot 
be effected without great Oppoſi- 
tion 0 Reluctance; and againſt 
much 
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much ftronger Checks and Con- 
flicts of Mind, than other Perſons 
feel in bemg corrupted, who are 
naturally of a Temper leſs ſen- 
fible and ingenuous. And yet, 
even they, whom Nature has 
formed after ſuch a Manner, may 
through a good Uſe of their Li- 
berty, and the Exerciſe of virtu- 
ous Acts, by Degrees, new model 
themſelves, and, at length, ac- 
quire not only a Propenfion to 
ſuch Things, 15 which they were 
before more averfe, but a Faci- 
lity in practiſing them; which 
will be atteffded with much Satis- 
faction, if not with a ſenſible and 
permanent Delight. The Endea- 
vour here, it is true, will be, at 
the firſt, and, for ſome Time, 
more painful and difficult; but 
the Glory of the Triumph will 
be greater, in Proportion, to the 

Ob- 
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Obſtacles ſurmounted in the Way 
to it. It was this Conſideration 
which rendered Socrates ſo much 
admired in his own, and in ſuc- 
ceeding Ages; not ſimply, becauſe 
he had acquired a Habit of living 
according to the Rules of a more 
pure Morality; there was No- 
thing here ſingular i in a Profeſſor 
of Philoſophy ; but becauſe he 
had been able, by a ſtrict, ſevere 
and uniform Courſe of Life, to 
overcome a perverſe and vicious 
Temper, which rendered him na- 
turally leſs capable of virtuous 
Attainments. % 

VL Yet we are not, in our En- 
deavours either to improve a 
good, or to correct a bad Diſpofi- 
tion, to rely wholly on our own 
Strength. I have aſſigned the 
Reaſons before, why God has ob- 
* us, for a Supply of all our 
Wants, 
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Wants, to have Recourſe to him 
by Prayer. And, if our Prayers 
are, therefore, neceſſary, or will 
be heard by him, on any Occaſion; 
we have the greateſt Reaſon both 
to pray, and 1 to expect our Pray- 
ers will be heard, for ſuch Things, 
which are moſt neceſſary to the 
Ends, for which God 2 us, 
that is, to our Happineſs, and to 
our Perfection. If e, being e- 
vel, know how to give good Things, 
Things phyſically good, or re- 
ſpecting only the preſent Conve- 
niencies of Life, 20 Moſe that ask 
ug; we may conclude, with much 
ſtronger Aſſurance, that a wiſe, 
good, and all-powerful God, will 
hear our Prayers to him, for 
thoſe Things which he ſees real- 
ly beneficial and ſalutary to us; 
and, eſpecially, for ſucha common 
Meaſure of Light and Grace, as 
he 
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he hath determined to confer in- 
differently on all Men, in ſuch 
Proportion, as may render them 
capable of attaining the Ends, 
for which, in his Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, he hath created them. 
VII. But the Cauſe, by Means 
of which, under the divine 
Direction we acquire a Habit 
of moral Virtue, are repeated 
Acts of moral Duties; for, how- 
ever, we may be naturally form- 
ed, or inclined to do any Thing; 
yet through Uſe and Applica- 
tion we ſh! ſtill be enabled, 
to do it with much greater 
Facility. The Truth of this is 
not only confirmed by Experi- 
ence; but Philoſophers have al- 
figned natural, if they may not 
be termed, mechanical Reaſons i 
for it. | | 


VII. The 
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VIII. The Operations of the 
Soul of Man, as united, at preſent, 
to his Body, do, in great Meaſure, 
depend upon the State of his Bo- 
dy, eſpecially, upon the Motions, 
which are excited, or performed 
in it, by Means of the animal Spi- 
rits; or of certain material A- 
gents, whatever ſpecificx Name 
we give to them, which actuate 
the ſeveral Parts of the Body; 


and, particularly, the Brain, the 


occaſional, and moſt immediate 
Cauſe of our Senſations. For it 
is not neceſſary towards an Ex- 
plication of the preſent Subject, 
that we ſhould exactly define 
what the animal Spirits are. Let 
our Conceptions about them be 
true or falſe, the internal Mo- 
tions which are performed, in the 
Brain and Nerves, by Meins of 
any material Particles, whatever 
1} X they 
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they may be, will equally tend 
to inform us concerning the Pow. 
er of moral, or other Habits. 
Since, if the animal Spirits are 
not the occaſional Cauſes of mo- 
ving the Soul; it is, at leaſt, mo- 
ved by the Aktion, of ſome other 
ſubtile and active Parts of Mat- 
ter; much after a Manner, from 
which we may draw the 1 Con- 
ſequences. & 2 
"TX. It is vifible.. for e 
that when the Body is much de- 
bilitated by Sickneſs, or for Want 
of Nouriſhment, how deſirous 
ſoever the Soul may be of | put- 
ting any Part of it upon a brisk 
Motion, it cannot always ſupply, 
to that End, ſufficient Recruits. 
Whereas a Man, in perfect Health, 
no ſooner wills, his Leg or his 
Arm ſhould be extended, but 
there.1 18-2 yulble:Inflation:of his 
Muſcles, 
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Muſcles; which could not be 
made, except ſome bodil/ Parti- 
cles, whatever thoſe may be, 
were, in Obedience to the Order 
of the Will, received into the 
Muſcles. From whence it is con- 
cluded, that the Soul exerciſes 
her Authority over the Body, by 
Virtue of certain corpuſcular E- 
miſſaries, which, from the Lite, 
Activity, and Force of them, are 
called animal Spirits; and, per- 
haps, not without good and 
reaſonable Grounds. Now the 
Brain being the principal Place, 
where the Notices of the Soul, 
from external Objects, are recei · 
ved, and her Orders iſſued out: 
There is, always, in ſome Part of 
it, when it is in a regular State, 
a ſufficient Number of theſe Spi- 
rits or Meſſengers, to take the 
Courſe, and to go directly to the 
| & 2 Place 
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Place, for which they are order-_ 
ed. And the more, the Paths, 
thro which they convey them- 
ſelves, are frequented and beaten, | 
the ſmoother, and eafter, and, 
conſequently, :' the more. pleaſant 
will their Paſſage be. Nay, after 
frequent Journies, the Spirits will, 
by ee of any Objects, where- 
by they have formerly been put i 
in Motion, flow fortuitouſly, as 
it were, and of themſelves, with- 
out waiting for the Orders of the 
Will, into the Channels where- | 
in they were uſed to run. 
Thus is the Reaſon, why Habits are 
not only more caly, i in the Practice, 
but render us more ſuſceptible of 
ſuch Impreſſions, as are principal: 
ly apt to effect us, or have much. [ 
and, frequently, affected us for- 
merly; for, by the continual Ac-| | 
Un of the Spirits, the Way is 
1+ | made 
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made ſo plain to them, and all 
Manner of Obſtruction ſo. entire - 
ly removed, that Light does not 
more naturally inſinuate its ſelf. 
into any Aperture proper to tranſ- 
mit it, than the Spirits into ſuch 
Pipes, or Paſſages of the Body, 
which lye open to receive them. 
X. From this Explication, it 
is eaſy to conclude, why, neither. 
in the Works of Art, or the Of- 
fices of moral Late, we, at firſt, 
acquire that Facility of acting, 
to which afterwards we attain by 
Uſe and Application: Why, for 
Example, a Man, when he is firſt 
taught to play on a mufical In- 
ſtrument, does not move his Fin- 
gers with that Agility, which he 
will be able to do after repeated 
Tryals; When the animal Spirits, 
or whatever we call the Inſtru- 
ments of a more quick and eaſy 
X 3 Motion 
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Motion of the Parts which com- 
poſe the Body, have gained a 
free, and more open Current, 
through the Cinuls Proper to con. 


vote em. * TE 3+ 
It is, Ser he like Reaſons, 
that Habits of any Kind are ſooner 
formed in Children, than in aged 
Perſons. Nature, while we are 
young, being tender and ductile, 
eaſily gives Way to the leaſt Im- 
ons, and long retains them: 
In an advanced Age, it is more 
difficult, from the firmer Contex- 
ture of the Parts of the Body, to 
Te h"new Paflages in it; or new 
races in the Brain; or if, at any 
Time, ſuch Paſſages, or Traces 
ON opened, they areinbt eaſily | =. 
ept clear, and without any fo- ; | 
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reign Mixture from Spirits 4 a 
contrary Nature, and apt to ex- 
cite contrary Paſſions, or iSenti- | : 
ments. 
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the = 10 ak ve different Courſe; . 
yet 10 Y as. ach Emotion, pro- 


1 fror y ſuch particular 
Can 1 will natural- 
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8 
RO or upon any other Occa- 
ſion, when the great Truths, of 
Morality, by Reading, Medita- 
tion, or Diſcourſe, appear to them, 


as they often do to the moſt obdu- 
X 4 rate 


extraordinary Emotion of 
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durate Sinners, with a Light and 
Evidence, that cannot be refiſted. 
I will add, that divine Grace, it 
ſelf, whether ſpecial; or more com- 
mon, while the Mind is entighfen- 
ed, or the Heart powerfully 
moved. by it, yet does not work 
Miracles upon the Body, A Man, 
who approaches the Throne of 
divine Grace, with the moft holy 
and ſanctified Diſpoſitions; who 
forms the molt lively and ſtrong 
Reſolutions of entering upon à vir. 
tuous Courſe of Life, yet is not to 
expect, without a Miracle, to be 
Freed from the Power of his evil 
Habits, but in the ſame Method, 
whereby he acquired them; that 
1s, by repeated Acts: But by Acts, 
which require a Revutfion, and 
_ contrary Courſe of the Spirits. 
"There is no other Way, or natu- i 
ral Means of his Recovery. He 
may 
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may as well, hope; immediately, 
upon his Pray ers to God, and 
wirhout any chpfteal Application, 
to recover the Uſe of a Limb, 
which he has Toft, or is morti- 
fied; as to expect, that God will 
give, and, nit achlouſh continue 
to him, a different Motion of 
his Blood; or Spirits, or excite 
different Sentiments in his Mind 
by Occaſion of them, from'thoſe 
to which he His been accuſtomed. 
T repeat it agam, God does not 
convert the Soul of Man, by al- 
tering the mechanical Conſtructi- 
on of his Body. The Grace of 
God; indeed gives us thoſe Aſ⸗- 
fiftances, whereby we may be 
enabled to ebrrect our nh Habits, 
and the Diſorder they occafion i in 
the animal Oeconomy; but he 
does not, bya an immediate” and po- 
ſitive 
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Gtiva Act of his, Il, free us 

from the Power them 
XIII. I. ttheratore,, upon our 
praying to God, that we, may be 
enabled to vercame the Power 
af our evil, Hahits, we do not, 
immediately, find gur ſelves freed 
from them; let us not conclude 
our Prayers fruitleſs, or infigni- 
ficang, Cod hears them, and will 
anſwer; them, {o far as it is Con- 
ſiſtent wih the Methods of his 
Grace; which axe agreeable to 
thoſe of. his Prayidenee; in the 
Courſe wheneofs, netwithſtanding 
his abſolute Powerd over ſecond 
Cauſes, he, exdinaridy; leaves them 
to act according, to ſtated Laws, 
without inter poſing inthe Govern- 
ment of them, ba, miragylous 
Power“ Thus he will afford the 
common Meaſures of his Grace, 
towards reforming our ill Habits; 
thro 
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thro which we may, by a good 
Uſe of our Liberty, gradually, 
induce a contrary Habit of Vir- 
tue: But it is not to be expected, 
in ordinary Caſes, that God ſhould 
convert us bya miraculous Power. 
XIV. Theſe Things deſerve very 
well to be conſidered, in order to 
reſtrain us from contracting ill Ha- 
bits; eſpecially, in our younger 
Age, when the ſoft, delicate, and 
flexible Contexture of the Parts of 
the Body, render them capable 
of receiving any Form. And the 
ſame Reaſon, if we have been ſo 
unhappy as to contract any ill 
Habits, - and are confirmed in 
them, at a riper Age, ſhould. ex- 
cite us, immediately, with all the 
Force we can apply, to ſet about 
the Work of our Converſion: A 
Work ſo painful and difficult, and 
dftaſtful, that: to ſucceed in it 


may 
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may, without a forced Expreſſion, 
II Regard to ſuch Perſons, be 
termed a new Creation; a Putting 
ont the neu. Man; a 5 Renemal of 
the S pirit , "our Minds: The 
Organs, whereby the Soul acts, 
by the Miniſtry of the animal 
Spirits, being grown dry, -harden- 
ed, and ſtubborn with Age, 
and unapt, on all theſe Accounts, 
to ſuffet any eonſiderable Change. 
It is almöſt; in a human Way 
of Arg guifleflt! as natural to put 
the Queſtion, Can dry Bones 
live, or Can a dead Body be rar 
fed to Life again? As, Can an old, 
habitual and obdurate Sinner, turn 
from the Evil of his Way, and 
ſuperindtice a contrary Habit of 
Virtue; or bring forth Fruits 
meet for Repentance. 

XV. Yet Ido not ſpeak this to 
Aiccouraße a Sinner, under the 
Power 
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power of the moſt inveterate 
Habits, from endeavouring his 

Converſion, but to ſnew the Neceſ- 

ſity he is under, if he would not 

look upon his Converſion as de- 

ſperate, of attempting ſo 1mpor- 

tant a Work, without farther 

. and by beginning to with- 
draw the Supplies, which have 
fed his corrupt Habits, as ſoon as 
poſſible: For without doing this, 
or endeavouring to give a diffe- 
rent Courſe to the Spirits; it will 
be as impoſſible for him, to effect 
a Cure; as it is for a Wound to 
be healed, while it is continually 
probed, or kept open 

XVI. This being a Confidgrative 

of great Importance, it may not 

be improper to illuſtrate, farther, 

the Power of moral Habits; from 

certain natural Effects, in other 


Inſtances, beſides thoſe I have 
; mentioned. 


| (334) 
mentioned. By Uſe, ſuch Things 
as have been leſs palatable, and, 
even, offenfive to the Taſte, have 
become grateful and pleaſant; nat 
from any real Change in the Qua- 
lity, or Reliſh of the Meat; but, 
becauſe, by Degrees, the Organs 
of Taſte conform and aſſimilate 
themſelves to the Particles of it. 
So that the Inequality, which was 
before, in their Configuration, is 
removed, and a more exact Pro- 
portion ariſes between the Pores 
of the Palate, and the Particles 
of Meat: Which Aſſimilation 
occaſions that Agreeableneſs of 
Taſte, which was before wanting. 
Thus it is in moral Habits. Our 
Deſire and Appetites, naturally, in- 
cline, and conform themſelves to 
ſuch Objects, to which they have 
been accuſtomed: And, upon 
this Account, we ſay that Cuſtom 

15 


68335 
is a ſecond Nature; or has the 
like Effect, by rendering any Ob- 
5800 familiar to us; which we ex- 
rience, when we are, conver- 
ant, or employed about ſuch 
Actions, for which Nature Origt- 
nally formed and a das, if 
XVII. This is ſo true in Fact, 
and common Experience, that 
Habit, and Cuftom are Terms 
indifferently uſed to expreſs: the 
ſame Thing. And, Cuſtom, in the 
natural and obvious Notion of it, 
always implies a Repetition of 
the ſame Acts; but not to inſiſt 
upon Words of an ambiguous, or 
indefinite Senſe; that Habits 
proceed from repeated Acts, and 
can only be produced by them, 
is evident from the Reaſon of 
the Thing. For a Habit, ac- 
rn to nee and _ 
ner tur 
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W 
tural Idea of it, always ſuppoſes 
an eaſy Manner of Action; which 
yet is not to be acquired, by a 
ſingle Act 6 Endeavour, but by 
frequent Uſe. As Engines newly 
made, and never before tried, 


will not play ſo well, or readily, 
as after the Parts of them, by Uſe, 
are grown ſmooth, pliant, and bet- 
ter adapted to the Action of one 
another: This Illuſtration, from 
artificial Conſtructions, is not im- 
proper to repreſent that Facili- 
ty of Action in Man, which pro- 
ceeds from a more open, free, 
and gentle Current of the Spi- 
rits, through thoſe ſeveral Parts, 
or Organs of his Body, which 
Nature has deſigned as the Inſtru- 
ments of their Conveyance. 
_  XVIIL And as a Habit cannot 
be acquired, inſtantaneoſly, or by 
a ſingle Act, neither can it ” n 
olt. 
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loſt. A temperate Perſon, who, 


through Sur prize, or, perhaps, on 


ſome particular Occaſion, drinks, 
knowingly, to Exceſs, does not, 
therefore, wholly forfeit his ge- 
neral Character, of being a Man 
of Sobriety; much leſs, doth an 
intemperate Man, by a ſingle 
Act of Abſtinence, or Self-denial, 
when an Occaſion may be pre- 
ling 
Inclination to Exceſs, thereby, 
acquire the Character of a ſober 
Fr deen 69: 
XIX. There is, however, this 
remarkable Difference to be ob- 
ſerved, between virtuous and vi- 
cious Habits; that ſinful, and 
ſenſible Pleaſures, for Reaſons 


reſpecting the preſent State of 


Man, which T ſhall not repeat, 


Jaffecting the Soul after a more 


powerful, and lively Manner; 
NI. * than 


6338) | 
than,the Pleaſures, ariſing from 
a virtuous Conduct; fewer Acts, 
and a leſs intenſe Endeavour, are 
requiſite to form a Habit of Vice, 
than a Habit of Virtue., I will 
not ſay, but it may, poſlibly, hap- 
pen, that even a ſingle Diſorder, 
accompanied with an extraordi- 
nary. Emotion of the Blood and 
Spirits, may have the ſame dan- 
gerous Effects, towards corrupt- 
ing the Heart, as ſeveral parti- 
cular: Acts of the like Kind, per- 
formed under leſs aggravating 
and violent Cicumſtances: As, to 
keep to (the former Compariſon, 
a greater Force, applied to a new 
Engine, may, ſupply the Want 
of that eaſy Motion, or Lubri- 
city of the Parts, which, might, 
gradually, have been tees, = 
a; more frequent: Ute of it. 557 
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XX. It would be infignificant, 
here, to object, that if one Act 
be not of Force ſufficient to intro- 
duce à Habit, neither would a ſe- 
cond or third; upon a Pretence, that 
the ſeveral Acts, ſuppoſed neceſ- 
ſary towards introducing ſuch a 
Habit, do not concur, or operate, 
at the ſame Time: For though 
we may eafily conceive, how ſe- 
veral Perſons, with united Force, 
may move a heavy Body, which 
could not be moved by any ſingle 
Hand; yet the Caſe is very diffe- 
rent, when we reaſon concerning 
the Nature of moral Habits. 
The Application of thoſe Acts, 
which are proper to produce 
them, is not ſimultaneous, like 
that of Men, who, go Hand in 
Hand, to effect any Work, but 
ſucceſſive. So that, if the firſt 
Act of Power, in their Way of 
| 1.4 reaſon- 
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reaſoning, do not produce a Ha- 
bit of Virtue, neither will a ſe⸗ 
cond or third; the Force of them, 
ſeparately conſidered, being e- 
qually inſufficient , towards at- 
mind the End propoſed. 

XXI. In Anſwer to this, it 
may. be ſaid, though a fingle Act 
2 not produce a Habit of Vir- 

tue, yet it is not, wholly, fruitleſs; 
but, in ſome Proportion, influenti- 


al towards the Production of it. 


As a Man, though he cannot, by 
his own Strength, move a Stone, 
yet may communicate ſome De- 


gree of Force, according as he 


has more Strength, to the com- 
mon Endeavour, whereby it is 
moved. As to all the Force con- 
curring, at the ſame Time, that 
is accidental, and does not affect 
the Nature of the Thing. Nei- 
ther, indeed, can the — 

e 
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be applicable to moral Habits; i 
becaule, it is not practicable, that 
ſeveral Acts ſnould concur, at the 
ſame Time, towards forming 
them. And, therefore, to ſhew 
the gradual Improvements of a 
virtuous Agent to that End, it 
would be more proper, to com- 


pare the ſeveral Acts of Virtue, 


in order to the Nrrpstion of a 
Habit of Virtue, to the repeat- 
ed Strokes of an Ax at the Root 
of a Tree; upon which tho ſeveral 
of them may make but ſmall Im- 
preſſion, yet every one of them 


contributes, more or leſs, to- 


wards cutting it down. 

XXII. The Objection, which I 
now proceed to conſider, appears 
to be more difficult. It is pretend- 
ed, that if a Habit gives a great- 
er Facility and Freedom of Ac- 
tion; it will follow; there is leſs 
þ lh Merit, 
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( 1342 )) 
Merit, becauſe leſs Difficulty and 
Oppoſition, in acting from a con- 
firmed Habit of Virtue; than 
there is in ſuch virtuous Actions, 
which wicked Men themſelves, 
way, ſometimes, be induced to 
perform. n + 
XXIII. In Anſwer to. this, we 
ſay, that the Difficulty, which at: 
tends any Action, may be confi 
dered, either in reſpect to the 
Nature of the Thing done, or to 
the Party, by whom it is done; 
that the Nature, or inherent Qua- 
lity, indeed, of any Action, mo- 
rally, good, always enhancęs the 
Value of it; but that the Dif- 
ficulty, proceeding from the pro- 
per Default of the Agent, and 
not from the Nature of the Ac- 
tion, cannot be ſuppoſed to add 
any. Excellency, or Advantage, 
in any Kind to it: By W 
700 ne 
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the Agent; I mean ſome acciden- 
tal Incapacity, Which he hath 
brought himſelf under, by his 
own Irregularity, or Neglect. As, 
when 4 Man, for Inſtance, has, 
for a long Time, habituated him- 
ſelf to hard Drinking, and, thers- 
for EC, funds greater Difficulty in the 
Practice of Sobrietys than a Per- 
ſon of ſober and regular Life: 
He is 4 therefore, more praile- 
worthy, for a ſingle Act of Tem- 
perande, 1 Ferton. who 
13s, habitually, temperate. 
XXIV. Let, though upon A 
general, Conſideration, a ſingle 
AQ of Vice may not produce a 
vicious Habit; nor à ſingle Act 
of Virtue a virtuous Habit: 
There are certain Caſes, wherein, 
as to their Conſequences, the dif- 
ferent, Acts of Virtue, or Vice, 
MAY haye the like permanent and 
1 4 power- 


L344 
powerful Effects, as if they had 


really proceeded from ſettled Ha 
bits. As there are ſome unwhole- 
ſome Meats, which do not de- 


ſtroy the Conſtitution, except by 
Degrees, and by repeated Uſe; 
but ſome Poiſons, which if they 


do not, at once, put a Stop to all the 
Motions and Springs of Life, yet 
occaſion ſuch Diſorder in the a- 


nimal Oeconomy, and deprave 


it in ſuch a Manner, as will ter- 
minate, at length, in its Diſſolu- 


tion. On the other Hand, when the 
Soul of Man, Aometimes, exerts 
itſelf with that Ardor, and thoſe 


generous Efforts of Zeal, in the 
Cauſe of Virtue, Truth and Ho- 


nour; where Men chuſe rather 
to dye, than to purchaſe Life by 
baſe, and ignoble Submiſſions; 
ſuch Acts of heroick Reſolution, 


oo wet be not really productive 


Ky W . os 


of 


34 


of 'Virtuous, Habits ; yet ſuppoſe 
ſo exalted a State of Virtue, | and 
of that inflamed Charity which 
cafteth out Hear; that it is pious 
to believe, they, at leaſt, ingene- 
rate; in the Soul, ſuch a ſettled, 
and excellent Dil} poſition, as is e- 

uryalent to the Force of a Habit; 
and which à good and rig iteous 


God will, accordingly, reward. 


XXV. It might not be im- 


proper, to add certain Rules to- 
wards confirming a Habit of Vir- 
tue. But the only Rule, I would 
here lay down, is, that the 
Acts, proper to produce it, ſnould 
not be too much intermitted; but 
chat having begun a good Work, A- 
Citions of a like Kind ſhould follow, 
before the Impreſſion of the for- 
mer is worn out. As he that would 
learn any manual Art; will make 
a better Progreſs in it, by a con- 
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ſtant Attendance upon the proper 
Means of le rning it for one Year, 
than he would do! in  feyeral Years, 
if, through” long Intervals, or 
Dicuiſe, he mould 7 8 hape 
Need to be taught 0 th C firſt 
Rudiments of ft. 
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ral Habits. . II. he gragual 6 
Acquiſition and Decreaſe, botl 


4.5 200d, IV. And bad Habil. 


The Difficult y. in extirpa- 
Zing 
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ling them, VI. The pr oper In- 
Wy od from. that: Coli idera- 
ton. VII. An Objeftion re- 
moved. VIII. An — Ex- 
"a of... Men, who. have con- 
e vicious Habits,” not to 
, be; 1 77 ted, IX., How a Han 
1 may diſcover the true State wf 
"hes $01 heed in re ſpect to 
abs go As. ill Valli or Abe 
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I. A 0 Hob are acquired, they 
K are ; alſo confirmed and 

angmented. = repeated Acts, or 
rather repeated Acts are, abſo- 
lutely, neceſſary to preſerve them; 
for if thoſe Channels, wherein 
the Spirits, which we ſuppo ſe the 
inſtrumental-Cauſe of their Ope- 
ration, are either choaked up, or 
replete with Spirits proper to ex- 
cite a different Dif] ** differ- 
| ent 
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ent Sentiments in the Soul, will, 


naturally, follow ſuch a Change in 
the bodily Syſtem. Since the Uni- 
on of the Soul and Body, a (Truth, 
frequently, neceſſary to be repeat - 
ed, is Nothing but the Correſpon- 
dency between the Thoughts of 
the Soul, and the Motions of the 
Body; not by Virtue of any na- 
tural Law of Contact, or Commu- 
nication between them, but, pure- 
ly, in Conſequence of the Will 
of God; who has eſtabliſned ſuch 
an Order between them, that 
certain Impreſſions, made upon 
the Body, ſhall excite particular 
Senſations in the Soul. And, 
therefore, the Authority of Hyp- 
ates need not be urged to 
ſhew, that the Inclinations of the 
Soul change at the ſame Time 
with the Blood, and Humour; 
Wine, taken in a moderate Quan- 
ct | tity, 
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tity, exhilarates a Man; and, in 
a larger, diſturbs Reaſon: A good 
or ill State of Body; a Tranſport 
of Paſſion, and even external Ac- 
cidents; the Sight of a Perſon 
whom we much love, or by 
whom we have been very ill uſed; 
a bright, or a cloudy Day; a mo- 
derate, or violent Exerciſe, often 
give ſuch a Turn to our Thoughts, 
and fo different an Air to our Con- 


verſation; that we appear, both to 


ourſelves and others, to be, in a 
Manner, different Perſons. 

II. As Habits are acquired, and 
preſerved by repeated Acts, they 
may, by a Diſuſe of thoſe Acts, 
be, gradually, impaired, or, at 
length, totally deſtroyed; eſpeci- 
ally, by Actions contrary to them, 
or apt to ingenerate a different 
Temper. For in Morality, as in 
Phyſicks, whatever is capable of 

Weil Aug- 
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Augmentation is ſubject to De- 
cay. But, then, neither the Tran- 
ſition of Men from good to bad, 
or from bad to good Qualities, is 
inſtantaneous, but gradual, like 
the Growth and Decreaſe of Plants 
or Animals. Between thoſe two 
Extremes, there are ſeveral in- 
termediate Spaces, through which 
a Man muſt neceſſarily paſs, be- 
fore he can arrive at either Point. 


cious and evil Habits are more 
ſuited to the Inclinations of cor- 


rupt Nature; are of a quick 
Growth; take deeper Root in leſs 
Time, and ſooner come to Matu- 
rity Let cven before wicked 
Men can contract a ſettled Habit 
of Vice, and, eſpecially, before 
they can fill. up the Meaſure of 
their Iniquity. they muſt over- 
come ſeveral Checks and Ad mo- 


nitions 
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nitions of Conſcience, and ſur- 
maunt many other Difficulties in 
reſpect to their Eaſe, their Health, 
their Reputation, or, perhaps, 
their Intereſt. And befides theſe po- 
fitive Acts of Sin, they will, by 


Piety, or perform the Duties of 
it after a yery cold, negligent, 
and ſupine Manner, before they 
can, wholly, efface, if that be 
ever practicable, all the former 
lImpreſſions of a yirtuous Habit; 
c eſpecially, ſuch as proceeded from 

2 virtuous Education. A Man, 
for Inſtance; who. has been long, 
and in his younger Age, accuſtom- 
Led to perform his Devotions, at 
ſtated Times, in a regular and 
truly religious Manner, with 
Zeal and Fervency, cannot, at 
firſt, without ſenſible Regret, and 
many inward Conflicts of Mind, 
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Degrees, intermit the Practice of 
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vice to him, who made, and who, 
continually, preſerves him; And 
im whom he lives, moves, and has 
his Being. Before, therefore, he 
can reconcile himſelf to ſuch an 
Omiſſion, he will begin to difre- 
liſn the Duty of Prayer; to com- 
plain, What a li. earineſs 15 it? to 
reſiſt the ſecret Admonitions which 
he may occaſionably feel in his 
Mind to it; and, if he cannot, ab- 
ſolutely, overcome them; yet per- 
form his Devotions without Life 
or Energy, till his Zeal, gradually, 
abating; will grow; at laſh; wholly 
unactive; and, upon a Competition 
between his Prayers and his Paſ- 
fions, he will not be long divided; 
but either he will hate the one, 
and love the other'y or elſe he 
will hold to the _ "and de pile 
the other. 

IV. Thus 
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exerciſeth. thoſe Vuties, Whic 7 
in the Nature of. them, are pro- 


pe to deſtroy the ill Habits, he 
as contracted, and to introduce 


Habits of a contrary Kind; for 


theſe Methods are Sony of at. 


once with two Effects; hey cure 
former Diſorders, and, at the 
Z. ſame 
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fame Time contribute to a more 
firm and nean State of, the 
Mind. 

V. The greateſt Difficulty, re. 
lating to the preſent Subject, lies 
in perſuading Men to bj, off 
hole 111 Habits, in the Practice, 

and under the Power of which, 
they have long continued. For 
befides, that the beſt Arguments, 
have "generally, little Force, a 
gainſt the predominant” Patiion 
of Men; and no Paſſions are more 
violent than thoſe, which proceed 
inveterate Cuſtom ;. ſhould 
1 5 Perſons, who have been 
deeply engaged | in a finful, Courſe 
be really prevailed upon 
19 chink of 'a Change; and to 
form, as the moſt profligate . Sin- 
ners, will ſometimes do, certain 
tranfient Deſigns of .a Reforma: 
tion; ſtill the great Oppoſition 
* they 


7 2 


r 
they muſt expect to meet with 
in the Attempt; the Force, they 
are to put upon themſelves; and 
the Sacrifice they will be obliged | 
to make of what, is through 
Cuſtom, become, in a Manner, . 
tural to them; and which, p. 
haps, they apprehend it as — 4 
ful to make, as to cut off A right 
Hand, or pluck out a right Bye: 
Theſe. Things would be ſo apt to 
intimidate, and diſcourage them, 
from executing ſo good a Deſign, 
that, ooobably, it would have no 
other Effect, than thoſe pious Reſo- 
lutions, wicked Men, ordinarily 
make, in the Heat of their Paſ- 
ſion or Zeal, when awakened into 
a Senſe of their Sins, under the 
Apprehenſion of preſent Death. 
Men would rather be inclined to 
think ſuch a Transformation, 
which is requiſite to introduce 

| Z2 1 new 
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new and contraty- Habits, in old 
Sinners, equally impracticabbe, in a 
mere human Wayrof arguing, as 
it would be for an Ætrhiopium 10 
change his Skinz: on à4 ee 
hes: Spots. coded AMO. 
VI. It is n diſembled, that 
the Difficulty of converting a 
Sinner from the Evil of his Ways, 
is greater, in Proportion to the 
Continuance, and the Strength, 
of his finful Habits; But the Dif- 
ficulty of a neceſſary Work is ra- 
ther an Argument, why it ſhould 
be fooner undertaken, and, at the 
ſame Time, with more Vigour, 
and Reſolution-. However dif- 
ficult ſuch a Converſion: may be, 
it is ſtill poffible, in the Uſe 
oft thaſe Means, whict Goc will 
afford to all Peruns, that are ſin- 
cere in their Endeavours, to be 
rn _ ſinful to good 
IS Habits. 
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Habits. A great many Perſons 
ſettled Reſolution ſup- 
ported by a juſt Greatneſs and 
Force of Mind, have been re- 
E from a vicious, to a regu- 
lar and ſtrict Courſe of Life. 
Habits of Vice do not render 
Men, therefore, incapacitated for 
contrary Acts of Virtue; but on- 
ly through an Abuſe of their Li, 


berry, which it is in their Power 


to correct; for, otherways, they 
could have no Liberty: Though 
this Faculty of the Mind May, 
indeed, be much impaired, as the 
healthful State of the Body fre- 
quently is, by. irregular Laving; 
it may ſtill be recohered; as the 
Powers of Life, by Care, Tempe- 
rance, and great Caution, may af 
ter a long Sickneſs, and great 


Weakneſs, be reſtored to noir 


former: State and Activity. 
mit 2 3 VII. To 


l LY 


. 01 
VII. To thoſe, who would diſ. 
courage Men from all Endeavour 
to reform their ill Habits, by 
pretending, that it is equally 1 im- 
poſſible for an habitual Sinner, to 
do any Action tending to intro- 
duce a virtuous Habit; as for a 
corrupt Tree to bring farth good 
Fruit, it may be anſwered, that 
Compariſons of this Kind are 
not to be extended beyond the 
proper Import and Deſign of them. 
A corrupt Tree, while it conti- 
nues in that State, without any 
Culture or Improvement, cannot 
bring forth good Fruit; yet, if it 
be well manured, if the dead or 
ſuperfluous Branches of it be cut 
off, and it be dreſſed according to 
the Rules commonly practiſed in 
Uke Caſes, may, in Time, reco- 
ver its former Strength and Fœ 
cundity, 12 * 9 for 
1. | Want 
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Want of being cultivated, wilt: 
degenerate, and either produce 
Fruit in leſs Quantity, or leſs 
grateful to the Eye, and the Taſte. 
But though IIluſtrations of this 
Kind are — proper and inſtruc- 
tive, in the reſtrained Senſe, 
wherein they are to de under 
ſtood; we muſt not argue any r- 
ther from them; Things that act, 
by a Neceſſity of Nature, admit 
of a very different Conſideration, 
from reaſonable and free Agents; 
wy if they will exert it, have 
a congenial Principle of Action, 
and Culture within themſelves. :: 

VIII. It is a weak Pretence, 
therefore, of wicked Men, that 
they have contracted ſuch Habits, 
as thoſe of Swearing, Lying, or 
Impurity, that they are unable 
to correct, or oppoſe them. This 
n is impious and unjuſt; 


. 4. not 
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not only. as theſe Vaces were cer- 
tainly voluntary in their Cauſes, 
but alſo, if they will uſe the proper 
Means, curable in their Effects. So 
that Whether they reflect upon 
themſelves, as having contracted 
them, or as continuing in them; 
they are equally 0 it hou Excuſe. 
IN, From this Account of the 
: Habits, I ſhall conclude with-ob- 
ſerving, that Men may, at any 
Tune, really diſcover 2 there 
cannot be a Diſcovery of greater 
UG): what State they are in, 
with Reſpect to Virtue and Vice. 
In order to a Reſolution in this 
important Enquiry, they have No- 
thing to do, but impartially to 
examine the Nature of their own 
Actions, and after what Manner 
they perform them; as whether 
they are done with Facility or 
Ralusantef with: Conſtancy, or 
only 
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only by occaſional, tranſient, or 
leſs frequent Acts? witli a great - 
er, or leſs Degree of Ardour and 
Reſolution? If they are, in par- 
ticular, leſs diſpoſed to any vir- 
tuous Action, or find themſelves 
averſe to it; if they are rarely 
excited to let about it, or per- 
form it With Coldneſs and Indif- 


reger without Alacrity, or that 
nfible* Pleaſure, which attends 


all the Actions of Men, , When 
they act from the Motions of the 
Heart; they may, then, juſtly con- 
clude, Virtue, in that Reſpect, 
has very little Power over them; 

but they are, certainly, far from 
having, as yet, formed any true 
or ſettled Habit of it. And, by 
Parity of Reaſon, they may make 
a deciſive Judgment, when they 
examine themſelves upon the like 

n of Enquiry, concerning 
the 
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the State they are in, with, Re- 
| 7915 to ne N 


* 
ü ET 


0 f. XVII. 
ir 25 a Principle. of H. 
nour, in Contradiſtinction to 


that of moral 4 10 U 
be admitted 7 oe 1 


2142 
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Hunbur. IIc In what: Seuſe a 


Diftinttion betucen Honow f 


and Honeſty, allomable. III, 
IV, V. The Graunds. o that 
Diſſtiuction farther illuſtrated. 
VI. VII. J hether, on any Oc- 
caſſion, or in aubat Reſpetts, it 
ma be lauiſul to difſemble the 
2 p VIII An niniun of 


Grotius 


8 
7 
1 


* 
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EGrotius upon that. Head. IX, 
X. Honour, according to the 
nominal Idea, or abuſibe Senſe 
of- it. XI, XII, XIII, XIV. 
. That Senſe exploded: XV. 
XVI, XVII, XVIII. O Duel 
ling. XX, XX. The Niule, 
and Advantage of true Ho- 
nour. XXI. Honour, negative- 
tr conſidered, and in its due 
Extent, XXII, XXIII. And 
in Relation to Society. XXIV. 
XXV. Reflections, by. Way of 
Improvement, from what has 
been "rol I _ 5 5 of 
| Honour. 


L 1 N order to a Refvlution. of 
this Enquiry, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to conſider Honour, ac- 
cording to the real, and to the po- 
pular, or nominal Idea of it. In 
the former Ref! peck,” Honour al- 
ways 


0 

ways ſuppoſes the Lawfulneſs of 
our Actions When we ſay, any 
Thing is honourable, we only 
uſe 4 different Expreſſion to ſig- 
nify Something, that is, Praz/e- 
worthy and of good Report. Theſe 
Terms, therefore, if they are 
not promiſcuouſly applied; yet, in 
the natural Conſtruction of them, 
inſeparably infer one another. 
For Nothing, in a moral Eſti. 
mation of Things, can deſerve 
Praiſe, but what is agreeable to 
the Rules of Morality; Nothing 
but what is lawful, and Hone ft. 

II. When we ſpeak, therefore, 
concerning a Man of Honour, 
the Lawfulneſs, and Honeſty of 
his Actions, is always preſuppo- 
ſed. And ſo the Difference be- 
tween a lawful or honeſt, and an 
honourable Action, does not ap- 
pear to lie ſo much, in Kind, as 
2 f in 
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ini Degree; or, however, to 
pend on the different Circumſtan- 
ces, under Which ſuch Actions 
are done! Al Man, who acts out 
of the Simplicity of his Heart, 
and conſider s only, whether the 
Action be; in the Nature of it, 
ſtrictly lawful;; may, in that Res 
ſpect, be termed aw honeſt-Man 
becauſe he does not offend, direct: | 
ly, againſt the Rule of Honeſty; 
though he may not, perfectly, or 
inevery Refpect perform.it, with 
all the Graces, or to all the: Ad- 
vantages, whereof it may be, 
poſſibly, capable. One, for Inſtante, 
Who is juſt ta his Promiſe, and 

obſerves: all his Con- 

tracttꝭ with ther Ferſons, is b, 
fan an honeſt Man; but a. good 
Mun, or Man of a>: willi 
even, ſometimes, exceed in what 
he: 3 and not merely ex-- 
ecute 
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ecute the Conditions, to which he 
had obliged himſelf, according to 
the Letter; but where they may 
bear too hard upon the other Party 
contracting, according to an equi. 
table Conſtruction of them; and 
ſo will have Regard, not only to 
the Meaſures of ſtrict and legal 
Juſtice, but to the generous Mo- 
tions of rr and Benefi 
cence. 

III. The different Cirdoſtan f 
ces, alſo, of doing Things, may 
cauſe a ſenſible Difference between 
acts of Honour, and thoſe of Ho- iſ 
neſty. A plain Man, who defigns i 
Nothing more, than barely todiſ- 
charge his Duty, in any Inſtance, 
ſatinkics: himſelf with re Thing 
done, without nicely - examin- 
ing the Decency, thePropriety, or 
Advantage of it; whether in Re- 
pg the Good of the Publick, 


or 
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or that of private Perſons. What» 
ſoever Things, therefore, 75 Are 
lavely. Whatſoever Things are 
true, whatſoeyer, Things are pure 
Whatſoever..'.Thmgs- axe of g — 
8 are the proper Rules as 


Stand ards.of Honour.; : Whereas, 
Honeſty, a cording, to its more. 
ſimple and ſeparate Idea, princi- 
pally reſpects the Nature of, the 
| Action, c dered abſtractiy from 
theſe N ul and Enabling. Er 
cumſtances,, 3 

IV. It is upon theke ne 
we found the Diſtinction between 
a righteous, and a good Man; and 
that certain 2 855 of moral! Life 
are performed, as having the 
Force of ſtrict ene and o- 
thers only, as being Counſels of 
Perfection; wherein there is this 
material Difference to. be obſer- 
ved; that Matters, indeed, of 


ſtrict 
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{tri Duty; oblige at all Times, 

and in all Places? But Matters, 
which relate only to the exterior 
Form or Dignity of the Action, 
changing under different Circum- 
ſtances, there is a Welt ot > 


tude, or- rather — . af PT 
cretion, in the Uſe oF them. What 
is, in the Nature of it, unlas ful, 


„ „ 


and pr at one 8 10 f. 
which 80 Prue would be very 
unpi - and unbecoming , on 
all — Accounts, ' though | not, 
ſtrictly, unlawful. - DE. 

V. But, thou ugh at untl 
Action may . be done, it 
does not, therefore, follow, that 
a lawful Action may always be 
done. It is a common Notion, 
indeed, that Men may do, with- 
om Scruple or Blame, what 


no 


1 
p 
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noexpreſsLawhas reſtrained them 
from doing. As to Circumſtan- 
ces of Decency or Fitneſs, they 
think themſelves under no moral 
Obligation to regard them; eſpe- 
cially, where they run no Hazard 
of their Reputation, or their 
temporal Intereſts. But theſe 
are only Rules to Men, to uſe 


the ſofteſt Terms, of vulgar and 


mean Spirits; and who are alto - 


gether Strangers to the Principles 


of a more exact and refined Mo- 
rality. A Perſon, who has any 


uſt Senſe of the Dignity of hu- 
man Nature, the Intereſts of Re- 


ligion, the Good of Mankind, 
and the Honour of God, will re- 


ſtrain himſelf in a thouſand In- 


ſtances, from doing ſuch Things; 


which yet, conſidered, fimply; in 


themſelves, might lawfully be 
done: a v7 | 
Aa VI. A- 
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VI. Among the Meaſures , 
whereby a Man of Honour, by 
which, according to my Notion 
of Honour, I underſtand only a 
more - exalted State of - Virtue, 
| commonly from a ſuperior 
Force and Greatneſs of Mind; l 
mentioned ſuch Things as are 
true which, perhaps, may occa- 
fion ſome Scruple i in my Readers, 
as if I ſuppoſed Truth, not tric: 
ly as being of neceſſary Obliga- 
tion; but among the T — 


wherein that Liberty may be 


uſed, which is ſometimes necel- 


ſary to a more perfect State of 


Virtue. 


VII. To prevent any Miſcon- 


irbion of this Kind, I would 


obſerve, that 77#uib may be con- 
ſidered, as oppoſed to Lying and 
Deceit, negatively, or poſitively. 
In the latter Senſe, it can never 

be 
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be lawful, under any Circumſtan- 
ces, to àſſert a downright and, 
eſpecially, a pernicious Falſhoad. 
But it yet may, ſometimes, be 
lawful to diſguiſe or conceal the 
Truth. And in refpe& to this 


negative Acceptation of Truth, a 


a Man, without directly offending 
againſt it, may often uſe a great- 
er Liberty of Diſcretion. And, 
accordingly, ſeveral great Autho- 
rities are cited by Crotius, to 
ſhew, and among the reſt, that 
of Cicero, in ſeveral Places; that it 
is lawful, eſpecially, in Perſons 


entruſted with the publick Ad- 


miniſtration, on many Occaſions, 
to uſe Artifice in diſſembling the 
Truth. But, however, this Li- 
berty may be contended for, it is 
more laudable, generous, more a- 


# De Jur. Bell & Pac Lil. 3. Cp. i. 
A a 1 vree- 
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greeable to the Dignity of human 
Nature, and, im all theld Refſpects, 
to the Rules of Honou, that 
Mes mould never have Recourſe 
to Diſſimulation; that being, con- 
feſſedly, an Argument of Imbecil. 
lity, accompanied with Fear and 
Diſtruſt. And, therefore, Plato, 
who allows the Uſe of it, in cer- 
tain Caſes, to Men, yet juſtly ac- 
| knowledgeth, that God, notwith- 
ſtanding his ſovereign Dominion 
over Men, cannot make ule of 
ſuchia Refuge; as always imply- 
ing a tacit Confeſſion of Weakneſs, 
So that when Cicero, in another 
Place, aſſerts, that Fraud and Diſ- 
ſimulation ought to be baniſhed 
out of human Life, to make him 
conſiſtent with himſelf we muſt 
ſuppoſe, he ſpeaks here agreeably 
to the Diſtinction, which occurs 
10 often 1 in his admirable Book of 


Offices; 
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Offices ;\ where he puts à Diffe. 


rence between ſueh Things and 
Actions as are, ſumply, law ful, and 
ſuch as are really: laudable, The 


Neceſſity of Affairs, in the Com- 


monwealth, may, ſqmetimes, poſ- 


ſibly render it no indirect reach 
of moral Honeſty, to diſſemble 
the Truth; but Hill it is more 
honourdble, in every State of Lafe, 
private or publick, to avoid the 


veryA ppearances: of Falſhood ; and 


to reſtrain our ſelves from the Uſe 
of a Liberty, Which, however, it 


may be ſucreſsfully employed, is, at 


the beſt, but an ignoble, and in- 
. Means of. Succeſs. 525 
VIII. And, therefore, Grotius 
hawüg ;erhimerated. the ſeveral 
Authorities and Arguments, com- 
monly, uſed to excuſe, or defend, 
political Lying; to correct the 
ul: Impreſſions, which Men af 
Vi wh more 


— 
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more looſe Prineiples might make 
from ſuch Conceſſions, delivers 
himſelf like a Caſuiſt, who had 

a Senſe of Honour, as well as 
Tuſtice, in the following Words: 
* 1 know there are ſome Kinds 

of Deceit, which tho naturally 

permitted, yet are condemned 
© and exploded by ſeveral Per. 
& ſons; not ſtrictly on Account 
c of their L nlawfulneſs, but out 
*© of a certain Grandeur of Mind, 

«and ſometimes from a ſecret 

«* Conſciouſneſs | of their oun 
*« Strengthbb. Which Opinion he 
confirms by ſeveral temarkable | 
Authorities, eſpecially in reſpet 
to Princes, from the beſt of the 
ancient Moraliſts; and his Citati- I 
ons from them deſerve very well 
to be conſulted. - 

IX. Having chus endeavoured to | 
ſtate the true Notion of Honour, 


my 
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my next Buſineſs is to ſnew, what 
the popular, or nominal Idea of it, 
does, ordinarily, import? 

X. And here, there is a proper 
Occaſion of obſerving, that the 
moſt common Terms are often 
the moſt confuſed and ambiguous. 
Every Man, becauſe they are fre- 
quently uſed in Converſation, or 
Writing, apprehends, he perfect: 


ly underſtands them; while few 


annex to them the ſame Ideas, 
and others appear to have no 
certain or diſtin& Idea of them 
at all. Among ſeveral Words of 
this Kind, which Uſe has made 
current, without impreſſing any 
real Character upon them; ſuch 
as Conſcience 3 Liberty, publick 
Good, and Loyalty, and, in ſome 


Cafes, Law and, Juſtice itſelf, 1 1 


am here, particularly to add, 
that gf Hauour; than which, if 
"SES 2 We 
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we conſider it in its true Notion, 


and as inſeparable from Honeſty, 
Nothing is more intelligible. But 
if we conſider it in the abuſive 
Senſe, wherein wicked Men 'fre- 
quently agree to expreſs it; and 
even, ſometimes, Men who would 
be thought to coriduct themſelves 
by the Rules, of Conſcience and 
Religion. Nothing 18 more irre- 
concileable. to Reaſon. © 
XI. It is abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
that any voluntary Agreement, 
or Compact of Men, ſhould oblige 
them, "q whatever the Province 
may be, to an unlawful Action; 
they being already under an an- 
tecedent and contrary Obligation 
to that univerſal Law of reaſon- 
able Beings, which alone ought 
to be obeyed, abſolutely, and 
without Referve. No Man can 
be obliged to an Impoſſibility; 
now 


„ r 


o 
now, in a juſt Way of Reaſoning, 
with reſpect to moral Agents, 
what cannot, lawfully, be done, is 
impoſſible to be done. 

XII. And, therefore, all Caſuiſts 


are agreed, that no Engagements 


of any Kind, not thoſe confirmed 
by the moſt ſolemn Promiſes, 
Oaths, or Aſſeverations, can be 
of any Force to oblige againſt the 
natural Reaſon, or Equity of 
Things. For, otherwiſe, it would 
follow, that a Combination of 
wicked Men, in promoting any 
unjuſt Deſign, might vacate the 
Laws of the ſupreme Legiſlator: 
And that, in ſuch Caſes, it would 
be reaſonable to hearken unto 
Men, more than unto God Which 
Principle being admitted, it 
would, at any Time, depend on 
ſuperior Force and Numbers, to 
eſtabliſh a quite different Scheme 


of 
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of Morality, from that, which be- 
fore had really, and, perha ps, in 
all Ages, obtained; and may, in the 
Courſe of a few Years, obtain a- 
gain, in the very Place, where it 
was. before proſcribed. For if the 
Diſtinction of Virtue , and Vice, 
of Honour, or Infamy, are only 
founded in human Compact; the 
governing Part of the World wall 
have the fame Power to vary the 
| Notions of Virtue and Vice, of 
Praiſe , and Blame, as they will iſ 
have of making arbitrary and a 
concerning Things that are only 
founded on mere prudential Con- 
ſiderations. So that Men would 
be at a. continual Loſs. to $909, | 
Whether Truth and Juſtice, So- 
briety and Chaſtity ; to which the 
Idea of Praiſe and pp are now 
affixed; would not, in ſome future 
Tune, when the Legiſlature hows | 


009 
lo. enact, juſtly expoſe Men to 
Puniſhment and Diſgrace. | 
XIII. No Obligation, for theſe 
Reaſons, can; lie upon 2 Man in 
Point of Honour, by. Virtus of 
any human Conſtitution: o Au- 
thority whatever, to an Acti 
notorioully, ſinful: This can ad- 
mit no Diſpute. But there is an- 
other falſe Notion of Honour, 
which, ſometimes, obtains among 
Perſons. of weak, or /all-inform- 
ed Minds, which ought, „Alo, 
to be removed. It is 9 
Men, when they have once, 
penly, committed ſome Error Ft 
Folly, to think themſelves obli- 
ged in Honour, and that they 
may avoid the Reproach of Le- 
vity or Inconſtancy, to proceed 
in it. So that though their 
Hearts ſecretly accuſe them of 
Temerity, or Indiſcretion; yet 
| they 
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they will defend what they have 
ſaid, or done: And the Defence 
of their Conduct, frequently, is 
worſe, and expoſes them to great- 
er Cerifure}'thaii the very Fault, 
wherewith they are charged. As 
a Perſon once guilty,” of ſuſpect. 
ed to be guilty, fa Lye; to a- 
void Detection, often, brings him- 
(ef under a Neceſſity of cover- 
ing it; ki. 4 Train of additional 
Lies, or, ig 6h "of horrid- Im- 
5 ——— | 

NV. And if a Notion of Ho 
nour cannot oblige againſt Rea. 
ſons of 'Prudence, or in reſpect 
to ſuch Things, as have, perbaps, 
Nothing directly criminal in 
them; much leſs can it oblige 1 to 
any Acts of Injuſtice, to the Pre- 

judice, or Provecation of other 

Perſons; notwithſtanding Cuſ. 
| tom may, in great Meaſure, have 
leſſened 
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leſſened the Infamy, wherewith 
ſuch Acts ought to have been, and 
would have been, otherwiſe, at. 
tended. , . 

XV. I reler:: here, 100 * alle 
Notion of Honour, which puts 
Men upon revenging themſelves, 
where any real, or imaginary, In- 
dignity is offered them, by ſhed- 
ding the Blood of the Offender: 
No leſs a Sacrifice being thought 
ſufficient to attone for the Inju- 
ries they have ſuſtained. I do 
not, here, inquire, how far, in a 
State of Nature, and Independen- 
cy, one Man may have a Power 
over the Body, or Life, of ano- 
ther, where he is violently at- 
tacked, in his Perſon, or Reputa- 


tion; and cannot, otherwiſe, de- 


fend either of them, but by re- 


pelling his Adverſary by Violence. 
But where Men are incorporated 


into 
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into regular Societies, and have 
ſubmitted to be governed by cer- 
tain Laws, which take Cogni- 
zance of all Offences, that may 
ariſe among them; to the Deci- 
ſion whereof, the Judgment, con- 
cerning ſuch Offences, is referred. 
In this Caſe, for a private Perſon, 
to take the Power of the Sword 
into his o.]n Hands, upon any 
Pretence, is, directly, to make 
himſelf a Ruler, and a Judge; and 
to tranſgreſs the Laws, in the 
higheſt Inſtance of Contempt and 
Diſobedience, that of invading 8 
the Right, the proper Right, of iſ 
the civil Magiſtrate. | 

XVI. Now, an Obligation to 
all human Laws, ſo far as they 
are juſt and equitable, being 
founded in the Laws of Nature 
and Reaſon, they have, conſe- 
quently, in them the Force of a 

| divine 
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divine Law. And the ſame Ar- 
gument, whereby we prove that 
Nothing, which 1s contrary to 
the natural Law, can be agree- 
able to the Laws of Honour, will 
invincibly prove, that Honour 
can never oblige us to act in 
Breach of thoſe human Laws, to 
which we profeſs, and owe, Sub- 
jection. | Lotte 
XVII. I will add, that even, ab- 
ſtracting from human Laws, and, 
on Suppoſition, that a certain 
Number of Men ſhould meet, or 
be caſt fortuitouſly, upon any 


c—_— 


where upon their firſt Congreſs, 
no one could pretend to have 
any Power, or Authority, over 
another; .yet, even here, in Caſe 
of any Injury offered, the Party 
injured could have no Right to 
demand, or ſeek, Reparation, ex- 
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cope. in a reaſonable” Degree of 
Proportion to the Injury done to 
| For though he is not re- 
ſtrained by any poſitive Compact, 
to which they have by Conſent 
ſubmitted; ſtill the common 
Law of Reaſon, of Humanity, and 
Charity; that Law, in particular, 
of not doing to another what, in a 
ſuppoſed Change of Circumſtances, 
a Man would not have done to 
himſelf; a Law, univerſally, 
binding in every State and Con- 
dition of Lite, will oblige him, 
not to extend his Demands of Sa- 
tisfaction, beyond the Degree of 
ſuch Injury, as he hath received. 
Nay, he will rather, in many 
Caſes of leſs Concernment, chuſe 
to ſuffer Wrong; and even to re- 
cede from thoſe Methods of Re- 
taliation, which he might, in 
ſtrict Juſtice, take, than endea- 


Your 
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vour to revenge himſelf, for 
ſlight or trival Offences. 

XVIII Would Men, in civil 
Society, moderate their Paſſions 
and Reſentments, by theſe Rules, 
they would not, ſo readily, work 
themſelves up, or fly out (eſpeci- 
ally, when the Injury apprehend- 
ed, or received, is inconſiderable) 
into thoſe violent Heats, which 
Nothing but Blood can allay; and 
which frequently, therefore, ter- 
minate in their own, or their Ad- 
verſaries Death; and, ſometimes, 
in the Deſtruction of both; and 
that upon a vain fantaſtick Noti⸗ 
on, of what they call Honour: 
Which, ſaith, he excellent Gro- 
tius, upon this Subjeft : © ap- 

« pears no leſs contrary to Rea- 
« {on, than the Maxims of ſound 
* Piety., For Honour, import- 
* ing an Idea of ſome Excellency 

B b * and 
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« and Merit; he that can put 
cc up an Affront, diſcovering a 
* Superiority of Mind, as being 
«© .above the Senſe of it, rather 
«© augments His Honour, than 
does any Thing to the Di. 
* minution of it. Neither is it 

*'of any Significancy, that ſome 
Men, through a corrupt Judg- 
e ment, traduce this Virtue with 
_ «falſe and opprobrious Names, 
For the Errors, or falſe Judg- 
4 ments, of weak, or wicked 
“ Men, do not alter the Nature 
© of Things. Neither are they, 
c who believe the Chriſtian Re- 
* yelation, only, of this Opinion; I 
cc hut even the Philoſophers have 
* argued, from a common Prin- 
< ciple of natural Reaſon, that 
«jt is the Sign of a weak, mean, 


cc or eficminate Soul in | Man, 
not! 
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not to be able to bear Inu - 
cc ries *. | 
1 would: not, hereby, in- 
ſinuate, as if Men could be too 
cautious in preſerving their Ho- 
nour; provided, this may be — 4 
in a juſt and honourable Wa) 
But Honour, as every Thing e 
that is excellent, ought to have 
ſome. diſtinct Characteriſtick, 
whereby it may be known and 
aſcertained. Now, by what Rule 
can we ſo properly try and exa- 
mine a Quality, wherein ſome pe- 
culiar Perogative of a human 
Mind is ſuppoſed to lie; as by 
that Reaſon, whereby human Na- 
ture, itfelf, is dignified and di- 
ſtinguiſhed? that Reaſon, by act- 
ing in l hy to Which, we 


# Got. De Ju Bell & Pac, Lib. 2, * . 
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alone approach nearer to the Ori- 
ginal Source of all Excellency. 
XX. Nothing is, therefore, 
here intended to the Diminution 
of Honour, in the true, but on. 
in the improper, or abuſive, 
Notion of it. No Character, in- 
deed, is of ſuch Importance, I 
do not ſay, toward effecting our 
more private Deſigns (an Advan- 
tage, by no Means, in itſelf, 
contemptible) but towards a hap- 
py Conduct, and Execution, of 
any great, or publick,  Enter- Þþ 
prize. This is ſo viſible, that let 
two Perſons. of equal Fortune, 
Capacity, or Addreſs, expreſs 
themſelves in the ſame Terms: 
give the ſame Advice; and nego- 
tiate the ſame Affair; ; yet what 
they ſay, or do, ſhall operate, af. 
ter a very different Manner; or 
be attended, with very different | 
Succels, | 
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Succeſs, as they are differently 
thought: of, or eſteemed. If we 
entertain a good Opinion of any 
Perſon, or confider him as a Man 
of Honour, all his Motions are 
well received; all his Actions 
ſuppoſed to proceed. from good. 
Motives, to be conducted by the 
wiſeſt Means, and to proſecute 
the beſt Ends. His Advice, his 
Perſuaſions, his very Reproots, 
find an eaſy Accels to the Heart. 
But a Perfon, who lies under any 1} 
Calumny, or Suſpicions, cannot id 
exert himſelf to the Benefit of 
others, even when his Meaſures 
are well concerted, his Admoni- 
tions juſt, and his Deſigns and 
Actions prudently conducted, 
without committing ſome Kind 
of Violence upon them. 
XXI. It is not, therefore, ſuf- 1 
ficient to a Man, who would ren - 'l 
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der himſelf, in any ſuperior De- 
gree, uſeful, or conſiderable, in So- 
ciety, that he ſhould be negatively 
W 8 5 or honourable; that is, 
conduct himſelf after ſuch a 
Manner, as not 70 offend, directly, 
or openly, againſt publick Fame; 
it is incumbent on him, if he 
will preſerve that Degree of E- 
ſteem in the World, which will 
give him any Weight, or Autho- 
rity in his Station, not only to 
provide Things honeſt in the 
Sight of God, and Men; but to 
approve the Things that are excel. 
lent... i, 
XXII. I will here add, that 
Honour always ſuppoſes ſome 
Quality, or Action, more peculi- 
arly, relating to Men, conſider- 
ed as Members of Society. And, 
therefore, the Signification of it 
is properly reſtrained to ſuch In- 
| WE ſtances 
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ſtances of our Duty, whereby we 
promote, in one Kind, or other, the 


Good of other Men; or diſcover, 


at leaſt, a generous Diſpoſition, 
where we want Power, to that 
End. A Man of Piety, of Meek- 
neſs, and Sobriety, will, on ac- 
count of theſe Qualities, render 
himſelf accepted of God, and ap- 
proved of Men; but the ore 
proper Subjects of Honour, are 
Acts of Juſtice, whether commu- 
tative, or diſtributive; and, /- 
of Beneficence. And 
che Idea of Honour, indeed, is ſo 
reſtrained to theſe Subjects, that 
the Character of it is, in a Man- 
ner, by common Uſe, appropri- 
ated. to Perſons of Diſtinction in 
the World; who have larger A- 
bilities, on one Account, or other, 
ang A: wider Compaſs, with more 
B b 4. Occaſions 
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Occaſions of doing Good, in eivil 
Life. 

XXIII. From which Conſider: 
ation, a farther Argument may 
be formed, to ſhew, that Honour 
ought never to be ſeparated from 
Honeſty; as all Perſons in Pro- 
portion to the Advantages they 
enjoy, of a more liberal Educa- 
tion, and improved Underſtand- 
ing, are under a ſtronger Obliga- 
tion to aſſert, recommend, and 
exemplify, a trick Morality. 
XXIV. It appears, then, with- 

out any long Recapitulation of 

what has been ſaid upon this 
Head, that Honour, when di- 
ſtinguiſhed from moral Virtue, 
is not, in Reality, any Character, 
; really, ſeparable from it, but. only 
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imports a different Manner of 


conceiving moral Virtue, yu icu- 
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larly, in reſpect to the Branches 
of it juſt before mentioned, 74- 
ice, and Beneficence. Honour, 
therefore, in the Language of 
wicked Men, who acknowledge 
not a real Diſtinction of Virtue and 
Vice, of lawful, or unlawful, 
but what ariſes from common 
Opinion, ſeems to be one of the 
moſt pernicious Principles, that 
the human Mind is capable of 
entertaining. For, in this Way of 
Reaſoning, a Man of Honour, as 
he is called, can only be obliged 
to conſult his èxternal Reputati- 


on. No human Laws, or Com- 


pacts, can reach the Heart, or 
lay any Obligation upon the Con- 
ſcience. Nothing can do this, 
but the internal Monitor, which 
ſpeaks, continually, within us; the 
filent, and ſtill Voice whereof is 
heard in our greateſt Privacies, 
2 and 
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and Retirements. But to one 


who diſowns the Power and Au- 
thority of this internal Monitor, 
He cannot be of the leaſt Uſe, or 
Sgnificancy. And, therefore, the 
Man of Honour, according to his 
Notion of Honour, may commit, 
without Shame, or Remorſe, the 
moſt unjuſt and abominable Ac- 
tions, proyided he can do it with 
Security, and in private, that is, 
without offending againſt publick 
Fame, or what the World has 
agreed, at preſent, to call Ho- 
nour; whatever may happen to 
be called fo, in any Time future; 
for the Opinion of the World, if 
there be no real Difference in the 
Nature of Things, cannot affect 
the Nature of them; ſo that a 
Man is at Liberty, provided he 
can eſcape the Eye, or Cenſure, 
of the World; to act, in hs 

Cale, 
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Caſe, as ptivate Paſſion, or Inte- 
reſt, ſhall direct him. This Opi- 
nion, therefore; which deſtroys 
all the inward Reſtraints of Ho- 
nour, (and it is eaſy, on a thou- 
ſand Occaſions, to evade the out- 
ward) is ſo pernicious, that I 
do not know, whether it be of 
more fatal Conſequence in moral 
Life, to ſay there is no God; 
than to acknowledge the Being 
of a God, and to aſſert, at the 
ſame Time, he has given no cer- 
tain, or ſtated, Rules; no Rules, 
but what depend upon the muta- 


ble Humour, or Opinions, of 


Men, for the Conduct of moral 
Life. Ai 

XXV. I do not ſay, but that 
ſome Men have naturally ſo good 
and generous Diſpoſitions, that 
they cannot eaſily do a baſe, or 
unjuſt Action, without offering 
much 
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much Violence to themſelves. 
And it muſt be owned, this Diſ- 
poſition does often carry Men, 
not otherwiſe very ſcrupulous in 
Matters of Conſcience, a great 
Way, in all the Appearances of 
Honour. But it is not to be de- 
pended upon, eſpecially, in Caſes 
of Extremity, which much affect 
us, except it be animated and en- 
forced with that internal Prin- 
ciple, of which I have been 
ſpeaking. We may call Honour, 
in ſuch Perſons, Humour, Fa- 
ſhion, good Nature, - Senfibility 
of Temper, a higher Fermenta- 
tion of the Blood, or ſome other 
occaſional Cauſe, of grving a more 
violent Agitation to the Spirits, 
whereby the Soul is powerfully 
affected. But, Nothing, to con- 
clude, can deſerve the Name of 
to Jil fo aww ON 
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true Honour, but what is found- 
oo in N and Conference. 


COSTS 


Gree: XIX. 1 3 


Some „ Een OBfſe ervations, 
on the Progreſs of of moral 

hiloſophy, among the An- 
crents ; and concerning their 


Authority, 


L The. F Principle upon 
uuhich the Author proceeds: 

II. Ther Morality of Chri/tian 
Writers: the moſt pure, and 

perfect. III, IV. Tet that of 

N Philoſophers, in a State of na- 
tural Religion, the proper $ = 
Jef of Inquiry at preſent. V. 

What we owe to them. VL 
VII, 
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VII, VIII, IX. Of the Stoicks: 
particularly, Zeno, Chryſippus, 
and Seneca. X, XI, XII. Of 
Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, XIII, 
XIV, XV, XVI. And Cicero. 


I. 1 Proceed, every where, upon 

this Principle; that Reaſon 
is the proper Rule of human 
Judgment, and Action. Reaſon, 
whereby a Man endeavours to 
diſcover the true Nature of Things, 
with the ſeveral Relations, where- 
in they ſtand towards one ano- 
ther; and, thereupon, having 
formed the Scheme of his Con- 
duct, determines effectually to 
follow it. To this End, every 
Man muſt aſſert that natural in- 
herent Right of judging for him- 
ſelf, from which no Man, conſi- 
dered as a reaſonable Agent, is 
excluded. But it is very conſi- 


ſtent with private Judgment, | 
that 
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that we Thould inquire, eſpecial- 
ly, in more nice and intricate 
Caſes, relating to moral Life, 
(ſince the Reaſon of all Duties is 
not equally evident) what has 
been the Opinion of other Men 
concerning them? eſpecially, of 
of ſuch Men, if they can be 
found, who have had, for Ages 
paſt, an eſtabliſned Reputation 
throughout the World, for their 
great Wiſdom, and Knowledge. 
II. Were I thought worthy to 
be conſulted, by any Perſon, up- 
on ſuch an Inquiry, I ſhould di- 
rect him to ſeveral ancient Chri- 
Hias Writers; yet not, ſtrictly, 
under that Character, or as they 
confirm the moral Truths and In- 
ſtructions delivered in their Wri- 
tings, by a divine Authority; but 
becauſe there is certainly to be 
diſcovered in them, without any 
A Regard 
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Regard to divine Authority, a 
more ſtrict, pure, and perſp! +61 
ous, a more uniform and conſi- 
ſtent Scheme of Morality, than 
can be found in the moral Tracts 
of any ancient Heathen Writer 
whatever: Which Aſſertion, tho 
it be not admitted, neither, in 
this Place, do Ideſign it ſhould be 
admitted, as an Argument, to 
prove the divine Inſpiration of 
the holy Scriptures; yet it is a 
very ſtrong Argument in Proof 
of their Excellency and Perfecti- 
on, as a Rule of moral Life. 
III. But fince he, who ſhould 
move the Queſtion, might poſſi- 
bly except againſt Chriſtian Wri- 
ters, as being prepoſſeſſed with 
Chriſtian Principles, and, conſe- 
quently, as leſs equal, or compe- 
tent Judges in the Caſe. I ſhould, 
in the next Place, propoſe to 04 
um 


e 
him into the philoſophical World, 
not to take a minute and diſtinct 
Survey of it; that would be an 
Attempt of more Trouble and 
Cutiofity, than Uſe; but only to 
make ſuch tranfient Diſcoveries, 
upon which ſome general Ac: 
count might be given, concern- 
ing the Temper , n r of 
the Country. '4 

IV. And here to une the Ne 
taphor; and examine the Thing 
in a plain and natural Manner, it 
is readily granted, that we find, 
in the Writings of the Philoſo- 
phers, many excellent Rules and 
Precepts, here and there diſper- 
ſed, for the Conduct of moral 
Life. And if they did not al- 
ways reſolve thoſe 1 Precepts into 
their true and proper Grounds," it 
was not from any invincible be. 
ect in human Reaſon, but for 


e Want 
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[aATPI par ar Attention, in 
themſelves; ps becguſe they did 
not maße that Ute, - in every Re- 
ſpect, they might have made of 
thoſe reaſaning Powers, where- 


With, God had, endowed them, 


Far human Reaſon is the lame in 
all. Ages: The great Difference 
lies in the Exerciſe and Applica- 
tion of it; which, tho it much 
depends on the native Strength, 
or Liberty, of our own Minds; 
may, vet, produce different Diſ- 
cgveries, in different Ages, rela- 
ting to Morality,- by Means of 
ſeveral accidental Cauſes, under 
the Direction of divine- Provi- 
dence. © 

V. It muſt, nol he: AC: 
Bere that with all the 


new. Lights, that are now affurd- 


ed to us in ” Philoſophy, we 
10 1 Td obs nnn i355 OWS 
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. 
owe very much to the ancient 
moral Writers; if not for the 
Purity and Strictneſs of their 
Rules, yet for the lively, beau- 
tiful, and natural Manner, where- 
with they did ſo happily embelliſh, 
and recommend them. f 
VI. It ſeems, indeed, much . 
more difficult to reſolve, why | 
the Philoſophers have not left us | 
any juſt, or perfect, Syſtem of i 
Morality; than, why many of ö 
them, celebrated for their great ; 
Wiſdom and Learning, ſo groſly | 
erred; concerning ſome of the 1 
0 
| 


moſt fundamental, and even com- 
mon, Duties of moral Life; 

The Morality of the Stoicks, 4 
more ſtrict, than pure or perfect, = 
was, particularly, taught by Zeno li | 
and Chry/ippus, as two of the grand 
Maſters, or Heads of that Se&t;if 
the former was not the original 

5 Cc 2 Found- 
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Founder of it. Vet we are not 
to expect much Light from him, 
towards diſcovering either the 
true Principles, or the proper 
Duties of Morality. His Way 
of reaſoning, upon all Subjects, 
being rather to amuſe and per- 
plex, than to eſtabliſh any Thing, 
ag certain. His Buſineſs was to 
take the Field, and fight againſt 
all Comers; and if he could not 
ſubdue his Adverſaries by main 
Strength, to circumvent them 


by any Artifice, or Stratagem, 


that a ſubtle and ready Wit could 
ſupply. When he ſet himſelf. to 
confute an Opinion, or baffle an 
Opponent, all he propoſed was to 
triumph, without Regard to om 
Truth, to the Probability, 

even Poſſibility of the Matter in 
Conteſt : And, upon this Account, 


* eneca, enumerating ſeveral ab- 


bo | 10 ſurd 
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ſurd Doctrines, advanced by the 
Sceptic ks, repreſents none of them 
ſo extravagant in his Notions, as 
Zeuo. Some of them denied the 
Truth of one Thing, ſome of an- 
other; but, according to Zeno, 
there was no Truth or Certainty 
in any Thing. It cannot be pre- 
tended;othis Obſervation ouglit to 
be confined: to Subjects of natural 
Philoſophy; ſince Sertus Emperi- 
cus Ras proved, both, according to 
Zeno, voy ChryJippus, that there 
is no real, or certam, Difference 
between, Virtue and Vice. We 
are not to be ſurprized, if upon 
ſuch an uncertain and fluctuating 
Scheme, theſe two Fathers of 
the Stoical Sect, erred very much, 
when they gy to explain them: 
SYOARDAL bs Vital! 8413 
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| ſelves upon particular moral Du- 


ties: That the former of them, 
for Inſtance, taught, Men ought 
to permit, to one another, a pro 
miſcuous Uſe of their Wives; 
and is violently ſuſpected to have 
practiſed, if A did not teach, a 
Sin which ought not to be na- 
med: That the latter of them 


aſſerted the Lawfulneſs af an in- 


ceſtous Commerce, between Per- 
ſons in the firſt Degrees of Con- 


ſanguinity; and that both of 


them filled their Writings with 
ſuch obſcene Paſſages, which 
could not be read by Perſons, who 
bad wy Senſe o —_— or Mo- 


defty. 


VE. The Madsen Stoicks 
being ſenfible, that le to 
the primitive and fundamental 
Doctrines of that Sect, the Ho- 
nour of it could not, poſſibly, be 

defended, 
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defended,. endeavour ed, in ſome 
Meaſure, to reform and ſoften 
them; and to bring them nearer. 
to the Principles ; of a pure Mo- 
rality: Particularly, about the 

Time when the Chriſtian Doc- 
trine began to ſpread, and to en- 
lighten the World. Let the No- 
tion that all Crimes are equal, as 
that it was indifferent in the Na- 
ture and Reaſau af the Thang, 
whether a Man ſhould murther 
his Father, or kill a, Cock, did 
ſtill, genera oeh n 
them. 212 4001 

VIII. An AﬀeRation of Subtle: 
ty ſeems, indeed, to hays; bee: 
no lefs, the Character of C1 
pus, than of Zena; but it, ſonig- 
times, engaged him in Diſheul- 
15 * of Wach he could ae 
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no Way of” extricating - himſelf. 
He ould "propoſe Objections 
with fuch Forèe, and in ſo good a 
Light, that his Anſwers were 
neither, always, ſo ſolid, nor ſo 
clear, "as' to oblige an Aﬀent to 
the contrary 2 At other 
Times, he advanced Notions, not 
ſo much unworthy of a*Philoſo- 
pher, as altogether- chimerical; 
as that Virtue and Vice, Arts and 
Sciences, Were torporeal, and ra- 
tional Animals Which, befides, 
the Temerity® of « the Aſſertion, 
without Proof, or the leaſt Ap- 
pearatice of Probability, by uni- 
ting the Ideas of corporeal; and 
rational, in the ſame Subject, I- 
dess the moft fo oreign, and incom- 
ra in Nature, is, of -itſelf, 
cient to diſcover to us, that 
with all his Subtlety, this Philo- 
* did not 7 it 5 
ug 


(4% | 
Rule to himſelf, always to argue, 
from clear and diſtinet* Ideas. 
Moſt of the ae indeed, 
and Paradoxes., objected by Phu- 
starch, againſt the Stoicks, are 
taken from Chryſibpus. 


IN. Among all the Sticks no 


perſon appears to have endeavour- 


ed more to recommend Morality 
in its full Compaſs and Extent, 
or to have made greater Im- 
provements in the Theory of it, 
than Seneca. Net, he has rather 
declaimed, Iike a Man of Wit and 
Experience, againſt Vice, than 
eſtabliſhed” moral Virtue „upon 
its true Foundation. He under- 
ſtood the Strength, and Defeats 
of human Nature; and knew, 
how to adorn his Subject with 
all thoſe Ornaments, which were 


proper to ſet it ME to Advaiitage; 5 
00 22: ¼ figh al rf 13 *. but, 
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but, deſigning, if. we may Judge 
concerning his Intent ion, from the 
Effect of neee to ſur- 


prize and pleaſe, than to convince, 
he ſeldom went to the Bottom of 
Things, or reduced the fine and 
beautiful Reflections, wherewith 
he abounds, to any true, or cer: 
tain Standard. This being the 
Character of a Perſon, much cele 
brated for his moral Writings, 
which are in the Hands of many 
iſtians and in ſeveral Lan- 
Mages, I. think my {elf obliged 
to confirm it by two — — 
againſt Which, there will lie no 
Exception; the firſt is . Ser 
#664 hunſelf, as sited by St. Au. 
1 who, on Occaſian af what he 
written, concerning certain 
impure, and wicked Rites of Pa. 
£7 Superſtition, repreſents him, 
aying, that a wiſe Man * 
QIm 
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form to thoſe Rites, not on Ac- 
count of their being acceptable 
to God, but in Obedience to hu- 
man Laws); founding the Obli- 
gation of obſerying them, not in 
the Law of Nature, hut in poſi- 
tive Inſtitution, contrary to the 
Lawof Nature, The other Autha· 
rity. is that of Qaiutiſian, whoſe 
Character afthis Moraliſt Imports, 


that tho he had an excellent Fa- 


gulty of expoſing the Vices of 
Mankind; yetz he was far from be- 


ing exact in his Reſearches, confi- 


dered, ſtrictly, as a Fhiloſapher. 
X. But <td we not expect 
renter Diſcoveries, in Morality, 
rom thaſe three; ſhining Lights 
which, appeared in the philoſo- 
n Wand,. in the fame Agr; 7 


8. 40 gv. Di L. 6. c oY 5 
. 1 Phil % parum diligens, en ramen 
— i ater,” '{nft.” L. 10. C18. 
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bo ocrates, Plato, and Ariſlotle: 2 
As to the — = if we conſider 
moral Philoſophy, as reduced in- 
to a Method bor the Conduct of 
human Life; or as à uſeful and 
practical Part of Knowledge; the 
greateſt Improvements, to that 
End, have been aſcribed” to him. 
Before his Time, the Principles 
of it lay looſe and difperſed, in 
certain ſhort Ap horiſms or Sen- 
tences, without any segalar, much 
leſs, any entire Dependence of one 
Thing upon another. But what- 
ever Improvements this excellent 
Perſon made in the moral, and 
Practical Parts of Philoſophy, 
they appear to have been, ſolely, 
_ owing to the Light of his own 
Mind; for, ſince he did not travel, 
as others of his Country Men did, 
in Search of Knowledge abroad, 
neither was there any 2 
a that 
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that he ſhould take this Method, 
in order to inform himſelf, con- 
cerning that, which by attend- 
ing to the common Principles of 
natural Reaſon, he might, at any 
Time, diſcover, in his cloſeſt Re- 
tirements; and the ſooner, for 
being retired, Yet we know lit- 
tle of his Diſcourſes, upon mo- 
ral, or other Subjects, but what 
has been tranſmitted down to us, 
in the Writings of Plato, and 


Xenophon; the former of whom, 


eſpecially, is ſuppoſed to have 
made him the Author of ſeveral 
* Things which he never ſaid. 
From whom, however, it ap- 
pears, how orthodox ſoever, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, Socrates has been 
n his Doctrine 'relating to Mo- 
— itſelf, yet in the Method he 
took to propagate it, he diſcovered 
* Aul, Gell. L. 14. C. 3+ 
much 


— 
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much Diffdence, and: 'Uncertai in- 


wo; 
XI. Plato rech u pon the 


principles of this Philoſopher; 
but, notwithſtanding the ealy , 
flow, the happy Cadence, and 
Beauty of his Expreſſion ; he is 
not, always; perfectly clear in his 
Sentiments: Concerning which, 
therefore, we - muſt; ſometimes, 
ſatisfy our ſelves, at laſt, with 
making the moſt probable Con- 
jectures. But the Difficulty we 
are under, of finding out his 
Meaning, in certain Caſes, does 
not afford ſo juſt Matter of Re- 
gret, or Complaint, as certain 
groſs and notorious Errors which 
occur in his Writings. For he 


not only held, with Socrates, a 
Community of Wives lawful; but 


he 2 it as his Opinion, 
„. 


that Infants might lawfally be de- 
ſtroyed, or expoſed to ſtarve. 
And, herein, he is followed by 
Ari ſtotle, who yet might, Here, 
have found a much better, and 
more juſt Cauſo, of contradicting 
him, than on ſeveral other Occa- 
ſions, which he affects to improve 
to that End. What ſeems more 
unaccountable is, that Plutarch, 
who had, with much Care, exa- 
mined, and confuted, the Errors 
of ſeveral other moral Writers; 
yet, ſpeaking concerning the Laws 
of  Lycurgas, obſerves, he found 
Nothing in them repugnant to the 


of Wives, and the Murthering 
of Infants, if weak or ſickly; but 
thoſe Laws. | 
boos XII. Arz- 
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Laws of juſtice, or Honeſty: 
And, yet, not only, theſe two 
Errors, relating to a Community 


Theft, alſo, was legitimated by 
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XII Ariſtotle hath, indeed, 
left us a methodical: Syſtem of 
Morality, wherein moſt of the 
Duties relating to private, and 
ſocial, Life, are, according to his 
Scheme, very well deduced and 
eſtabliſned; but, beſides, that in 
his Ethicks, as in his other Works. 
He is, ſometimes; obſcure; if he 
did not-really affect to hide him- 
ſelf, as there is Reaſon to believe, 
from the Apology he made to 
Alexander, for the Publication 
of ſome of his Books, contrary to 
the Sentiments of hat Hero; 
That they were publiſhed; and, 
« in Effect, not publiſhed, | becauſe 
© not intelligible”. ' It may be, 
farther, obſerved, concerning A. 
riſtotle, in common with other | 
Philoſophers, that he never eſta- 
bliſhed the Truths of Morality, 
upon their true and proper 

Grounds; 
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Grounds; or hath ſhewed the Ob- 


ligation - we are under to. prac- 


tiſe them, in Conformity to the 


Will of God; the Reaſonableneſs, 
and Piety, of imitating him, in 


all his imitable Perfeckions; 


and from a Confid eration. of Lu- 


ture Rewards, and Puniſhments. 
XIII. Cicero, himſelf, was defi- 


cient; 1 in not giving theſe ſeveral 
Sanctions, to the Duties of moral 
Life. And, therefore, it may be 


ſaid, concerning thoſe admira- 


ble Rules of Virtue, which he 
hath laid down in his Works, 
that there is a great deal more 


Beauty in them, than Strength; 


that they want that Force, which 


they. would have had, to per- 


ſuade, had he ſuperſtructed upon 


the true, and ſure Foundations 


of Virtue. Even, in à Court of 


Publick Judicature, where he was 


D d plead- 


the Doctrine, concerning a future 


on another Occaſion, this grave and 


gie, for the criminal and im- 


eſt Audience, at that Time, in 
the World; that where Men * 
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pleading, heendeavoured to expoſe 


State of Puniſhment to wicked 
Men, as a groundleſs Fiction“. And, 


learned Orator did not think it 
inconſiſtent with his Character, in 
either Reſpect, openly, to apolo- 


mm 1 


pure Liberties, wherewith M. 
Celras was charged: Not, as, it 
might have been expected, a Phi. 
loſopher would have attempted, 
at leaſt to do, from the Nature 
or Reaſon of Things; but mere- 
ly, from the Licentiouſneſs of the 
Age, and former Cuſtom, and 
Connivance. Which was, in Ef. 
fect, to teach, before the great- 
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been able, by Means of ſuperior 
Force, or Numbers, to introduce, 
or ſupport, any wicked Cuſtam, 
contrary to natural Order, or the 
Law of God; ſuch Cuſtom, and 
conſequently, Men, ought to be 
obeyed; rather than Gd. 
XIV. We are not to be ſurpri- 
zed, if a Perſon, who did not 
carry his Reſearches after moral 
Virtue, to the true Original of it, 
and. where it is only to be found, 
was eaſily retained to plead for a 
looſe Morality; and that, after 
all the excellent Rules he hath 
laid down, for the Conduct of 
moral Life, he was ſcarce ſure 
or poſitive w any Thing, I ſhall 
give a remarkable Inſtance, of the 
doubtful, and inſecure Grounds, 
upon which he proceeded in his 
— Philoſophy, from what [I 
ſhall, preſently, obſerve, relating to 
D d 2 Car- 


1 : 
"Carneades. In the mean Time, 
:Thave no Peſigu, on any Account, 
to detract from Ciceros Merit, 
or the Glory, oh wheteof he has 
been ſo juſtly poſſeſſed, in all ſuc- 
ceeding Ages, and amohg'the beſt 


Judges, for the e many: admirable 
ims, telating to- moral Life, 
which he has interſperſed in all 
his Works; but, whereof; in his 
Bobk of Offices, he has formed 
a" yery ' regular, and beautiful, 
Plan; though he has no where, 
as hath' been obſerved; eftabliſh- 
ed Morality - upon its true Baſis; 
nor. always, upon the beſt Prin- 
Aples, which Himſelf has, ſome- 
ER es, advanced. An Argument, : 
chat is Notions were flüuctuating, MI | 
and uncertain: as thoſe; of all 
Men, naturally. are, © who build 
either upon falſe, or more pre. 4 
| carious GPU: * 41101 
XV. Moſt Þ 
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XV. Moſt of the Arguments, 
which he employs to eſtabliſh, 
and recommend moral Virtue, 
are taken from the Conveniency 
of it, with Reſpect to the Tran- 


Health of the Body; to our Eaſe, 
our Reputation, or Intereſt, in 
the Commerce we maintain with 
other Men. All theſe are very 


proper, and reaſonable Topicks 


of Perſuaſion, becauſe they, ſe- 
verally, ſuppoſe ſome phyſical 
Good; to which moral Good na- 
turally tends, and which it has, 
indeed, a very powerful Influence 


Motives, wherewith, as they 
are founded in Conſiderations 
merely prudential and tem- 
porary, very wicked Men, even 
ae who! believe. Nothing of a 


D d 3 God, 


quillity of the Mind, or the 


to promote. But yet theſe are 
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God, or Religion, may be, in cer- 
tain Caſes, much affected. 
XVI. That, upon which Cice- 
ro appears to lay the greateſt 
Streſs, towards ſecuring the In- 
tereſts of Virtue, is a Senſe of 
Glory. His Sentiments upon this 
Head were ſublime, and agree- 
able, to his Character, as a Ro- 
man; but, beſides, the Influence 
which the Genius of his Country, 
and the Principles of his Educa- 
tron, might be preſumed to have 
upon him, in this Reſpect; his vi- 
olent Thirſt after Praiſe ſeems to 
have proceeded, in great Mea- 
ſure, from Conſtitution. It was 
owing to this Motive, that when 
he deſired Lucceius to write the 
Hiſtory of his Adminiſtrati- 
on, he authorized him, plainly, 
to OT the Rules of hiſtorical 
Truth, 
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Truth, in his Favour. He wrote 
on the ſame Occafion, as if there 
had been Nothing new, or excep- 
tionable in the Requeſt. to his 
Friend Atticus. The Account, 


of this his irregular Ambition, 


remains; while the Hiſtory of his 
Adminiſtration, if it was ever 
written, hath periſhed. 


S = owy es yds we 
8 A ae. XX. 

An Argument Carneades, 

relating to the Subject of mo- 

ral Virtue, particularly, 

? confudered. © | e, 

I. 4 general Character of th 
Philoſopher. II. His == 


ment Ne III. Cicero 
E e 4 bad 


one Fit. IV, V. 


„ 
bad 400 formidable e hen 
at might 
Peru been ſail in A Auſuen 70 
VI, VII. The Rights 15 
er, and the 1 of 
Zure, diſtinguiſhed. VIII. 1 K 
IS. The Argument of Carnea- 
des, in one Branch Fit, proves 
too much. XI, XII. Tncontluſs we 
on another Account. XIII. Ur- 


Fed by the Author, with an 


additional Force, XIV. And 
anſwered. XV, XVI, XVII, 
XVIII. The Deſt 455 gn of theſe 2 

feorical Remarks; and, in ge- 
2 concerning , the Meaſures 


4 of. $ ubmifion by dwthorijy, 
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I. F Mention Carneades Aiſtindtly, 
Lin the laſt Place, as his Argu- 
ments relating to Morality, that 
great Branch of Ju/tice, appeared, 
10 very formidable to Cicero, that 


he 
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he declined to anſwer them. The 
general Character of this Philoſo- 
pher was, that in Reference to 
the Conduct of moral Life, he al- 
lowed Nothing but Probabilities; 
he b elieved there was, upon that 
Head 'of Inquiry, no Certainty, 
or Evidence, in any Thing 

And, therefore, after the Ex- 
ample of Socrates, and Arce/ias, 
his Buſineſs was rather to diſ- 
pute, than prove; to propoſe and 
conſider Difficulties, than to eſta- 
bliſh, or aſcertain Truth, upon 
clear and diſtinct Grounds. When 
he was ſent on an Embaſſy to 
Nome, with Critolaus and Dio- 


of a Fine, impoſed upon the A. 
theniqns, the Reputation, and 


21. 


Qua quqiquans' uon perciperentur, gamen. quia 
viſum habereut, ; quendam inſignem & iluſtrem, big 
Cie wg a regeretur. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 


Force, 


genes, to ſollicit the Mitigation 
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Force, of his Eloquence, was 
thau ht ſa dangerous, that Cato, 
the . Cenſor, adviſed they ſhould 
be diſmiſſed, as coming 2 gn by 
Means of it, to extort, than, in 
Form of Supplicants, to ſollicit a 
Favour. The Roman Youth were 
moved to a Degree, by his Ha- 
T as if they had been ſei- 
zed with a Kind of Enthuſiaſm; 
which begot in them aſudden, and 
violent Paſſion for Philoſophy. But 
his Diſputing, alternately, two 
Days, in publick, for, and againſt, 
Juſtice, did not, a „ altoge- 
ther, ſuitable, to the Dignity of 
the Roman Senate; or, indeed, 
to the Character of ; a ſolemn Em- 
baſſy from Atbers, This was 
too nice, and tender a Point, to 
be made a Trial of Wit before 
the moſt grave, and auguſt Aſ- 
ſembly in the World. And there is 
ſcarce 
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| ſcarce a civilized Nation, any 
where, atthis Time, which would 
not look upon it as ridicalous, 
either to act, or ſuffer, ſuch a 
Part as ſeems to have paſſed, up- 
on that potent, and polite Peo- 
ple, without any Cenſure. 

II. But, I ſhall deſcend to con- 
ſider, in particular, the Force of 
that Argument of Carneades, a- 
gainſt Juſtice, which Cicero 
thought ſo formidable, that he 


had not Courage to undertake the 


Examination of it: Though I 
-humbly conceive, Lactantius, in 
laying the Heathens were incapa- 
ble of | anſwering it, had not 
thoroughly confidered, what So- 
lution might be given to it, upon 
clear and natural Principles. 
* It there be ſuch a Thing as 
« Juſtice, it muſt be founded, ei- 
< ther, upon poſitive Right, or 


* natural 
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* natural Right. Now it is not 
founded upon poſitive Right; 
&* for that varies with Times and 
ce Places; different People apply- 
ing it to their own Profit, or 
Intereſts: Nor is it founded 
«© upon natural Right; which is 
no other than a Byaſs, Nature 
e has impreſſed on all Animals, 
« which leads to à Search after 
< what is uſeful to them. And it 
© cannot be regulated, according 
* to this Byaſs, without commut- 
ting a thouſand Faults, and Vi- 
c olences; from / whence it fol- 
© low, that this natural Byals 
c cannot be the Foundation of 
Juſtice: | Again; it may be pro- 
* ved, by a great many Examples, 
« the Condition of Men is ſuch, 
c that if they have a Mind to be 
c juſt,” they muſt act imprudent- 
* ly, and folſhly. and. if they 
ets! 180i © haye 
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te Have t Mind 'to act pritdently; 
they are umjuſt; from Whenee 
«'7t'is concluded, there is no ſuch 
«Thing as Lacan for a Virtue, 
= mea able from Folly,” cannot 
©be- juſt: Mol mt 5g 1 O3 
III. This Objection Bed tb be 
propofed, in 4 Light fufficiently 
Aer, d to be more artfully 
contrived, towards unſettling the 
the Notion'of moral uſtice, Aan 
any Argument that As been ad- 
vanced upon the fatne View, by 
any of gur modern Teeptical 
Wits. ' Let ns ſeewhether a good 
Anſwer may not be given to it, 
or if Cicero had ſo great Reafor 
to fear it? Who, in his Book of 
Laws, where he lays it down às a 
Fndartiehtdl Principle, that there 
is an inherent Rectitude in certain 
Actions, abſtracting from all hu- 
man, or poſitive Inſtitutions, 
parti- 
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icularly, begs Quarter from 
| e 29 and Carneades, in 
Terms of Submiſſion, which ſhew, 
as if he, really, apprehended, 
theſe two Philoſophers, ſuperior 
to himſelf, in Force of Argu- 
ment. I am an undone Man, /a:th 
* be, how well ſoe ver my Meaſures 
«have been concerted, if I be at- 
*tacked on that Side; 1 chuſe, 
ce therefore, to beſpeak their Fa- 
«your, rather than to diſpute the 
«Ground with them“. 

IV. And yet, there needs no o- 
ther Anſwer, after all, to the Ar- 
gument, of Carneades above re- 
cited, which is ſuppoſed by Lac- 
zantius, to have put Cicero in 
ſuch a Fright, but what a Per- 
ſon of much leſs Capacity, or 


oft Placere cupio, ſubmovere now audeo, De Leg. 


Pene- 
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Penetration, than Ciceros, might 
eaſily have ae 1 of ma- 
king. 

V. He -rhight edn argued, 
that Juſtice is founded, Both on 
poſitive, and natural, Right; 
that there is no ſuch) Inconfiſten- 
cy between theſe two Rights, as 
Carneades: ſuppoſed; but they 
wy fairly ſtand — that 
ment of Violence, on. Powe Hand, 
or of Imprudence, on the other; 


according to the Rules of Juſtice, 
in both theſe 
VI. For Proof of . we 
need only obſerve a neceſſary Di- 


Nature, and the Law of Nature. 
A Right of Nature is, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, no Law of Action — 


for a Man to conduct himſelf, 


ſtinction, between the Rights of 


I] bot ſimply a MM” 
hich 
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Which he has from the Author 
of Nature, to act: The Law of 
Nature, on the other Side, which 
is Nothing but the Law of Rea. 
ſon, does not, always, confer 2 


Right; becauſe it is reaſonable, 
in certain Caſes, in order to at- 


tain ſome greater Good, that a 


Man ſhould recede, even, from 
ſuch Rights, which Nature had 
otherwiſe permitted to him. The 


Right of Nature, therefore, in ge- 
neral, conſidered, is a Liberty of 


doing whatever is pleaſing, or 


agreeable, to our natural Appe- 
tites; for Appetites had been gi- 
ven us in vain, if not in order to 
be gratified, - where the Gratiff 


cation might really tend to our 
Good, or no particular Reaſon 
ſhould intervene, why they ought 
not to be gratified. We are, 


therttore „ naturally permitted | 
what- 
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ever we naturally defire; and it 
would import, indeed, little leſs 

than a Contradiction, to lay, any 
Thing is naturally prohibited to 
us, towards which our Defires na- 
turally carry us. But though 
Nature has not, and cannot, pro- 
perly reſtrain her own Rights, | 
yet they, being only Rights of 
Sufferance, not of Obligation; 4 
Reaſon may direct us upon good 1 
and wiſe Conſiderations, to re- 

{train them, either by legal Com- i 
pacts, or by a poſitive Act of our |þ 
own Choice. Every Man, for In- 
ſtance,. in a State of Nature, has 
a natural Right to any Thing, 
upon which he can firſt lay his 
Hands; and ſome Remains of 
this Right ſtill ſubſiſt in the beſt 
regulated Societies in the World; 
for no Man is any where under a | 
legal Reſtraint from breathing | 

E e the if 
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the common Air, or from taking 
up a common Stone in the High- 
way. But it being found neces 
ry, when Men were formed into 
a regular Society, and towards at- 
taming the Protection, and other 
beneficial Ends of it, which 
could not be attained in the na- 
tural State, that Property ſhould 
be ſecured ; it became reaſonable, 
and conſequently agreeable to 
the Law of Nature, that what 
was, before, a common Right to 
all Men, ſhould be — to 
the more peculiar Uſe, and Be- 
nefit of particular Perſons. 

VII. We readily, therefore, grant, 
that the Peace of Mankind, could 
not be well, or ſufficiently, pro- 
vided for in a mere State of Na- 
ture; but we deny, that Juſtice 
cannot be regulated, according to 


She natural By aſs, or Appetites, | | 


of 
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of Man, without committing 4 
thouſand Faults, or Violences; 
for, even, ſetting aſide all hu- 
man Compacts, Man, in what- 
ever Condition of Life we place 
him, is to be conſidered as a rea- 
ſonable Agent; and, therefore, 
as regulating his Appetites, and 
Conduct, by the Law of Reaſon. 
Now, Reaſon will direct every 
Man, not to do to another, what 
in a ſuppoſed Change of Circum- 
ſtances, he would not have done 
to himſelf; it will, therefore, 
reſtrain him from doing any In- 
jury to an innocent Perſon, or 
from attempting to deprive him 
of what he actuallyhas inPoſſeſſion, 
merely to gratify his own cruel, or 
avaricious Temper. For even 
in the natural State, there are, 
certain fundamental, and immu- 
table Rules of Juſtice, which ob- 
E En lige 
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blige Man every where, and at 
all Times. Such is that already 
named, with others, which ariſe 
from the common, and natural, 
Affection of Man, termed Hu. 
manity; concerning which, Car. 
neades, himſelf, has left us a moſt 
excellent, and ſignal Teſtimony, 
* If, /aith he, you, certainly, 
* knew, that an Aſp lay conceal- 
*© ed in a Place, where another was 
« going to fit down, by whoſe 
“ Death you might propoſe to 
* your ſelf any extraordinary Ad- 
« vantage, you would commit 
*'a high Act of Injuſtice, if you 
* did not give him Notice of the 
* Danger; though you might o- 


N 


Si ſcires, inquit Carneades, aſpidem occult: 

latere uſpiam & velle imprudentem aliquem ſuper Þ 

eum aſſidere, cujus mors tibi emolumento futura fit, 

improbe feceris, nifi monueris ne aſſideat ; ſed impune 

tamen id te conſtaret feciſſe: Quis enim coarguere | 

poſſit ? — 
| ; cc m it 
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« mit to do it with Impunity, or 
c any Apprehenſion of being cal- 
* led to. Account. 

VIII. The great Force of the 
Objection ſeems to lie againſt the 
Notion of Juſtice, as founded in 

poſutrve Right; becauſe “ it is very 
* often fooliſh, and imprudent, to 
act, as poſitive Laws direct; and 
ce the Ideas of Folly, and Injuſtice, 
are incompatible, in the fame 
Subject. 

Ix This Part oy the Objection 
proceeds upon a Suppoſition, that 
the Reſtraints which are laid up- 
on Men, or which they volunta- 
rily; agree ſhoyld be laid upon 

them, in Society, are Arguments 
of Folly, and Imprudence, be- 
cauſe contrary to their natural 
Rights. Now if this Argument 
proves any Thing, it proves there 
gas to be no Government; 

e and 
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and, therefore, no regular Soci- 
ety in the World; becauſe it is 
impoſſible to form any Scheme 
of Government, or legal Conſti- 
tution, wherein Men ſhall not 
be obliged to depart from their 
natural Rights, in ſeveral Re- 
ſpecs. But, ſetting this Conſe- 
quence aſide, where is the Folly, 
and Imprudence, in giving up a 
precarious, vagrant, and indefinite 
Right, in Conſideration of a fixed, 
and ſtanding, Property? Can any 
Thing be more agreeable to the 
ſtanding Maxims, whereby all 
wile Men have, ever, governed 

_ themſelves, than, upon the Com- 
petition, to poſtpone a leſs, to a 
far greater Advantage? But this 
Queſtion, indeed, may be deter- 
mined by a Caſe incident to Man, 
even his natural State. Nature 
has not given to Man any Right] 
More 
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more clear and indiſputable, than 
that to the Uſe of his bodily 
Members; in particular, of his 
Hand. But in Caſe of a Morti- 
fication, or Gangrene, which 
would 1 in that his Hand ſhould 

in order to preſerve o- 
ther Parts of his Body; Reaſon 
will, notwithſtanding, direct that 
he ought to ſuffer the Amputa- 
according to Carne- 


ades, he would act fooliſhly, and 


imprudently, ſhould he ſubmit | 


to it, as conſenting, hereby, to 
an Action, evidently repugnant 
to natural Right. _ 

X. The Cale is the ſame, if ap- 


plied to the body Politick. 2 


Man, who would 17870 himſelf 
to the Benefits of it, and enjoy 
that Security from Violence, and 
Oppreſſion, which is only to be 
found in it; ought, in Reaſon, to 

E e 4 part 
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part with ſeveral Rights, and 
Conveniencies, to which, other- 
wiſe, he might have layed Claim, 
yet not without much Hazard, 
and in continual Fear of his Life. 
Tt 1 1 in this Caſe, not an Act of 
Folly, and Imprudence, but of 
Wiſdom, in Man, to refign his 
Pretenſions to certain former in- 
dependent Rights of Nature, in- 
to the Hands of the civil Magi- 
ſtrate, that he may be admitted 
to ſhare in the much greater 
Privileges of a regular and legal 
Government. 
NI. I have omitted Nothing, 
that may deſerve to be conſider- 
ed in this Objection, except, per- 
haps, where it is ſaid, © Poſitive 
e Right cannot be the Founda- 
tion of Juſtice, becauſe that 
c yaries with Times and Places; 
FF different People applying it to 
their 
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& their own Profit, or Intereſts”. 

XII. To which it may be ſaid; 
the general Rule, or Reaſon of 
Juſtice, 1s, notwithſtanding, ſtill 
the ſame; and the Difference, 
which ariſes, in different Places, 
from the different Application of it, 
only reſpects ſuch humanSanctions 
as are made concerning Things, 
in their own Nature wholly ar- 
bitrary; thus one Order of Men, 
may be appointed, by poſitive 
Law, to wear ſuch a particular 
Habit, wherein, by the ſame Au- 
thority, it may be criminal for 
other Perſons to appear; as in a 
thouſand like Inſtances, where 
Nothing is enjoyned contrary to 
natural Equity; but no Law can 
render it juſt for a Man to hate, 
to defame, or to deſtroy, an in- 
nocent Perſon. In the former 
Reſpect, though we grant the 


Subject 
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Subject Matter of moral Juſtice 
changes, as to Times, and Per- 
ſons; yet the Aſſertion, in general, 
that poſitive Right varies with 
Times and Places, is, notwithſtand- 
ing, at the beſt inconcluſive, and 
equivocal; as ſuppoſing, poſitive 
Right, only in a partial, and 
reſtrained, Senſe, and excluding 
it in that Senſe, which 1s proper- 
ly the Subject of the Queſtion. 
XIII. I have endeavoured: to 
anſwer whatever I apprehended 
material, in this irrefragable Ob- 
jection, as it appeared to Cicero. 
But, there is ſo little Reaſon, 
for apprehending any Danger to 
the Cauſe of Morality, from it; 
that I ſhall proceed to give it ſtill 
greater Force, by a Conceſſion, 
which theGenerality ofthe Terms, 
wherein it is expreſſed, doth not | 
oblige me to make, d 


Carne- 
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Carneades ſuppoſes, if his Ar- 
gument imports any Thing, 
that all poſitive Laws, contrary 
to the Rights of Nature, are un- 
juſt; this crude, and general Aſ- 
ſertion, is eaſily confuted, from 
the many Benefits Men reap from 
Society, and which are more than 
equivalent to the natural Rights, 
from which they depart, for the 
Sake of them. But, I will now 
admit, that it is poſſible, certain 
Caſes may happen, wherein Men 
may be expoſed to greater Evils; 
the Loſs, for Inſtance, of Life, 
or Liberty for many Years, un- 
der cruel, and barbarous Uſage, 
greater Evils, than any Advantages 
of Society can well be ſuppoſed to 
ballance. In this Caſe, it may 
ſeem contrary to the Rules of 

Prudence, and conſequently of 
ſtriet Juſtice, that a Man ſhould 
r owe 
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owe any Duties to Society, or po- 
fitive Laws, which will render 
him more miſerable, than if he 
had never been a Member of So- 
ciety. a 
XIV. I ſhall 3 to com- 
prize my Anſwer, to this Difficul- 
ty, having mentioned it on ano- 
ther Occaſion, in few Words. If 
Society be only of human Ordi- 
nance, I do not ſee, how any Man 
can be obliged, for the Sake of 
it, to ſuffer, or expoſe himſelf to 
ſuffer greater Inconveniencies, 
than the Benefits, he can propoſe 
to reap from Society, will com- 
penſate. Becauſe Government be- 
ing, upon this Scheme, founded, 
upon popular Conſent, no Man 
can reaſonably be preſumed, to 
have conſented to the Laws of 
it, on that Condition. But if 
Government be the ſpecial Or- 
dinance 
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dinance of God, and it 1s neceſ- 
ſary, to the Ends of it, that Men 
ſhould expoſe themſelves to Sut- 
ferings of this Kind, in Diſcharge 
of their Duty to it, this is a ſo- 
lid, and clear Anſwer to all Ob- 
jections which may ariſe, whe- 
ther in reſpect to Prudence, or 
Juſtice. As God has a Right to 
command our Obedience, in the 
moſt difficult Inſtances of it; ſo 
he can, and will make up all In- 
conveniences, in Purſuance of his 
own Inſtitution; and if they are 
not ſupplied in this Life, 4 is a 
convincing, and clear Argument, 
that there is another Life, where- 
in they ſhall be ſupplied. 

XV. I have had no Deſign, in 
theſe tranſient Remarks, on ſe- 
veral of the moſt eminent Phi- 
loſophers, but to ſhew, how, 


with all their Excellencies, they 
had 
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nad their Defeats and Errors; and 
that without detracting from the 
Praiſes, which in all Ages, ſince 
they flouriſhed, have been thought 
due to them, we ought ſo to 
conſult them, as to make uſe of 
our own Reaſon, or any additio- 
nal Lghts, which the Improve- 
ments made by — Ages, 
may have afforded to us. 
XVI. But how then, in thisour 
Enquiry, concerning the Autho- 
rity of Philoſophers, inreference 


to the Subject of moral Virtue, 


| ſhall we come to any determi- 
nate Reſolution? Seeing none of 
them was free from Error, and 
many of them were ſubject to 
groſs Errors. If we ſay, ſuch 
wile Men did not always reaſon 
juſtly, it may be asked, how we 
come to be more enlightened, or 
how we, certainly know, that 
we 
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we are more enlightened. In or- 
der to prove that any Perſon did 
not reaſon juſtly, there muſt be 
ſome certain Teſt, or Standard 
of reaſoning juſtly, with which 
if his Arguments do not agree, 
what he faith can be of no Au- 
thority. | 

XVII. But does not, then, a 
greater Difficulty, here occur; 
and which entangles us in a Cir- - 
cle? The Authority of Philoſo- 
phers, ſaith the Reader, is pro- 
poſed to me as a Guide; and now 
I am to judge, whether my Guide 
conduct me in the right Way: Is 
not this to change Hands, and to 
invert the natural Order of 
Things? J am no longer to fol- 
low; my Office at preſent is, to 
18 inform, and correct my Guide. 

There is no Remedy, but in . 
the following Diſtinction, between | 


an 
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an abſolute, and a conditional O- 
bedience to. my Guide. Out of 
the Confidence I have in his Skill, 

or Honeſty, I will follow where 
I do not know, or cannot ſee my 
Way; but where I have ſome im- 
perfect Knowledge of it, or have 
Cauſe violently to ſuſpe&; that 
he is going to miſlead me; I will 
rather endeavour to find out the 
Way my ſelf, than to follow him 
into a Quagmire; or, perhaps, 
down a ſteep and dangerous 
Precipice, with my Eyes open. 

XVIII. The Application is ob- 

vious, we ought not to judge of 
what is reaſonable by Authority, 
but to examine Authority by Rea- 


ſon. Yet, where our own Reaſon 


does not afford ſufficient Light ; 
in that Caſe, but in that Caſe 


only, Prudence may, ſometimes, 
| direct 
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dire& us, to be determined by 
Authority; and, eſpecially, if we 
are under Circumſtances, as we, 
ſometimes, are, that oblige us 
immediately to act. | 


NOI O SOILS SOS ISOLELSDALTOSNLSIONS 


The ConcLulus10N. 


That no juſt Inference can be 
drawn, again ſi the Expediency 
of a divine Revelation, from 
any Thing that hath been ſaid, 
concerning the Laght 5 natural 
Reaſon. 


HERE is one Objection, 
which I have had continual- 
ly in View, throughout this Trea- 
tiſe, the Force whereof, it may 
be here, in the Conclufion of it, 

very proper for me to confider. 

It 15 queſtioned, if the Principles 
Ft of 
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of Morality are really deducible 
from the Light, and Evidence 
of natural Reaſon: What Neceſ- 
ſity could there be, that an infi- 
nitely wiſe God, whoſe Action al- 
ways bears the Character of his 
Attributes, and who does No-, 
thing ſuperfluous or in vain, 
ſhould confirm thoſe Principles 
to us by an expreſs Revelation? 
The natural Proofs concerning 
thoſe Principles, which we might, 
at any Time, conſult, being at 
Hand, what Need was there of 
any farther Witneſs; or of a Te- 
ſtimony altogether ſupernatural? 

Without Inquiring at preſent, 
whether a divine Revelation con- 
cerning the Duties of moral Life, 
was abſolutely neceſſary to Man- 
kind; we ſhall ſufficiently obviate 


this -Pretence, by ſaying, there 


may. be. great Occaſion. for the 


Ule 
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Uſe of certain Means, in order | 
toattain an End, which yet might, 1 
| 
| 


poſſibly, have been attained with- 
out them. There are ſome Men, | 
who, by the Advantage of an ex- 1 
traordinary Capacity, may make | 
a conſiderable Progreſs in ſeveral | 
Sciences, without the Inſtruction 1 
of any Maſter. - But no Man will | 
be fo weak as to argue, that ſuch | 
Books which teach the Rudiments | 
of thoſe Sciences, which, metho- 
dize and explain them, are, there- 
fore, ſuperfiuous and in vain It 
is ſtill more irrational to argue a- 
gainſt a ſtanding Digeſt of Laws, 
confirmed by a * Authority, 
that Men, by the Uſe of their 
natural Powers, might at length 
have diſcovered the Reaſons, and 
obligatory Force oſ thoſe Laws. 
For the ſame Argument which 
proves, that ſome Rerlons would, 


= 
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poſſibly, have made ſuch a Diſco- 
very, will evidently prove, that 
the much greater Part of Man- 
kind, would, very * wine; not 
have made ſuch Di covery. And 
what if God, willing to how his 
abundant Love aid Un n, 
towards more weak and illiterate 
Perſons, leſs capable of deducing, 
on all Occaſions, the Rules of 
their Duty, by a Train of juſt 
Conſequences, hath been pleaſed 
to lay down thoſe Rules in ſo 
many clear, ſimple, and Aiſting 
Propoſitions? Or, (fince the Du- 
ties of Morality are not, in all 
the Inſtances of them, equally e- 
vident and demonſtrable) what 
if God, in Favour to more know- 
ing, and inquiſitive, but ſtill fal- 
lible, Men, hath referred them 
to a Law, and to a Te/timony, 
from which there lies no Appeal; : 
L506 | an 
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and in following the Directions 
whereof they cannot err? We 
have obſerved the great Defects 
of moral Philoſophy, where, 
from the Character of thoſe who 
taught and profeſſed it, we might 
have expected much higher Im- 
provements; but if any one of the 
Philoſophers had really been ca- 
pable of compiling a perfect Syſ- 
tem of the moral Law, this could 
have been no Reaſon ſtill, why 
the reſt of Mankind ſhould, im- 
plicitly, have aſſented to the 
Doctrines he taught, or without 
a particular, and diſtinct Exami- 
nation of them. For admitting 
he had not actually erred, yet the 
very Suppoſition of his being fal- 
lible, or ſubject to Error, would 
have required that Nothing he 
advanced ſhould be abſolutely 
believe upon his bare Affirmation. 
Ff 3 Whereas 


C 
Whereas, ſhould God interpoſe 
by any ſpecial: Notification, to aſ- 
certain the Rules of moral Life, 
his Authority would admit no 
Diſpute. | A Doctrine, plainly re- 
vealed from Heaven, needs no o- 
ther Proof. It is a ſufficient Rea- 
ſon for our aſſenting to ſuch Doc- 
trine, that we ſee no Reaſon a- 
gainſt it, though we may not, 
perhaps, be able to diſcover, in a 
clear,. and diſtinct pea all the 
Reaſons: for it. 
By endeawouring, thateliice 
to eſtabliſn natural Religion on 
its proper Grounds, I am far from 
having any Deſign, to queſtion 
the Expediency of a divine Re- 
velation; without confidering at 
preſent, whether ſuch a Revela- 
tion hath been actually made, the 
Reafons already mentioned, 'with 
many other that might be men- 

orte 5 tioned, 
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tioned, for a ſtanding deciſive Au- 
thotity, to aſtertain a Rule of 
Life to Mankind, are fo evident 
and ſtrong, that the Dez/? muſt 
confeſs, at leaſt, it is very defira- 
ble, very agrecable to the Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and Goodneſs of the divine 
Legiſlator, that' he ſhould inter- 
poſe, for the common. Benefit, 
and Inſtruction of Mankind, Af. 
ter ſuch a Manner; whether he 
hath; hitherto; actually interpo- 
ſed to that End, or not? 

The Expediency of divine Re- 
velation; in reſpect to a' ſtanding 
Rule of moral Life, is the only 
Thing Jam now obliged to conſi- 
der; it is not here incumbent on 
me, to Prove that ſuch a Reve- 
lation hath been actually made. 
This Hath been done 10 often, 
and ſo inconteſtably, by Chriſtian 
Writers, ancient and modern, 

111 F 14 not 
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not to mention the eib; that 
one cannot without Aſtoniſhment, 
obſerye the preſent Effrontery, 
and incorrigible Temper of Unbe- 
levers; if after all, they who more 
0 penly, 1 in their Writings, eſpouſe 
the Cauſe of Dez/m, and would be 
thought the chief Oracles of it, 
are really Unbelievers: Or, if it 

park not rather be ſuſpected, they 
only affect to be thought ſo, 
5105 2a Spirit of Vanity and Op- 
pofition, or to the End, they may 
have an Opportunity of ſaying very 
bold and extravagant Things, with 
ſome pompous Appearances of 
Learning: Tho the moſt elaborate 
* Performance in that Way, which 
hath beenlately handed about with 
much Induſtry, and Oſtentation, 
contains Nothing, but what any 


* A Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons 
of the Chriſtian Religion, 


Perſon 
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Perſon of ordinary Capacity,might 
eaſily, in a ſhort Time, have 
been able to collect, provided 
the common Languages had been 
known to him, or the mechani- 
cal Rules, to be practiſed, in a 
good Library, of becoming learn- 
ed without Reading or Reflection. 
But this is not a proper Place 
for animadverting upon the per- 
nicious Deſign of the Book, to 
which I have referred; the Au- 
thor of it may, in convenient 
Time, receive, from a proper 
Hand, the Treatment he hath 
deſerved, for the Service done by 
him to the Caule of Infidelity: 


It appears, in the mean Time, of 


ſufficient Force, to obviate any 
ill Conſequences, that may be 
drawn from what he hath ſaid, 


in Prejudice to the Truth of di- 
vine Revelation, that in his Way 
of 
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of arguing,” ſhould God be really 
ſuppoſed to make a Revelation of 
his Will to Mankind, it would 
be impoſſible for Men to produce 
any certain Proof, that ſuch a 
Revelation has been actually 
made; and, conſequently, God 
could have no End worthy. of his 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs in making 
it. For in Order to prove the 
Truth of any Revelation, except 
God ſhould reveal his Will, by 
immediate Inſpiration, to every 
Particular Perſon, there appears 
to be no other Method, but ei- 
ther by the Interpoſition of a mi- 
raculous Power to confirm the 
Doctrine revealed, or by a Pre- 
diction of future, and diſtant E- 
vents, that have no Manner of 
vitible Connection, with the Or- 
der of Cnuſes, at the Time of di- 
vulging it. But in this Author's 
| Method 
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Method of reaſoning, if we pur- 
ſue it in its natural and direct 
Conſequences, no Argument could 
be drawn from either of theſe 
Proofs, to confirm the Truth, I 
do not lay of the Jewiſh, or 
Chri/tian, but of any ſuppoſed 
Revelation whatever; fince no 
Revelation can be conceived, 
where the Evidences of it, in 
both theſe Reſpects, will appear 
more ſtrong, than thoſe, upon 
which the Truth of the Mo ſaicſ, 
and Chriſtiun Faith is founded; 
ſo that, whereas, other Unbe: 
hevers have argued, in general, 
againſt the Reaſonableneſs, and 
„ iency of divine Revelati- 
| this Writer has, in Effe&, 
genie the very Poſſibility of the 
Thing. For it is abſolutely im- 
polftble. that a wiſe and good 
God mould do, what he Sal 


have 
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| haye no wiſe, or good End in 
doing; or, which is the ſame 
Thing, that he ſhould reveal his 
Will to Mankind, and at the 
ſame Tune, leave them without 
any certain, or | ſufficient Proof, 
that he hath revealed it. Now 
I aver. it again, if the Proofs of 
the Chriſtian Revelation, in par- 
ticular, are not certain, and ſuf- 
ficient to this End, it is impoſ- 
ſible, without a continued Series 
of Miracles, inevery Age (which 
no Dei will be ſo weak, as to 
ſuppoſe neceſſary) that ſtronger 
Proofs ſhould be produced for any 
Revelation. 

But without deſcending to ex- 
amine, particularly, the Grounds, 
upon which the Truth of our 
holy Faith is eſtabliſhed, I ſhall 
only take the Liberty to obſerve, 
concerning the Adyantages of a 
7 1 ſtand- 
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ſtanding Revelation in general, 
that, though Morality, in the 
Reaſon, and Foundation of it, 
hath, in all Ages, been the ſame, 
and ever will continue the ſame; 
though there are ſome Truths, 
which the moſt barbarous, and 
illiterate Nations ſee, and of 
which, perhaps, they feel the 
Force, as well as the moſt knowing, 
and polite; though the Heathens, 
in general, who have not Zhe 
Law, any written, or revealed 
Law, are aLaw unto themſelves, 
their own Conſciences accuſe, 
or elſe excuſmg them; yet a ſure 
Word of Prophecy, which ſhould 
preſcribe to Mankind the exact 
Meaſures of their Duty, would 
certainly appear very deſirable 
to them ; both towards prevent- 
ing thoſe Errors, to which the 
wiſeſt of Men have been ſubject, 
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in reaſoning even upon the pri- 


mary Articles of natural Relig; 
on; and to aſcertain many par- 


ticular Truths, which, however 


dedueible, in a ſtrict Way of Ar- 


_ Zumentation, yet, we muſt con- 


feſs, are not equally clear or 


evident to all M 


